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” AB whole ee wy the FOO of 
Lewis XI. Bas been fold - os three - 
 nodehs nine, to the number of tu 


— copies. Mis performance has made 


fo much noiſe zere, that all mankind have 


thought themſelves concerned in commending or 
blaming it. The freedom, uberemith the 


author has expreſſed himſelf, has given great. 
offence to the Chancellor, the Parliament, and 
the clergy 5 in..ſbort, the: book has been ſup» 
preſed by" an order” nnn date 
4 of a2 1 


* r a 


"the teenty-eighth day of of March 1, boft, "and 
drawn, up, 1 in the follopng Herm Ig A 
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Hiſtoire de Louis 2 "8 Paſſed rinks Th a 
| Ge. 8a majoſts au Me entity Oe N 
| Toit appris, que ce li- Fry i Flitory 0 25 
vre ayant gte impri; f XI, &c. , majeſty 
mè ſur le fondement 5 had found,” that 
| du privilege general the author having 
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to ſeveral" provin- 
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<« poſal of his copies, 
e that the whole edi 
„fin 10 old off, 
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* diſpatch in the 4. 


* before the Faults © 


F his" performance 


© were i ſeovered, in 


© awbich „ however, 
ere 22 paſ 
0 eg. not Only! Fe- 


ro the 


« ces, but withal M 


e rettly contrary to 
ktbat reſpect, which 
e ought to be obſervd 


« in treating of all 
« matters relating to 
« religion, or mora- 


« lity, and the beha- 
te viour of the princi- 


cc pal miniſters of the 
« church; that not- 


« with- 


| une nouvelle edition, 


fans que ces endroits 


ceuſſent ete corrigez; 
- a. quoy étant né- 
ceſſaire de pourvoir, 
&c. fa majeſte a fait 
& fait deffence a tous 
imprimeurs, librai- 
res et autres, de re- 
imprimer, &c. . ſous 
peine de mille livres 
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<<, was, cauſe to ap» 
© prehend, that ſome 
<*, printers, thro" 4 
& defpreof gain might 
« be induced to pub- 


* hfh privately 4. ſe- 


4 cond edition of this 


« performance before 
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down ; 3 46 4 0 for the I principles of 
| | | | the 


- This 5 uf 15 council 16 a vega | 
wake noiſe, and the more ſo, as none of the 


N preſcribed for the obtaining an im- 


preſſion were omitted, and the MS. * had 
been carefully examined. But the zeahts 


have loudly exclaimed again it, and the 


fope's nuncio as warmly complained of it; 


the author, beſides, has not expreſſed himſelf : 


with ſufficient accuracy upon the article re- 
lating to the acquifition of Burgundy and 
Daupbind. Theſe circumſtances have raiſed 
the th form. The parliament were diſpoſed to 


have taken | the affair into confideration, upon | 


occafion of the manner. wherein the author 
bas treated ef the. re- union of thoſe tao 

provinces to " the crown, but at the ſame 
time they would have taken the opportu- 
nity of commending bim for the great and 
found maxims of government he has laid 


No book can be 1 at Paris, till the manuſcript 
bas been read by a cenſor, whom the chancellor + * appoints 
for this purpoſe, and who niakes a report and figns it, be- 


fore the privilege is granted; which report is always 


frixted u with the book, and called Approbation. 
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the liberties of the Gallican church, which be 
bas fo judictouſly advanced. "This, the council 
could not permit, and for that reaſn cauſed 
the above- mentioned order te be publiſped 

ö wort h -the greater expedition, a Thus the fair 
Hands at preſent, but wwo be. to bim that preſumes 
70 reprint the book here. KYIIIRY Tone Wb 
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uſefulneſs of hiſtory; tis a truth too 
generally receiv'd to ſtand in need of 
proof. Arts and ſciences have different ob- 
jets of uſefulneſs, and are the glory of a na- 
tion. Tis the office of hiſtory alone to train 
up men for the ſervice of the ſtate, and from 
thence Norte are e to) derive the rules of their 


conduct. 

The theatre of the world apples ity a 
certain number of ſcenes, which are perpe- 
tually coming over again in one conſtant 
train of ſucceſſion. In ſeeing the ſame miſ- 
takes to be regularly follow'd by the fame 
misfortunes, - tis reaſonable to imagine, that 


if the former had been known, the latter 
A „„ 


SHALL not undertake to prore the | 


* 


The PREFACE. 


would have been avoided. Things paſt 
ſhould inſtruct us in rela tion to things to 
come, the knowledge of hiſtory being no 


other than an anticipated experience. 


Upon this principle particular hiſtories 


have the advantage over ſuch as are general. 


General hiſtories may be curious; and ma- 
ny of them deſerve only our attention, as it 
is a ſhame to be ignorant of them; they 


ſhould be read, but particular hiſtories ſhould 


be ſtudied. 


"Alas we 9 of knowing RE the 
principal events, a long ſucceſſion of ages 


would furniſh very little variety; cruel, and 
frequently unjuſt, wars, provinces laid waſte, 
the people oppreſſed, treaties ſworn to and vi- 
den S us a juſt jmage of LY 


2 1 1 many reſembling facts; the diffe- 
rence is only perceptible in the ſprings from 
whence they proceed; and theſe we are to 
learn from particular hiſtories. Thoſe of our 


own nation are of the greateſt moment and 


advantage. to us. Tis from thence, that we 


muſt become acquainted with the fundamen- 


tal conſtitution of the monarchy, the princi- 
N of Yr ick and private right, and with 
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thoſe of the revolutions. One of the princi- 


pal is that which is attributed to Lewis XI. a 
revolution the more ſingular, as it was brought 
about without commotion in the ſtate, and 


by inſenſible degrees. It has been ſaid of 


this prince, that he placed kings above con- 
troul; but this was done without making a 
ſhew of his deſigns, which muſt have either 
hindered or retarded their ſucceſs. He knew ) 


how to prepare and lay hold of favourable 


circumſtances, to overlook all forms when it 


. ſerved: his turn, to reſtore them upon occa- 


fon, and ſeem as tho' he ſubmitted to them, 
in order to give them a due reſpect, as being 
in themſelves one of the ramparts of autho- 
rity. By a conduct equally firm and com- 
plying, he laid the foundations of that power, 
to which his ſucceſſors have arrived; inſo- 
much that, notwithſtanding the weakneſs of 
ſome of them, the royal authority has ever 
fince been advancing by the motion which 
Lewis XI. had impreſſed upon it, or at leaſt, 
had ſo conſiderably augmented, : as to be 
looked upon as the author of it. | 


1 cannot, however, avoid obſerving, that 
in aſcribing to a king the events of his reign, 
we muſt diſtinguiſh his own actions and de- 
fl gns from the revolutions which have ſprung 
A2 from 
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The PREFACE. 
from remoter cauſes. The reign of prin- 
ces is frequently no more than the epocha of | 
theſe revolutions; they are ſometimes the | 
wheels of them, ſeldom the authors. He 


who fixes the fate of empires, who over- 
turns thrones by the breath of his mouth, 


who holds the hearts of kings in his Bands 
prepares their riſe and their fall by impercep- 


tible ways; the conquering, the political, 
the tyrannical, the weak prince, are only in- 
ſtruments in the hands of Gop. Nor let us 
imagine, that we have ſounded his decrees, 
and penetrated into the firſt principles of 
events, when we have diſcovered ſome of 


their ſecond cauſes. | 


Let „„ rance, 
but caſt our eyes upon other ſtates; we ſhall 
find at the fame time a general influence 
ſpreading itſelf over all Europe, producing a 
kind of fermentation there, and PI the 


face of i it. 


PER 


In the a the tyranny of the Kings of 


Denmark gave liberty to Sweden, If this 


kingdom had been leſs oppreſs'd, it would 


have continued longer in a ſtate of ſlavery. 
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e was gh theatre of all " horrors 
which ſprung from the factions of Lancaſter 
and York ; the title depending upon ſuperi- 
or force, the ſcepter was graf ped by him who 
preſumed to ſeize it. The genius of the En- 


gliſh never ſhewed itſelf more than at this 
ſeaſon, the reſtleſs and haughty ſpirit of this 


nation ſerv'd but to prove, that it is only by 
bold attempts a free people can be pleaſed, 
and brought under ſubjection. 


Spain, which had been ſo long the ally and 
friend of France, immediately became its ri- 
val, as ſoon as it ſaw its own power augment- 


ed by the re- union of the crowns of Caſtille 
and Arragon upon the head of Ferdinand the 


Catholick. The reign of this prince receiv- 
ed an addition of glory by the diſcovery of 
the new world, the ſource of wealth and mi- 


ſery, which has enriched and * 


Europe. 


The houſe of Altea originally more il- 
luſtrious than powerful, finks at once thro” 
the weakneſs of its princes, into a ſtate of 
languiſhment, neither anſwering to its firſt 
ſetting out, nor to the degree of power, it 
has ſince arrived at. It advances itſelf by the 
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The PREFACE. 
marriage with Mary of Burgundy, and ex- 
tends farther by its alliances and politicks, or 
rather its intrigues, than other princes by 


their conqueſts and virtues, 


The Switzers, wearied with being the vic- 


tims of pride and tyranny, ſhake off the 


yoke, and become commendable by their va - 
lour, wiſe in their adminiſtration, deſerving 
of reſpet from their manners, formidable 
to their enemies, and faithful to their allies. | 


In Italy, James Sforza, an adventurer, 
raiſes himſelf a name in arms; his ſon en- 
creaſes the glory of it, gets poſſeſſion of the 
Milanois as an uſurper, and governs it as · a 
prince, 


The family of Medicis by their wealth 
and credit make themſelves maſters of Flo- 
rence. By gaining the affection of their fel- 
low- citizens, by the reputation of their vir- 
tues, and by ſerving their country, they find 
the means of ſubduing it. They uſurp the 
ſovereignty by the only methods, which 
render princes warthy to keep it, 


Formerly the unlimited power of the popes 


_ exempted them from yielding to a plan of 


22 
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government, and paying the regards that were 
due to kings. They ſpoke, and they were 
heard_; they commanded, and they were 
obeyed. The abuſe of power is always the 
rock whereon it ſplits. Mankind began to 
diſtinguiſh the prince from the pontift they 
ſhewed him reſpect, but ſtood leſs in awe of 
him. From the time of Lewis XI. the court 
of Rome grew more cautious of engaging 
raſhly in hazardous undertakings. They laid 
ſchemes, and concerted meaſures, and the di- 


minution of their ee gave birth to their 
politicks. c 


Theſe were the circumſtances, which ac- 
companied or followed ſoon after the reign 
of Lewis XI. and which preceded by ſome 
years the greateſt and ſuddeneſt of all revo- 
lutions; I mean the revolution which hap- 
pened in religion at the beginning of the ſix- 
teenth century, and which totally changed the 
intereſts of princes, and the political ſyſtem 
of Europe. We ſee by this deſcription, that 
the reign of Lewis XI. is one of thoſe, wich 
it moſt concerns us to know. | 


The common diſcourſe of ſuch as are but 
moderately acquainted with our hiſtory is, to 
ak, what can be ſaid after Philip de Com- 

A 4 min: = 
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mines? Abundance of things, which he ei- 
ther knew not, or has omitted, that are ve- 
ry important and capable of being proved. 
We cannot too highly commend that excel- 
lent writer; the uprightneſs of his intention, 
the good 225 and deep penetration, with 
the ſolid judgment, which prevails in his per- 


formance, have juſtly acquired him the repu- 


tation he 3 78 and will e maintain. 


And yet devde- ihe] 8 kifdory their 
particular ſtudy, agree that he has only writ- 
ten memoirs, and not a hiſtory. Beſides the 


faults, which ſtand corrected in the marginal 
notes of the laſt edition, there are ſeveral 
others which have eſcaped him. I fhall 
frankly point them out, as it is one of the 
duties incumbent upon me. As often as I 


have found myſelf to differ from him, I have 


indeed ſuſpected my judgment, and not per- 
ſiſted in my opinion, till after the ſtricteſt 
enquiries. His faults are not commonly of 


great conſequence; but we may always cor- 


rect the miſtakes of great men, and perhaps ä 
they are the only ones which deſerve it, and 


may be criticiſed upon with advantage. 


It is farther proper to obſerve, that Com- 
5 mines did not come into France till 1472, 


the 


The PREFACE. 
che twelfth year of Lewis XI. and could only 
know by report what had paſſed in the king- 


dom before that time. His memoirs begin 
but with the war for the publick good, and 
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Lewis XI. was then two and forty years old. 


If is conjectured, from the memoirs of 
Commines, that he drew them up about the 
year 1491, eight years after the king's death, 
and ſeven and twenty after the firſt events, 
which he relates. As he wrote only by me- 
mory, he has not always been very exact 
in his relation of facts. I durſt almoſt ven- 
ture to advance a propoſition, which tho 
it looks like a paradox, may notwithſtand- 


ing be not leſs true, that cotemporary au- 


- thors are not always the moſt capable of 
writing the hiſtory of their own times. 


They can only give memoirs, which poſte- & 


rity makes uſe of; and theſe are frequently 
contradictory to each other. And from this 
very contrariety i it is, that we come at the 
truth. 3 „ 


Beds W cannot hb the hidden 


ſprings, which give riſe to the facts they re- 
late; whereas the moſt ſecret acts of a mi- 


niſtry becoming publick after a long courſe 


of years, when'they are without conſequence, 


we enter into a ſanctuary, which was impe- 


netrable 
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netrable to our anceſtorss The beſt-in- 
formed perſon, living in a court, can never 
be ſo thoroughly inſtructed as an hiſtorian, 
who has before him all the acts, letters, trea- 
ties, accounts, and in general whatever ſerves 
as a foundation for hiſtory. And ſuch is 
preciſely the collection of pieces, which are 
depoſited in the king's library, from whence 
I have compiled this hiſtory. 


The late M. Abbe le Grand, a perſon ex- 
tremely laborious, ſpent thirty years in mak- 
ing the collection, from whence he drew up 
his annals rather than hiſtory, His pains 
have been very uſeful to me, and ſav'd me a 
great deal of trouble. This acknowledgment 
is due to him, and cannot be too gratefully 
remembered. And yet I have not followed 
his plan, and much leſs adopted his views. As 
Lewis XI. was the conſtant object of his ſtu- 
dies, he had accuſtomed himſelf to look up- 
on this prince as the greateſt king that ever 
filled the throne. Mankind are ſecretly diſ- 
poſed to think, tho at the ſame time perhaps 
they may not be ſenſible of it, that they have 
a ſhare in the glory of thoſe, about whom 
they are employed. He judged the minu- 
teſt events of this reign worthy his notice ; all 
ſeemed to him of equal importance. 
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And yet, notwithſtanding all the enqui- 
ries of M. Abbe le Grand, and all the pains 
he has taken, I have found by experience, 
that collections, which abound in ſuperflu- 
ities, do ſometimes want that which is ne- 


ceſſary; and that the largeſt performances 
are thoſe, which require the ſtrifteſt exami- 


nation and diſcuſſion. I have compared the 
important pieces with thoſe whoſe buſineſs it 
is to judge of them. All the repoſitories of 


records have been open to me by orders of 


M, the count de Maprepas, to whom the 
king has committed the cuſtody of whate- 
ver relates to letters, arts, and ſciences, as if 


in his choice he had conſulted with all the 
lovers of learning. 


I have not contented myſelf with reading 
over printed books and . manuſcripts, but 
have farther conſulted ſuch perſons, as are 
beſt acquainted with our hiſtory. I have 


xix 


received yery great advantage from the ad- 


vice of M. Berthier, honorary counſellor in par- 


liament, and from M. M. de Foncemagne, 


and Secquſſe of the academy of Belles- lettres. 
I beg they will forgive this publick decla- 


ration of the obligations I owe them. 1 


| * * gratitude * excuſe me from 
alk- 


| XX The PREFACE. 
= aſking that leave, which their modeſty 
1h would ! have refuſed me. 
1 have not thou ght fit to relate all hols 
| Little facts, which are read without being re- 
tained, which take off from the attention, 
and have never had any other merit than the 
| preſent concern, and Tice all. weak objects 
muſt diſappear at a diſtance. 85 


8 . — = > 
— e — 
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| Communities, or families, will not find 
here any particulars, which, though poffi- 
bly of conſequence to them, are indiffe 
rent to the publick, unleſs they be i impor- 
tant in themſelves, and contribute to our 
acquaintance with the prince, whoſe life 1 
am writing. We are not to give all that 
may enter into a journal, or annals, a place 
in an hiſtory. An hiſtorian muſt endeavour 
to inform himſelf in every minute circum- 
| ſtance, as it may ſerve to give him light in- 
to his ſubject, and muſt alſo examine what- 
ever bears any relation to it, but ſhould not 
trouble his reader with it. Theſe are ne- 
ceſſary inſtruments to the builder of the edi- 
ice, but uſeleſs to the inhabitant. The hiſ- 
am muſt read every thing, but 3 4 
=, what deſerves to be read, 7 
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1 have omitted no Galt that is worthy or 


notice, and have particularly dwelt upon 


thoſe which concern the laws and the go- 


vernment, and which are felt in their con- 
ſequences to this day. I have been no leſs 
careful to deſcribe the manners of the times, 


as they are ordinarily the PI or —_— | 


of the reyolutions. Ni 


By this we ſhall ſee how much the virtues 
and vices of mankind depend upon the man- 
ners of the age wherein they live 3. that they 
have ſcarce ever any fixed principles, and act 
only by imitation; that the more unpolite 
ages are the moſt vicious, and that virtue 
grows purer in proportion as the mind is en- 
lightened ; we then become ſenſible that our 
real intereſts depend-upon - our adherence to 
the common intereſt of the ſociety. What 
J here advance concerning a nation, may be 
applied to private perſons. Men without 


knowledge are perpetually. expoſed to acti- 


ons that are criminal; whereas a man of un- 


derſtanding, ſuppoſing him only to have in- 


tereſt in view, ſecs plainly. that the beſt part 
he can take is to act honeſtly. He is very 
near the purſuit of virtue, Who is . * 
be aſhamed of vice. mh" 
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In the times of greater ignorance a repu- 


tation of probity was kept up by ſuch ac- 


tions as would now be thought diſhonourable. 
I could give ſeveral inſtances of it, but I 
think we ought to reſpect the very phantoms 


of virtue which time has conſecrated, and 


which may even be objects of emulation, by 
means of the N which covers their 
defects. 


TO give a juſter e 33 of DLL 1 


have endeavoured to deſcribe the genius of 
the age wherein he lived. I have had no re- 
gard to popular notions. And ſeveral per- 

ſons will probably be ſurprized to find ſome 
of my opinions different from the judgment 
they have already formed without due exa- 
mination. I am, by no means, afraid of giv- 
ing a ſhock to prejudices; tis the firſt ſtep 


towards truth. I have admitted only ſuch 


facts as are ſupported by authentick records, 
and contemporary authors. And I have 


been particularly careful to preſerve ſuch cir- 
cCumſtances as characterize the man, and lay 


him before our eyes, diveſted of all the ex- 
ternal advantages of a throne, which are ſo 


apt to impoſe. But popular traditions I have 
We ha aa and ſatisfied with ſup- 


preſſing 


4 
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preſſing them, I have not even thought them 
worth confuting, unleſs when hm uſeful 
diſcovery has reſulted from them. I have 
no leſs expoſed and condemned the faults of 
Lewis XI. without dwelling upon the fables, 
which owe their birth only to popular re- 
ports. The generality of mankind being 
ſcarce otherwiſe acquainted with hiſtory 

than by a looſe tradition; tis no wonder, 
that this tradition ſhould be ſtrongly tainted 
with the ignorance and rudeneſs of the peo- 
ple, in whoſe hands it has been depoſited. 


I have produced no records to vouch for 
the truth of what I have advanced, as they 
would have ſwelled my volumes to too great 
a bulk, though I had made choice only of 
the moſt important. Such as are deſirous to 
conſult them, will find them in the — 
IT: | 


As to the order I have followed, it will 
not be amiſs to obſerve, that in the time of 
Lewis XI. the year began at Eaſter ; nor 
was it till 1564, that it was made to begin 
upon the firſt of January. I have followed 
the New Stile, but have ſet down the date of 
Eaſter-day at the beginning of every year, 
that whoever pleaſes, may compare the two 

Kh | ſtilles 
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iles together. When fads hüde occurred? 
which have been intermixed with each other 
in their courſe, I have preferred the order 


of the matter to that of the dates; and had 


I done otherwiſe, my very exactneſs would 
have been a ſource of confuſion. 


” 8 | 
E : . > — — * - b 
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-Theſe are the deſigns I have propoſed: to 
rayſelf; and how well I have executed 
them, the reader will judge. 
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LEWIS Xl. 


BOOK L 


IHE French monarchy was never nearet 
to the brink of ruin than in the reign of 

Charles the VIIch. The unhappy cir- 
gw under which the kingdom 
then groan'd, were deriv*d. from a more remote ori- 
ginal. The fatal battle of Poitiers, wherein the va- 
lour of France gave way to the deſpair of the Eng- 
liſh, laid the firſt foundation of the troubles which 
ſhook the ſtate. The impriſonment of king John 
fill d the kingdom with intrigues and factions, and 
all the diforders conſequent upon anarchy. Such as 
were powerful enough, in their own opinion, to be- 
dome diſloyal, without being call d to account for it; 
were either diſpos'd to aſſume a ſhare in the govern- 
ment, or to e it off; but the dauphinz”who 
kept the diſaffected within due bounds, - chaſtis'd 
the rebels, and made head againſt the enemy; and 
ſuch was the wiſdom of þis adminiſtration, after he 


Vol. I. dſcended 


. 
* 
* 
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aſcended the throne, that if his reign had been longer, 

he would have reſtor'd France to her ancient glory. 
The people had ſcarce begun to breathe, when 

they ſaw themſelves expos'd to freſh troubles by the 


death of Charles V. The minority of Charles VI. 


his ſucceeding madneſs, and the diviſions thereby 
occaſion'd among the great men, who ſought to 
govern, gave but too ſtrong a proof, that a king 
who is incapable of ruling is {till more 8 to 
a ſtate than a prince who is either unfortunate, or 

indiſcreet: This reign was one continued ſcene of 
civil war, and attended with all the horrible cixcum- 
ſtances that could poſſibly ariſe from the weakneſs 
of a prince, the ambition of the great men, or the 
licentiouſneſs of the people. Every private man re- 


ceives ſome inſtruction from the ill accidents that 


befall him; but it ſeems as if a whole community 
could draw no advantage from experience. 


The miſeries into which the nation had been 


— by its diviſions, did not in the leaſt contri- 
te to the reſtoration of unity, and our enemies 
made farther an advantage of our diſagreements. 
The courage of the nation for ſome time ſupplied 
the want of prudence; but the errors, which were 
committed at the battle of Agincourt, made that 


day as fatal to us as the defeat at Poitiers. The 


Engliſh, reduc'd to the utmoſt extremity,. deſir d 
ace; we forc'd them upon fighting, and made ſo 
an uſe of the advantages we had over them, 
that they owed their victory ſolely to our impru- 
dence, and the neceſſity we laid them under of ſtand- 
ing upon their on defence. The beſt of our troops 
were left dead upon the field, and four princes of 
the blood were ew priſoners. 2 at-30 . Jv 
In the midſt of the general conſternation: the fac- 
tions of Burgundy and Orleans: ſtood diſtinguiſh'd 
by avarice, murder, and poifon. The people, Who 
Naber king to rule over them, were tubject 1 
eee, 6 TA 
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great number of tyrants. The princes, divided by 
ambition, agreed only to make an ill uſe of the un- 
happy condition of Charles VI. It was generally 

ieved, that they had poiſon'd the two elder dau- 

phins Lewis and John, who died within a few months 
of each-other. Charles becoming dauphin, by the 
death U his two elder brothers, was diſpos'd to 
take.the government upon himſelf, but found a con- 
ſiderable obſtacle in the queen his mother, Iſabel of 
Bavaria, This princeſs enter' d into all the factions 
oppoſite to the dauphin, without any other politi- 
cal view than to uſurp an authority, which ſhe choſe 
rather to divide with the rebels, than to hold of her 
ſon. Unyjuſt, without natural affection, greedy of 
power, incapable of ſupporting the weight of it, 
and what is ſtill more dangerous to a ftate, conſider- 
ing herſelf as a foreigner ; her very vices had no- 
thing heroical in them, and her ambition ſhew'd lefs 
the greatneſs of her ſoul than the weakneſs of her 
diſpoſition. ' By ſuch a treaty, as had never before 
been heard of, ſhe married her daughter Catherine May 21. 
to He V. King of England, and declared him 1420. 
heir to the crown of France, to the prejudice of the 
dauphin, whom ſhe had never treated. as her ſon, 
and who had a right to be her maſter. In ſhort, 
Charles VI. dying ſome time after, the dauphin, | 
under the name of Charles VII. thought fit to be OF. 223 
- crown'd at Poitiers, as theEngliſh were in poſſeſſion of 1422. 
Rheims, Paris, and the greateſt part of the kingdom. 

One might have expected, that Charles, who had ä 
been perſecuted almoſt from his cradle, continually . 
flying from place to place, conſtantly in arms, and 
enur'd to every kind of misfortune, ſhould have 
- been a prince entirely form*d for war. It is true he 
recover d his kingdom out of the hands of the Eng- 
- liſh, but the ſucceſſes which procur'd him the title 
- of victorious, were principally owing to his gene- 
. rals. To them he was indebted for almoſt every 
MT © 1 +. "02" ö victory, 
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victory, and ſeldom made war in his own perſon. 


Charles was affable,” good - natur d, generous, and 
ſincere, a good parent, a good maſter, deſerving to 
be belov*d by others, and of a friendly diſpoſition 

himſelf. He had all the good qualities which would 
ſhine in a private perſon, though perhaps tao low- 
minded for a king. Entirely given up to Neaſures, 
he was leſs affected with the ſplendor of a crown, than 
chagrin'd with diſcharging the duties of the regal 
office. He dreaded the fatigues of war, though 
intrepid in the midſt of danger. With all the va- 
lour of a hero, he wanted that courage ſo neceſſary 
in all great exploits, and ſuperior to all events, which 
inſpires ſuch a firmneſs of ſoul, as by enabling us 
to take a view of diſappointments with calmneſs and 
temper,. at the ſame time ſuggeſts the proper means 
'of erm — them. This prince ſcarce ever in- 
terpos d his own judgment, but. conſtantly -purſued 
the meaſures which were pointed out to him by his 
favourites and miſtreſſes. The valour and conduct 


of his generals ſupplied the defects ariſing from his 
- -own natural indolence. He had the good fortune to 


meet with them, and was wiſe enough to make uſe 


of their aſſiſtance: | The natural ſon of the duke of 


Orleans, who had the title of count de Dunois, was 
the perſon who did him the greateſt ſervices, and 


Agnes Sorel ſhar'd with him in the glory of them. 
She was the miſtreſs of whom Charles was the moſt 


paſſionately fond, and was alſo the moſt deſerving 
of his affection; her extraordinary beauty procur' d 
her the name of the Beautiful Agnes, and ſhe was 
/ afterwards call'd the Lady of Beauty, from the caſtle 
of Beaute near Vincennes, which the king gave her, 
that, as he phras'd it, ſhe might have a name which 
reſembled” herſelf. A rare example for ſuch as en- 


joy the fame favour ! She lov'd Charles only for 
himſelf, and had no other view in all ſhe did than 
the glory of her lover and the happineſs of the * 
N | _ RR: 8 
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She was diftinguiſt*d by more extraordinary virtues 
than are uſually expected from her ſex. So Francis I. 
expreſſed his judgment of her by the * verſes he 
wrote underneath her picture. She concerted with 
the count de Dunois the proper meaſures for rouz- 
ing the king out of the lethargy wherein he lay 
entranc d. She awaken'd his:courage, by recalling 
him to a ſenſe of his duty. By a political contri- 
vance, Ioan of Arc, who was commonly nam' d the 
Maid of Orleans, was preſented to his majeſty. She 
*d before him as a perſon ſent from God, and 

rais*d up by heaven to deliver France from the op- 
preſſion of her enemies. The king receiv*d the im- 
Preſſion, the moſt underſtanding about him pretended 
to believe her pretenſions juſt, and the army, perſuad- 
ed that heaven declar'd in their favour, marchèd on 
with confidence; they thought themſelves invinci- 
ble, which is the firlt ſtep towards victory. The 
valour, prudence, and virtue of that generous maid 
ed ug un de idea which had been form'd of 
them, and to e e Rn I firſt 
ſucceſſes; | 

But though Charles triumph'd over r 
he could not get the better of the factions which 
dĩvided his: court. His inclination to pleaſures made 
it neceſſary for him to have favourites, and his eaſy 
temper ſuffer d them to make an ill uſe of their fa- 
vour, which was generally employ d in the deſtruc- 
tion of each other. The conſtable Arthur of Bri- 
tany count de Richemont, Giac, Camus de Beaulieu, 
la Tremodille, and the count du Maine, had fuc- 


ceſſively che aſcendant over the king. The count 
du Maine o, beſides eg Prince of the 
. Gentille "he ag * Phomenr ts mkelts bg & x 
14 cauſe etant 1 France recouvrer, | 


é ce que peut dedans un- Cloitre ouvrer | 
oſe nonnain, ou bien devot hermite. 


|» Charles of Anjou, count du Maine, e of Lewis IT, 
of * king of Naples _— Sicily, ind younger TY 
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blood, and brother-in-law to the king, was an able 
courtier, and always took care to ſtand fair in the 
opinion of Agnes Sorel, and the demoiſelle de Ville- 
quier, and thus plac'd himſelf at the head of buſi- 
ſineſs, by ſeeming only to ſhare in the pleaſures of 
his maſter. The only dangerous rival he had was 
Anthony de Chabannes count de Dammartin, who 
claim'd every thing as due to him upon the ſcore of 
his valour and ſervices. Theſe two competitors 
wrought ſuch diſturbances in the court, that Charles 
found leſs difficulty in trumphing oyer his 'enemies, 
than in reſtoring peace to his own houſhold. | - 

The troubles which prevail'd at court, were the 
image of the diſorders that afflicted the provinces. 
All degrees of men in the ſtate were in general cor- 
rupttd. There was neither morality nor diſcipline 
among the clergy. Study and order were driven 
from the monaſteries, and ſcandalous debauchery 

reign d in their ſtead; the monłs either knew not 
cher duty, or deſpiſed it. And the people, miſer- 
able as they were, ſupported their exceſſes, ſtill. 
keeping up a blind and ſtupid veneration for thor! 
order, which clos'd their eyes againſt their i | 
rities. The gentry valued themſelves chiefly — / 
a romantick galantry, and a ſavage; bravery. '- And 


the ſoldiery, who were ill; paid, liv'd: — 


upon pillage, and look d upon every thing they 
could carry off by violence as lawtul gain. Bands 


of thieves, under the names of Tondeurs, Reton - 


deurs, and Ecorcheurs, over-ran and ravag'd the 

provinces. The country was left untill'd, and no- 

thing heard of but robberies and aſſaſſinations. The 

rdons which were granted at that time, cannot 

e read n horror; and chere v was ſcarce a ſol- 

A $125 fer 

Lewis and 3 of 78 who ſucceſſively bore the title of 

king of Naples. Their ſiſters were e & Anjou, Who was 

married to Charles VII. and died in 1463. and Yolande of 

Anjou, who was married to Franc duke 5 Britany, and died 
in 1440. 
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dier ho did not ſtand in need of a pardon ; and 
tis from theſe pardons we learn what the cximes 
were which were then committed. 

I thought it proper to give this idea of the ſtate 

of France, and the court of Charles VII. that what 

I have to ſay concerning his ſucceſſor may be the 
better underſtood. It will appear, that Lewis XI. 
born and bred up in the midſt of theſe diſorders, 
was very ſenſible of, their fatal effects. Indepen- 
dently of his own character, the reflexions he made 
upon the firſt objects which were expoſed to his 
view, contributed greatly to the conduct we ſhall 
find him purſuing. He ſcarce began to know him- 
ſelf — he took upon him to condemn the pro- 
ceedings of his father; tho' endeavouring to pro- 
vide a remedy, he had. like to have periſh'd in the 
attempt. He did not duly conſider, that as a ſon 
he had only the right of laying his grievances before 
his father, not of taking up arms againſt him; b 
if any thing can take off from the blame of his 
ſetting out, it is, that he was too ſpon ſenſible that 
the / kingdom ſtood in need of a maſter, and that 
de. was born to command over it. | 

The, life of Lewis XI. which I am now about 
107 write, commences almoſt with the reign of 
Charles VII. However, 1 ſhall no more ſpeak of 
the father, nen 
e h bn EEE | 


Lewis Xl. the ſon af Charles VII. n 
Aa was born in the archiepiſcopal palace at 
Bourges, on Saturday the third of July 1423, and 
was baptized the next day in St. Stephen's church 
by William de Champeaux, biſhop of Laon, John 
duke of Alengon, a prince of the blood, ſtanding 
godfather. As ſoon as he was born, according to 
the ſuperſtition of that time, they caſt his nativity, 
nn out, ebe to cuſtom, many 2 WE 
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Dauphinè, 


5 e n der i ern cid, eben der 


were buſied in * 5 of a veſſel laden 
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diftions in compliment to the prince upon the throne, 
The dauphin was brought up under the directions 
of the queen his mother, and had no other ſervants 
than thoſe of her majeſty s  houſhold. And their 
falaries were even ſo ill paid, upon — * of the 
diſtreſſes of the ſtate, that the king was ig d, in 
1443, to cee to this uſe the — of 
which the queen gave her receipts, 
Upon ſertling the houſhold. of 'the dauphin, yu | 
Majoris, canon of Rheims, who was 3 
eptor, was appointed his confeſſor; — 
Eſtinac, and Bernard d' Armagnac, count de la 
Marche, were made his governors; and 
Rouault, Who was afterwards made a marſhal of 
France, was his maſter of the horſe. 8e 


married him to et, the daughter of James I. 
King of Scotland. The contract was ſigned at Perth 
on the 19th of July, and ratified at Chinon on the 
zoth of October, 1428. The dowry of the dau⸗ 
e eee 12000 livres by the con- 
tract, 1 gmentation of 3000 livres 
more, when ratified b "Chirks VII. 5 eight 
after the ſigning this contract, till ſuch time | 
princeſs was Stn over into France,” the 
Engliſh did all they could to ſet aſide the marriage 
they offered to enter into a league of perpetual arnity 
with the king of Scots, and to give up Re. 


Ber wick, and ſeyeral other places to him. Theſe 
propolis er laid by James before the ſtares of his 


The clergy were divided in their o 

t the nobility r the offers of the 
he judgment of che nobility was approved E = | 
and aret was ſent on board at Dunbar- 


den with the embaſſidors of Charles VII. The Eng- 


hor or rank vl e won 
6ept the princeſs in her paſſage ; but whilſt 


vers 
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wine, that was coming from Bourdeaux, ſhe very 
fortunately ſaid, and landed at Rochelle. She made 
ber entry into Tours on the 24th of June 1436, and 
the next morning the king attended upon her, and 
conducted her to the church. She was then thirteen 

old ; but as the dauphin was not yet quite 
bare, the archbiſhop of Tours granted him a 

— Rabies On Char, 
b- Rheims, and chancellor of France, performed 
ceremony of the marriage. 

Atter this the: dauphin attended upon the king in 
his wars and itions, and from that time en- 
ter d upon the laborious life he ever after follow'd. 
He was this year preſent in the aſſembly of the ſtates 
of Dauphine, ei Romais;cod-medh big 
a grant of 10000 florins for his firſt entrance into 
the province. From thence he went to the ſiege of 
Montereau, where, at his entreaty, the King granted 
2 pardon to the Engliſh that were in the town, which 
Ge x” Eee» Wc Ix vx per ren 

mbly-at Bourges, e the pragmatick ſanction 

was dran up, 3 ——— ; 
of, 2 its abolition. | 
The dauphin about this time began to 
bimſelf in Poitou. Pons, la Tremoüille, — 
John and Guy de la Rochefaucault, and John de 
— — de Retz, were ſo 
many tyrants, w waſte Poitou, Saintonge, 
and Angoumois. And the little regard which the 
court paid to the complaints of the people, made it 
generally believed that theſe vexations were carried 
dn with the king's permiſſion. The dauphin im- 
mediately cauſed the moſt turbulent of the faction 

— 2 —— ja" 

commi or twenty 5 
brought back the moſt rebellious A e their 

Lewis, at fourteen years of age, ſeem'd to 
be the only reſource whereon France could d 


I 
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Even the king himſelf, when wearied out with the 
remonſtrances of the ſtates of Languedoc, made 
anſwer, that the dauphin ſhould viſit them &er long, 
and provide a remedy for all their grievances. ' In 
ſhort, he went to Toulouſe attended with divers 
prelates, the fire d' Eſtinac, and viſcount de Car- 
main; and the ſenẽchalcy of Toulouſe made him a 
preſent of 6000 livres, which he diſtributed among | 
—_— ſs through | FRE) 
Lewis made a progreſs quite ug oc; 
he was almoſt in een inſtant at Albi, Lavour, 
Toulouſe, Caſtres, Beſiers, and wherever elſe his 
preſence was neceſſary. Famine and the plague at 
this time ravaged the kingdom, and the unbridled 
licentiouſneſs of the army. rather made it the 
chan the ſafe- guard of the ſtate. The dauphin find- 
ing that his chief dependance was upon the affection 
of the people, ſtrove to gain it; and learring that 
the earl of Huntingdon, the Engliſh general, was 
Preparing to invade Languedoc, — ſummoned the 
ity and ſtates of the province to a convention, 
who granted him a ſubſidy of fix and Fas. 7 tho! 
livres. 2 8149 
/ Whilſt the dapphiin noon in W | 
the king had his eyes upon what paſſed: on the Seine 
and the Loire. The Engliſh garriſon at Meaux ab · 
_ — the trade of the Marne, which was 
to the ſubſiſtance of Paris: the con- 
queſt of was therefore a point of the utmoſt 
importance. The conſtable! Arthur of Britany laid 
egos i to it, and though in great want of proper pre- 
parations, yet his valour — activity ſupplying eve- 
the deficiency, he became maſter of the town. U 
good lucceſs, the princes, prelates, and 
— — it would be more adviſeable to ſue for peace, or 
carry on the war. After long debates, they carried 
"way peace. In one of theſe * 
v. 
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des Urſins maintained, that as the king was only 1439. 
uſufructuary of the crown, he could not alienate tna 


leaſt part of its demeſnes. 

In conſequence of the aſſembly held at Orleans, 
the ſtates general were called together at Bourges. 
The deputies of the provinces attended upon the 
king for ſix months without any effect, and were 
moſt of them robbed and plundered by the perſons 
employed to eſcorte them. Such a degree of ne- 


gligence on the king's part gave occaſion to freſn 


clamours. The dukes of Alengon and Bourbon, 


the count of Vendome, the baſtard of Orleans, Chau- 
mont, la Tremoüille, Prye, John le Sanglier and 


Boucicaut, ſome out of a real regard to the ſtate, 


and others with a view of ſerving their private inte- 


reſts under the colour of publick zeal, entered into 
a league to oblige the king to remove his principal 
miniſters, and, to ſtrengthen their party, drew over 
the dauphin into their alliance. | 
Lewis, who was naturally preſuming, and puffed 
3 with the great commendations which were given 
of him, and which were ſo much the more dange- 
rous, as in ſome meaſure he deſerved them, appre- 
hended he had both right and talents ſufficient to ſet 
himſelf up againſt his father, and thereupon with- 
drew to Niort. 6 


The dauphin's retreat filled the court with divi- 1440. 


ſions, each party purſuing the ſcheme which beſt 
ſuited his own hopes or fears; nor was the king's 


natural goodneſs fufficient to keep his ſubjects. 


within the bounds of their duty. The haughty diſ- 


poſition of the dauphin, and the dread of diſpleaſ-, 
ing him, if it did not gain him friends, at leaſt pro- 
cured him followers. The baſtard of Bourbon and 


Anthony de Chabannes joined the rebels, and the hor- 
rible actions committed at Prague by the Huſlites, 


giving cauſe to apprehend that the like conſequences 
might follow from the civil war which they ſaw. 
5 e kindling 
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1440. kindling in France, made them give it the name of 
wa the Praguerie. - 


Charles reſented the diſobedience of the daqpliai | 
more as a father than a king. Ho diſpatched the con- 
ſtable and Ralph de Gaucour, governour of Dau- 

6, to demand his ſon of the confederate princes: 
the rebels growing more inſolent from tlie king's' 
goodneſs, which they _—_—— to be weakneſs, would: 
have -violated che la nations in the perſon of 
— if the count de Dunois had not di- 
verted them from it. The king finding he could 
not reduce them by lenity, reſolved to have recourſe 
to ſeverity, and advanced as far as Poitiers. He 
there learnt, that one Jaquet had given up to them 
the caſtle of S. Matſant; that the abbat and monks: 
. kad intrenched themſelves in the abbey, and with the 
aſſiſtance of ſome of the townſmen ſtill held our 
One of the gates, called the Gate of the croſs, a- 
gainſt them. Hle immediately marched to their 
relief, and upon is pe th the-duke of Alen- 
gon fled to Niort; ſo jeſty entered 8. 
Maixant without any reſiſtance. He rewarded the 
monk by enlarging their privileges, and beſtowed: 
other marks of his tavour upon the townſmen, wh 
had continued loyal; but ſuch of the rebels as fell in- 
to his hands, he cauſed to be hanged or drowned. 
Jaquet, who was fome time after taken at Niort , 
| was drawn and quartered.” =>» 

- The count de Dunois was the firſt ads 
to hi duty, and his example drew ſeveral others 
to their obedience, ſo that the dauphin finding his 

y to diminiſh, was obliged to fly into the Bour- 

ois, with the duke of Alengon ivr Chabannes. 

The king ec the rebels with 800 * lances and 
5:1" 4600 

2 en puniſhments according o the ug of thoſe times, 
d Our hiſtorians ſpeaking of the regulatipns made in the army 


by Charles VII. ä uſe the terms of lances or 8 
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2000 bow-men, gave notice of his ſon's rebellion to 1440. 
che council of Daup and forbad them to re 


ceive him. This declaration prevented Dauphine 
from having any ſhare in the revolt. 

The king _ laid fiege to Chambon and Crevan. 
"Theſe two places were carried by ſtorm, and the 
example ſo terrified Aigueperſe, Eſcurolle, and ſe- 
veral other towns, that-they opened their gates. The 
rebels fled conſtantly before the royal army, and 
would have paſſed into Burgundy, but were prohi- 
bited by duke Philip. But what abſolutely ruined 
the 3 hopes, was the determination of the 

Auvergne, aſſembled at Clermont, who 
—.— againſt him. The dukes of Alencon and 
Bourbon began now to talk of an accommodation; 
but after ſeveral conferences with the count d'Eu 
and the other deputies of the king, they failed in 
their t of bringing the dauphin. Upon 
this the king, giving way to his indignation, paſſed the 
Allier, and appeared before Vichi, which immedi- 
ately ſurrendered 3 Varenne and S. Art were carried 
1 Fee a Rouanne ſub- 
mitt 
' The rebels hereupon were ſeized with terror and 
deſpair. The duke of Alengon made his peace, and 
' retired to his own eſtate. Every one was afraid, 
that the laſt who ſhould be left on the dauphin's ſide 
would be made an example, and become the victims 
of the king's reſentment, and for this reaſon they 
were al over-carneſt to implore his majclty's for- 


4 armes. FUELS RCP SLE, which equally took in the 
ſoldier fighting with a ſpear or a ſword, the page, the valet; and 
ihe archers, whether horſe or foot. One lance was frequently 
;compaſed of ten horſe, without reckoning the foot; fo that a 
7 company of a hundred lances was at that time a body of more 
than a thouſand men. Lewis XI. by an ordinance publiſhed. in 
| 1474s reduced lance to fix horſemen, the homme d' armes, 
the coutillier, the valet, and two archers on orf 
r or reputed ſuch. this 


* — 1 


— 
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. giveneſs. The king obſerving with grief, that the 


— Engliſh took hold of this opportunity to lay ſiege to 


Harfleur in Normandy, and Tartas in Gaſcoigny, 
granted a pardon to all ſuch as ſhould lay down their 
arms, and marched on to Cuſſet, whither the . N 
and the duke of Burgundy came to attend him. 
When they had paſſed through the firſt 
they were told that the king . ſee them, Pues had 
given orders, that neither la Tremovilte, Chaumont, 
nor Prye, who were with them, and conſidered? as 
the chief authors of the rebellion, ſhould be admit- 
| ted into his preſence. The dauphin, in a ſurprize, 
turning to the duke of Bourbon, Good god-fa- 
6 ther,“ ſays he, you did not tell me the caſe as 
it was, or that the king had not pardoned all 
<« thoſe of my houſhold.” He even made an of- 
fer of going back, but the duke let him know that 
the attempt was now unſeaſonable, and the thre® 
others withdrew. | 

The dauphin and duke, as they drew near to his 
majeſty, fell thrice upon their knees, and aſked his 
| pardon. * Lewis,“ ſays the king to his ſon, < tis 
well you are come, you have been away a long 
* time, go to bed, and we'll talk to you to mor- 
« row.” And then turning to the duke of Bour- 
bon, he reproached him with having gone off from 
his duty upon five different occafions, which he 
mentioned to him, and concluded with aſſuring him, 
that he muſt never more expect a pardon, if he ever 
hereafter tranſgreſſed in the like manner. 
The facility wherewith the dauphin obtained his 
pardon, inſpired him rather with Ire ption than 
gratitude, he miſtook the kindneſs of his father for 
an effect of weakneſs. Too happy i in being ſo ſoon 
reſtored to favour himſelf, he judged, that his ho- 
nour required him to procure the pardon of his ac- 
complices, whom he called his aſſociates; he con- 
OY demanded it, and when the king refuſed: fo 


grant 
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grant it, he thought to frighten him with ſaying, 1440. 
Why then, Sir, I muſt go back to them, Det 2 
6 promiſed they ſhould have it.” The king look- 
ing upon him with an air of contempt rather than in- 
dignation, coldly replied, © Go then, Lewis, if yon 
like it, the gates are open; or if they are not 
«© wide enough, I'll have forty yards of the wall 
4c broke down to give you room. *Tis very ſtrangs 
tc that you ſhould paſs your word before you had 
“ mine; however, the houſe of France is not ſo far 
« unprovided with princes, but that there are ſome . 
6 415 who will ſhew a greater regard than you to 
« keep up its grandeur and honour.” | 
Ĩ bis anſwer ſtruck. the dauphin to ſuch a degree, 
that he made a moſt ample ſubmiſſion; and the king 
was ſo much. affected with his behaviour, that he 
ordered immediate proclamation to be made by ſound July 24. 
of trumpet, that as the dauphin and the duke of 
Beurbon had obtained their pardon. by their humili- 
ation and ſubjection, his majeſty was pleaſed to grant 
a general act of oblivion. | | 
In the mean time, that the king might not leave 
the dauphin expoſed to the ſuggeſtions of evil coun- 
ſellors, he changed all the officers of his houſhold, 
except his confeſſor and cook; and to ſhew that theſe 
yang wr were merely owing to his affection for 
is ſon, he gave Dauphine entirely up to him, by an 28. 
act dated 4. Charles, on 9 the © of * 
the province ſhould reſt in the hands of the chancel- 
lor of France, and the antient officers be continued 
in their places. The dauphin immediately diſpatched 
Rouault and Gabriel de Bernes to lay this grant before 
the council of the province; and John de Xaincoins 
had orders to pay 800 livres a month to the dauphins 
ſteward, who in 1437, after his marriage, had no 
more than ten crowns a month for the uſe of his 
29:66 5-4 The year following he had twenty; 
but as ſoon as this deed of ceflion was e Aug. 13. 
EVITE. ; t e 
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the ſtates of the province granted him a free giſt of 


CE ih Dares. ; 


The dauphin's next care was to provide a remedy 
againſt the abuſes which prevailed in Dauphinẽ, par- 
ticularly with relation to the coin. He cauſed gol- 
den crowns to be coined in the dauphinal mint; with 
the ſame title and weight as the coins of France, 


and ordered that the ſpecies ſtruck. with the royal or 


dauphinal ſtamp, ſhould be indifferently received i in 
Dauphine, 
— after he attended upon the in. the 


— ſeges of Creil and Pontoiſe. This laſt place was 


carried by ſtorm, and the daup 3 
firſt who entered it ſword in — The king gained 
every day ſome freſh advantage; but the Engliſh 
were not the only enemies of the ſtate. The im- 


pooſſibility of keeping up diſcipline among doldiers 
that were ill paid, gave riſe to innumerable robberies 


and aſſaſſinations. New regulations were iſſued out 
every day, which, as they were conſtantly left with- 
out execution, ſerved only to prove the impunity 
of the offence, and to encourage the offender.; 
The finances were ſo drained; that the dauphiny 
to follow the king, was obliged to borrow of the 
abbey of S. Antoine of Vienna a golden croſs of 
ſurteen ounces in weight, and adorned with: certain 
ſtones, which he mortgaged for 1200 
The town of Tartas, which by agreement 


i ee ſurrender to ſuch of the kings of 
3 as ſhould appear before it upon 


5 certain day ___ the greateſt force, — the 
rench army, out any attempt 0 oppaſitcs 
from the Engliſh. 

From Tartas they marched.-t> 'B. Sete The 
dauphin, at the head of the gentlemen of Dauphine, 


took by ſtorm the two principal barriers, and was ſo 


well ſeconded by a company of Britons, that he cars 
ned the place. The ſiege of Acqs was ſtill. more 
glorious 
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glorious to him, where he entered the great baſtion 1442. 
ſword. in hand. Marmande ſurrendered upon the —w= 
firſt ſummons, and Reole was taken by ſtorm. 
Theſe ſucceſſes, though honourable to the dauphin, 

were of very little benefit to the kingdom, as the 

king was ſcarce gone from them before they were all 
recovered by the Engliſh. | 

. Whilſt the king was carrying on the War in Lan- 

zuedoc and Guyenne, Talbot appeared before the 
TO of  Dieppe with a body of one thouſand five 
hundred men ; but not having troops r to lay 
ſiege to it, he raiſed a fort, which he furniſhed with 
proviſions and ammunition, and put into it a gar- 

riſon of one thouſand two hundred men. The count 
de Dunois threw himſelf into the town, and Talbot 
judging that it would be difficult to carry it, whilſt 
defended by Dunois, thought fit to retire, leaving 
five or ſix hundred Engliſh in his new fort, under the 
command of William Paiton, Ripeley, and his own. 
natural ſon. The count de Dunois alſo quitted 

Dieppe, leaving in it about five hundred men. 

Charles, Who was not ignorant of the importance of 
this place, and apprehenſive leſt the Engliſh ſhould 

make freſh attempts to gain it, ſent a ſupply of all 

kind of ammunition, and charged the dauphin with | 
the defence of it. The governor Chatles des Marais, 1443. 
and the officers of the garriſon, ſuch as Jancourt, wy 
Briquetot, Longueval, Drouin, and d' Uſſel, were 
all brave and experienced ſoldiers, and reinforced by 
William de Coitivi, the brother of the admiral, and 
Theodwal de Kermoiſan, who threw themſelves into 

the town with an hundred reſolute Britons. . + 

The dauphin, after he had ſecured the frontiers. 

of Picardy, and the iſle of France, advanced. towards 

Dieppe with an army of three thouſand men, having 

with him the Count de Dunois, Lewis of Luxem- 
bourg, count de S. Pol, who was afterwards conſta- 
ble, the fires de Grancourt, de Laval, de Chatillon, 
Os er ods > and 
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long continue doub 


Chatpagne, Brie, and the iſle of France, before he 
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1443. and Commerci. Theodwal had orders to march 


before with three hundred men, and inveſt the 
enemy's fort. The dauphin followed at a ſmall di- 
ſtance, and commanded fix hundred men to 77 1 
the firſt detachment, The Engliſh made ſeveral fal- 
lies, but were conftantly fepulſed. Lewis marching 
on foot at the head of his troops, till he came within 
bow-ſhot of the place, remained encatnped for two 
days, till he had thrown three neff over the Foſſe, 
and then he attacked the fort on ali fides. The Eng- 
liſh made a moſt glorious defence, four Hundred 
French lay dead upon tlie field, and tie reſt began 


to give way; when the dauphin, provoked at 'the 


reſiſtance, and encoutaging his men by is own ex- 
ample, brought them on again to the charge. The 
engagement was very ody, but the victory did not 

il. The F tepch entered the fort 
on all ſides, and put all to the ſword Who fell in 
their way. Paiton, Ripeley, the natural fon of 
Talbot, and the principal officets, died ſword in 


hand, the reſt were made priſoners. The French- 


men found in the place wete all hanged, and the fort 
demoliſhed. The dauphin knighted the count de S. 


Pol, Hector d' Eſtouteville, Charles and Reginald 


Flavy, two brothers, and John de Conſegues; and 


to teward the ſervices and neceſſtties of others in pro- 
portion, he diſtributed certain ſums of money 


among the poor gentlemen who had been wounded, 
and 1 peaſants who had been employed in the 
r r e . 
After Lewis had taken care to fecure Dieppe, he 
viſited the frontiers of Picardy, and turned his whole 
thoughts upon the proper means of paying his troops. 
He was very ſenſible that it was not only unjuſt, 
impoſſible; to maintain diſcipline in the army, with- 
out making a due proviſion for their ſubſiſtence ; and. 
ſcarce had he reſtored any degree of tranquilkty in 
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was obliged to advance towards Rouergue, to give 1443. 


a check to the violences committed by the count of wed 


agnac. 
- Philip Raymond II. count of Comminges, left be- 
hind him only one daughter, whoſe name was Mar- 
garet, to inherit his eftate. This Lady was thrice 


married. The children ſhe had by her two firſt. 
huſbands died in their infancy, and ſhe then married 


Matthew de Foix, the uncle and guardian of Gaſton. 
Upon ſome difference which aroſe between her and 
her third huſband, he ſhut her up in priſon, and kept 
Her thus confined for fifteen or ſixteen years. Here- 

John IV. count of Armagnac, who was Mar- 
garetꝰs nephew, declared war againſt Matthew de 
Foix. As the county of Comminges, by the ſettle- 
ment made of it, was to revert to the crown, in caſe 
Margaret ſhould die without children, and ſhe was 


now fourſcore- years old, and had no child, the 


thought fit to take cognizance himſelf of the contel⸗ 


tations Between Matthew de Foix and the count of 


Armagnac; and upon hearing both parties, ke ſet 
Margaret at liberty, who died the ſame year. The 
caunt d ac, as heir and donee, upon this took 

fefſion of the county of Comminges, notwith- 


the oppoſition of the parliament of Tou- 
louſe E 


This ral ſtep in the count of Armagnac was ow- 


ting to the hopes he had formed of being aſſiſted 


Henry VL. King of England, to whom he had offe 


one of his daughters in marriage, with a conſiderable 
dowry. The king, who had already but too man 


enemies, without entering into diſpute with one of 
his own ſubjects, endeavoured to bring him back to 


his duty by gentle methods; but this ſerved only to 


make the count more ;nfolent. He had about fix 
hundred lances, whereof he ſent part into Rouergue 
TIEN command = 9 A Spaniſh officer, 

who 
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1443. who had quitted the king's ſervice, and the reſt he 
divided between the baſtard of Leſcun and himſelf. 
The dauphin having received orders to fall upon 
him, arrived at the gates of Rodes, before they knew 
that he had began his march. Armagnac, who was 
too inſolent to be truly brave, ſought to ſave himſelf 
by flight: The moſt part of the people about him 
were like perſons with himſelf, without either ho- 
neſty or courage. Maurigon de Valieck and John 
Boiſſet betrayed him, and gave up Entraigues and 
Rodes. The dauphin immediately marched after 
the count, ſurprized him in Iſle-Jourdain, ſeized upon 
him, his ſecond fon, and his two daughters, carried 
them publickly through Toulouſe, in order to eon- 
duct them to Lavaur, from whence they were re- 
moved to Carcaſſonne. His eldeſt ſon the count de 
Lomagne eſcaped into Navarre. All oppoſition fell 
before the dauphin; Salazar implored his pardon, 
and the reſt were put to flight. Leſcun was the 
only perſon, who after he had engaged on the wrong 
ſide of the queſtion, behaved himſelf like a man in 
it, and came to no accommodation, till he found 
that his holding out any longer would be of no ſer- 
vice to the count of Armagnac, and beſides, that he 
was undeſerving of it. This gentleman was indiffe- 
-rently named the baſtard of Leſcun, or of Armag- 
nac; his father was Arnold de Leſcun, and his mo- 
ther Anne of Armagnac. He was legitimated in 
1463, took the title of count de l u. and 
became a great favourite with Lewis X. 
The dauphin after this returned to court, and If 
the command of the troops to Valpergue, the ſeneſ- 
chal of Toulouſe: But as this officer had neither the 
reputation nor refolution of the dauphin, they diſ- 
banded, Plundered the provinces, and marched into 
Burgundy. Beaumont, 'marſhal: of Burgundy, ga- 
thering together the gentlemen and militia of the 
* marched againſt * and defeated _ 
＋ a ut 
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But the count of Dammartin re- aſſembling certain 1443. 
troops, returned into Burgundy, ravaged a large tract. 
of the country, and carried off for his own ſhare ten — 
thouſand crowns from the marſhal's territory. The 1444. 
king of Caſtille, the dukes of Orleans, Alen gon 
Bourbon, and Savoy, interceded for the count of 
Armagnac. The king refuſed to give ear to them for 
a conſiderable time, but being at laſt quite overcome 
with their ſollicitations, he gave him his liberty upon 
certain conditions, whereof the principal were, that 
his majeſty ſhould hold in his own hands the county 
of Comminges, the town of Leictoure, the four cha- 
tellanies of Rouergue, with all the royal rights there- 
to appertaining, and that the count ſhould renounce 
the alliance he was projefting to make with Henry 
VI. king of England. Henry had himſelf laid aſide 
all thoughts of it from the time he had ſeen the ill 
ſucceſs of the count d' Armagnac. He even ſent the 
earl of Suffolk to demand in his name Margaret of 
| Anjou, the daughter of Reignier, king of Naples 
| and Sicily. The king of England's propoſal to 
marry a princeſs of the royal blood of France was re- 
ceived with the more joy, as it gave occaſion to a 
: truce, between the two crowns. _ | 1 
Charles VII. determined to make a proper uſe of 
it, by eaſing his people from the burden of maintain- 
ing his troops, in employing them out of the king- 
dom. One part of them he ſent to the aſſiſtance of 
his brother in-law Reignier of Anjou, king of Na- 
ples and Sicily, who was at war with the inhabitants 
of Metz, and the other to the emperor Frederick 
and Sigiſmond duke of Auſtria, againſt the Swit- 
zers. | le es att. | 
Reignier of Anjou, the ſecond ſon of Lewis II. 
king of Naples and Yolande of Arragon, was born 
at Angers in 1408. In 1420 he married Iſabel the 
daughter and heir of Charles I. duke of Lorraine. 
it Upon the death of his father-in-law in 14.30, he at- 
n C 3 | tempted 
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1444. tempted to take poſſeſſion of his dominions, but An- 
[ tony de Vaudemont, the nephew of Charles, laid claim 

to Lorraine, as a fief that deſcended only to the 
male heir. The council of Baſil, and the emperor 
Sigiſmond were choſen arbitrators, and decided in 
favour of Reignier ; but the count de Vaudemont 
refuſed to acquieſce in their judgment, ſupported 
his pretenſions by arms, and with the aſſiſtance of 
Philip the good, duke of Burgundy, gained the vic- 
tary of Bullegneville in 1431. Reignier was there 
defeated, taken priſoner, and carried to Dyon, where 
he lay confin'd for five years. Notwithſtanding 
this defeat, Iſabel his lady ſtill kept poſſeſſion of 
the greateſt part of Lorraine. Lewis III. whom 
Jane II. queen of Naples had adopted and crown'd, 
dying in 1434, ſhe declar'd his brother Reignier her 
heir, and died ſoon after in 1435. Reignier by this 
will becoming king of Naples and count of Pro- 
vence, independently of the other claims of the 
houfe of Anjou to the ſame dominions, obtained his 
liberty for a conſiderable ranſom, and paſſed into 
Italy, where Alphonſus V. king of Arragon, diſput- 
ed with him the kingdom of Naples. Reignier was 
not more ſucceſsful againſt Alphonſus than he had 
been before againſt = count de Vaudemont, and 
was obliged to quit the kingdom. He ſupported 
himſelf under his misfortunes with courage and con- 
fancy, and found comfort in applying to arts and 
learning. From an unfortunate prince he became 
a very valuable private perſon, Some time after this, 
having ſome diſputes with the inhabitants of Metz, 
concerning the -ſalt-pits in Lorraine, he engaged 

Charles VII. to eſpouſe his cauſe. "Theſe two prin- 
ees advanced before Metz, and preſſed the ſiege ſo 
cloſely, that the inhabitants were conſtrained to come 
to an agreement, whereby they gave remittances ta 
Reignier for an hundred thouſand florins, which was 
due to them from him, and paid the king four and 
twenty 
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twenty thouſand for the expences of the war. Epi- 1444. 
nal and Rualmenil ſubmitted to France; and Tou 
and Verdun agreed to pay his majeſty a certain tri- | 
bute, as an mae of his right to protect 
them. 1 | 

Whilſt the king lay before Metz, the dauphin was 
marching againſt the Switzers, who, not ſatisfied 
with caſting off the yoke of the houſe of Auſtria, far- 
ther attempted to invade the territories of that family, 
and totally cut off the nobility. | 

The Switzers, formerly named Helvetians, were 
originally diyided into twelve cantons, known by the 
names of Tigurini, Tugeni, Ambrones, and Urbi- 
geni. They derive the name they now bear from 
the town of Schwitz, one of the thirteen cantons. 
Their country. hes between the Rhine, the lake of 
Conftance, Franche-Comte, the Leman lake, or 
lake of Geneva, and the Valais. £ | 

Theſe people were ſubdued by the Romans under 

Jus Cæſar, and united to Germany in the reign of 
Honorius. And the country, after ſeveral revolu- 
tions, was divided into different lordſhips, under the 
dominion of the hauſe of Haſbourg or Auſtria. 

Had the Switzers been uſed with mildneſs and mo- 
deration by their ſovereigns, they would probably 

never have attempted to throw off their yoke ; but 
the princes of the houſe of Auſtria, inſtead of ſtriving 
to gain the affection of their new ſubjects, treated 
them as ſlaves. The liberty, which is loſt by anar- 
chy, uſually revives again out of the boſom of ſervi- 
tude ; and exceſſes of tyranny are but ſo many pre- 
fages of its own deſtruction. | 

The governors ſent into Switzerland committed 
all kinds of outrages, inſomuch that the patienc$of 
the people was quite exhauſted, Three: peaſants of 
the cantons of Uri, Schwitz, and Underwald, fmed 
a project to give liberty to their country. They be- 

gan by ſtirring up the people, and a fortunate acci- 
| | C 4 dent 
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1444. dent intervening at the ſame time, compleated the 
revolution. 18 wo N 
8 Giſler, the governor of the country under the em- 

peror Albert, being minded to ot by a ridiculous. 
whim, how far he could carry the abuſe of his power, 
ordered a cap to be fixed ypon a pole in the moſt 
publick place of Altorf, with a ſtrict injunction, that 
hoever ſhould come within ſight of it ſhould make 
a low bow. One William Tell, ſcorning to ſtoop to 
ſuch a degree of meanneſs, was by Giger order 
taken into cuſtody, and by way of puniſhment, al- 
lowed the choice either of dying himſelf, or of car- 
rying off an apple with an arrow, which ſnould be 
placed upon the head of his ſon, at a conſider- 
able diſtance. Tell relying upon his dexterity in 
ſhooting, choſe the latter, and took off the apple 
without wounding his ſon. Giſler obſerving that 
Tell had another arrow, aſked him, What he meant 
to do with that? «© Why, fays he, if I had unfor- 
ce tunately hit my ſon with the firſt, -I would have 
ic ſhot you with the ſecond.?? Giſler, more enraged 
than affected with the virtue of the generous parent, 
and aſhamed to put him publickly to death, cauſed 
him to be laid in chains, and carried with him into a 
boat upon the lake of Uri, without doubt to make 
him ſecretly away, When the bark was got into the 
midſt of the lake, on a ſudden there aroſe ſo violent 
a ſtorm, that the people about Giſler told him, he 
was infallibly loſt, unleſs he let looſe his priſoner, 
who being an excellent ſeaman, was alone capable of 
MEE. MERE I PEG 
The moſt crnel are the moſt timorous. Gifler or- 
food Tell to be unbound, and placed him at the 
helm. Tell turned the prow of the veſſel towards a 
rock, upon which laying hold of his bow he nimbly 
leaped, and at the fame time puſhed back the boat 
with his foot far enough into the lake, to allow him- 
{elf time to gain the mountains. He then hid * 
5 *% Joan EN 3 Cc 
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ſelf in a narrow way through which Giſler was to 1444. 
paſs, and as ſoon as he came within reach, ſhot him 
dead with an arrow, and running ſtraitway to F 
Schwitz, gave the alarm. The whole country roſe 
up in arms. The three cantons of Schwitz, Uri, and. 
Underwald, ve the ſignal of liberty, and laid the 
foundation of the republick of the Switzers. The 
emperor Albert marched againſt them, but was ſlain 
by his nephew in an ambufcade, | 
The princes of the houſe of Auſtria attempted in 
vain to bring the Switzers again under their ſubjec- 
tion. They were protected by the emperors, who 
were not of that family. The dukes of Auſtria, ap- 
prehending they were only to march againſt a body 
of rebels, found a yaliant enemy to encounter, an 
enemy tired with oppreſſions, and trained up by hard 
fortunes, and who being poor, and having nothing 
to loſe, were upon that ſcore the more formidable. 
The example of the three cantons was followed 
the reſt; and yet there paſſed two ages before this 
republick was modelled into the form wherein we 
now behold it. In the time of Charles VII. the 
Switzers were ſtill contending for their liberty, and 
by that means grew to deſerve it. 5 
The dauphin's army, which marched againſt 
them, confified of fourteen thouſand French, and 
eight thouſand Engliſh, who took the advantage of 
the truce, to fight under the ſame colours. The 
commander of the Engliſh was Matthew Goffe, a 
Welſhman, commonly called Mattago.  _ 
The marquiſs of Rothelin Hocheburg, governor 
of that part of Switzerland, which ſtill continued 
under their obedience to the houſe of Auſtria, ſent 
embaſſadors to e er, to haſten his march, and 
to let him know that the whole body of the gentry 
was ſhut up in Zurich, and the town reduced to the 
utmoſt extremity. The dauphin ſeveral times de- 
manded of them, if care was taken to provide ſub- 
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fiſtence for his troops, for that otherwiſe they would 


diſband, and commit great ravages. They promiſed 
to ſupply whatever he demanded, and upon theſe 
aſſurances he ſet forward, When he came near 
Baſil, he had information that the Switzers were 
marching to meet him; upon which he detached 
Joby de Beuil, count. of Sancerre, with a body of 
orſe to take a view of them, and if he judged it re- 
quiſite, to fall upon them. De Beuil found them in 
the plain of Bottelen, marching in very good order. 
He atracked them very vigorouſly, and was in like 
manner received by them ; and though he had the 
advantage both of numbers and ſituation, was never 
able to break their ranks. | Fn 
The Switzers retreated fighting till they came to 
a burying-ground, where they intrenched themſelves 
behind the hedges, and the old walls, and began to 


make a moſt terrible fire, The French cavalry quit- 


ted their horſes, and whilſt they were labouring to 
force themſelves a paſſage, were expoſed to the con- 
tinual fire of an enemy, who were ſecure of not miſ- 
fing. The victory. was long uncertain, whilſt both 
ſides fought with equal fury; but as ſoon as the wall 
was thrown down, the French put all before them 
to the ſword, and the Switzers fought only to ſell 
their lives at a dear rate. There was no quarter 
ven, nor any demanded ; they all died upon the 
ot, ſhewing to their laſt breath all imaginable ſigns 
of courage. *Tis ſaid, that ſome few of them eſcaped, 
but upon their return home were put to death by 
their countrymen, who: judged them not fit to live, 
as they wanted the courage to die with their ſwords 
in their hands. Theſe people, who. were looked 
m as rebels, becauſe as yet they were not the 
tronger ſide, were united by this principle, that all 
who aſpire to liberty ſhould chuſe either death or vic- 
tory. And with ſuch ſentiments it was eaſy to fore- 
ſee, that this generous nation would one day * 
| ree. 
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free. Authors differ concerning the number of the 1444. 
ſlain; but they are made to amount from fifteen hun 
dred to four thouſand. By the letters, which the 
king and the dauphin ſent to the princes of the em- 
pire, three thouſand Switzers are faid to have been 
defeated in this action. Eneas Sylvius Piccolotnini, 
who was afterwards advanced to the popedom by the 
name of Pius II. tells this ſtory ſomewhat different- 
ly; but then he was at Nuremberg attending upon 
the emperor, and evidently wrote from uncertain re- 
ports, as he is not always conſiſtent with himſelf. 

The Switzers, under a great conſternation at this 
loſs, raiſed the ſiege of Zurich and Voeſperg; they 
ſued to the dauphin for peace, and offered him the 
council of Baſil and the duke of Savoy as mediators, 
The dauphin accepted of the mediation, and nomi- 
nated Gabriel de Bernes, the maſter of his houſhold, 
to treat with the Switzers, who on their ſide nomi- 
nated the deputies of the ſeveral cantons. * 
As neither the dauphin nor this republick had any 
particular affairs to ſettle, the treaty was very ſoon 

concluded. The principal article was the neutrality OF, 2 1. 

of France between the Switzers and the houſe of 
Auſtria, The dauphin's chief inducement to this 

peace was the diſhoneſt behaviour of Frederick, who, 

as ſoon as his apprehenſions were over, grew ungrate- 

ful, and inſtead of making proper ſupplies for the 
ſubſiſtence of the army, refuſed it beth proviſions, 
forage, and lodging z tnſomuch that the troops, be- 

ing preſſed by neceſſity, diſbanded, and fell to plun- 

der, wherever they came. By this means the French 
became odious to the very perſons whom they had 

ſo lately delivered. Whilſt they continued together 

they laid waſte the country; but as ſoon as they di- 

vided into ſmall parties, they were maſſacred by the 
peaſants, who ſlew a prodigious number of them. 

After this expedition the king and the dauphin re- 1445. 
paired to Nanci, to be preſent at the * — 
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Margaret of Anjou, whom the earl of Suffolk was 
about to eſpouſe in the name of Henry VI. king of 


England. This prince acted in the affair as a private 


perſon would have done; that is, he choſe Margaret 
before all the other ladies that were offered him, upon 
the ſcore of her beauty, wit, and character. When 
the feſtival was over, they returned to buſineſs, 
Charles VII. required the emperor Frederic to 
fulfil his engagements, and indemnify him for the 
expences he had been at in the war againſt the Swit- 
zers. Frederic uſed ſo many ſhifts and artifices to 
elude the king's demands, that his majeſty was obli- 
ged to apply to the diette, which was then fitting 
at Bopart. Feneſtrange and Bayers came thither as 
his embaſſadors, and laid open the cauſes of the 
king's diſſatisfaction with the emperor ; at the ſame 
time they complained of the perfidiouſneſs of the 
marquiſs of Baden, who having deſired the dauphin 
to entruſt him with his artillery, had ſuffered it to be 
carried off by the ſoldiers of Scheleſtat, in conjunction 
with his own ſubjects. But the king could never obtain 
any ſatisfaction. Frederic aſſigned unjuſt reaſons 
for his. breach of faith, and the marquiſs of Baden 


pretended, that neither he nor his ſubjects were in 


France, the third fon of king Robert and Conſtance 


the leaft acquainted with the injury which had been 
done to the French. | Ore 

"Whilſt theſe affairs were tranſacting in the diette 
of 'Bopart, there was held an aſſembly at Rheims, 
upon matters which at once concerned the king and 
the duke of Burgundy, and the houſe of Anjou. 
That we may the better diſcern what were the parti- 
cular intereſts of France, and of the houſe of Bur- 
gundy, it will be neceſſary to trace them back from 
their original. —__ e e 
After the ancient kingdom of Burgundy was diſ- 
membered, the dutchy of Burgundy being re- united to 
the crown, was given in apanage to Robert of 


of 
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of Provence. The firſt branch of the dukes of Bur- 1445. 
gundy of the houſe of France being extinguiſhed b 
the death of Philip I. ſays de Rouvre, Burgundy 
was again united to the crown in 1361, under king 
John, who in 1363, inveſted in it Philip his fourth 
ſon, ſurnamed the Bold, in conſideration of his hav- 
ing conſtantly fought by his ſide in the battle of Poĩ- 
tiers, and of his having been wounded and taken pri- 
ſoner with him. This prince in 1369, married Mar- 
garet, counteſs of Flanders and Artois, the widow 1 
his predeceſſor Philip I. | 
Ihe power of the firſt dukes, or even of the an- 
cient kings of Burgundy, had never arrived at the 
height to which it was carried by Philip the Bold and 

his deſcendants. The conqueſts and alliances of theſe 

inces rendered their houſe one of the moſt powerful 
in all Europe. There were few ſovereign princes, 
who were equal to it in power, and all were inferior 
to it in magnificence, The territories, enjoyed by 
the ſecond houſe of Burgundy, ſhew that it was wor- 
thy of the greateſt kings. The number of its officers 
was prodigious, and their ſeveral functions were ſet 
down and diſtinguiſhed in a regular table, which un- 
doubtedly was invented by the dukes, or at leaſt we 
know not from whence they borrowed it. This was 
carried into the houſe of Auſtria by Mary the daugh- 
ter and heir of the laſt duke of Burgundy, and from 
thence paſſed into the court of Spain; but the prin- 
ces, who adopted it, not having the magnificence of 
= houſe of Burgundy, kept only to the ſtrictneſs of 

_ the liſt. = 

+7 Boo powerful vaſſals have always been the moſt 
dangerous enemies of the monarchy ; ſubjects ſhould 
have an intereſt in defending i it, — ſhould not be in 
a condition to divide it. The dukes of Burgundy, 
not ſatisfied with the poſſeſſion of large dominions, 

attempted to have a ſhare in the government af the 

OS Philip the Bold laid claim to the regency 

during 
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1444. during the minority of his nephew king Charles VI. 
. af He would afterwards have ire on the government, 


upon the infancy of Charles, had not Lewis duke of 
Orleans, the king's brother, oppoſed his pretenſions. 
Thence aroſe the hatred which ſo long ſubſiſted be- 
tween the houſes of Orleans and Burgundy, and to 
which the people were the unfortunate victims. 
John the Fearleſs, the ſon of Philip the Bold, 
ſucoeeding in 1404, to the eſtates and ambition of 
his father, became the declared enemy of the duke 
of Orleans, whom at laſt he cauſed to be aſſaſſinated. 
Ae even ſcrupled not publickly to avow the crime, 
and found a mercenary prieſt, who was not aſhamed 
The majority of the princes eſpouſed the cauſe of 
the houſe of Orleans. Thoſe of this league were 
named Armagnacs, from the count of Armagnac, 
one of their chiefs, and afterwards conſtable. Ima- 
gination falls ſhort of the horrible actions by which 
the Armagnacs and Burgundians ſignalized them- 
elves. The particulars of them at preſent would not 
ſo much as ſeem probable, ſo oppoſite are they to the 
genius of the French nation, and contrary to huma- 
-nity. Nothing but murders, robberies, and confla- 
-grations. The very hangman had the command of 
a band of plunderers, and as partnerſhip in erimes 
renders the criminals in a manner equal, he had thi 
inſolence to ſhake hands with the duke of Burgundy. 
I be dauphin Charles placed himſelf at the head of 
the Armagnacs, and for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
they were enemies to the Burgundians. The men of 
N who groaned under the grievances of the 
, took pains to promote a reconciliation between 
the two parties. The dauphin and duke John the 
Fearleſs in 1419, conſented. to an interview upon the 
bridge of Montereau, whither they came attended 
each with ten followers; but the duke of pay [ee 
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having paſſed the barrier, and bending one knee to $445. 
the ground in complement to the dauphin, Tannegui woyn—d 
du Chatel cleft his head aſunder with the ſtroke of 8 
an ax, in revenge for the death of the duke of 
Orleans. | MOTIVE 

This action, which one would have thought might 
have deſtroyed the Burgundian party, ſerved only to 
add freſh fuel to the former flame, and give the co- 
tour of juſtice to their greater fury. Philip the Good, 
the fon of John the Fearlefs, and Margaret of Ba- 
varia, the danghter of Albert count of Hainault, 
Holland, and Zeland, covering his ambition with 
the-maſk of filial piety, ſignalized his hatred againſt 
France, under a ſhew of revenging his father*s death. 
The world in general favoured the Burgundian cauſe; 
they forgot the firſt beginnings and motives of the 
war, and caſt their views only upon the odious affaſ- 

v fination. The ſeeming moderation of Philip threw 
a miſt before the eyes of the people, and made him 
only the more dangerous. He entered into a league 

with the Engliſh, and was the principal author of 
their ſucceſſes, and our ill fortune. France was in s 

J deſperate a ſituation, that no regard was had. to 

the glory of the nation, the chief aim being then to 
find out proper means for preventing its total ruin. 
Duke Philip, in yielding to an accommodation, gave 
the finiſhing ſtroke to the humiliation of Charles VII. 
by the ſhameful treaty which his majeſty was obliged 
to ſign. This was the treaty of Arras concluded in 
2435, at the ſolicitation of the council and the 


The duke of Burgundy, in the preamble of the 
letters patents preceding the articles, expreſſes himſelf 
thus: The king's embaſſadors having preſented 
us with a writing to the following effect; Theſe 
* are the propoſals which we Charles of Bourbon 
and the embaſſadors of the king, make to my 
lord the duke of Burgundy, for and in the — 
Ty 86 0 
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| 1445. * of the ſaid king; 1ſt, That the king will ſay, or 
yan << by his proper officers will cauſe to be ſaid, to my 


6 ale lord the duke of Burgundy, that the death of 
« my late lord duke John his father was unjuſtly, 
« wrongfully, and by ill advice, compaſſed by thoſe 
«| who committed the ſaid crime; that he ever was 
4 diſpleaſed with it, and at preſent diſlikes it with 
<« all his heart; and that if he had known of the ſaid 
« offence, and had been of a like age and under- 


« ſtanding as at preſent, he would to the utmoſt of 


« his power have ſtrove to prevent it ; but that he 
« was then very young a unknowing, and not 
« conſiderate enough to provide ; amd it; and 
de will farther pray my ſaid lord of Burgundy, that 
<« all the . and — which he may have 
e conceived againſt him for this cauſe, may be en- 
« tirely laid aſide, and good peace and amity eſta- 
t bliſhed between them; and of this he will make 
tc expreſs mention in the letters which ſhall be drawn 
ec up of the agreement and treaty between them. 

hben follow the articles of the treaty. ! Firſt, The 
king ſhall aſk pardon of the ſaid duke, by declaring 
e himſelf to be innocent of the murder committed 
c on the perſon of the duke of Burgundy his father; 
0 and that if he had known of any ſuch deſign, he 
« would have prevented it to the utmoſt of N 


<« power.” 


tem, The king ſhall make enquiry throughout : 


c his kingdom after the accomplices of the ſaid mur- 
« der, and ſhall cauſe them to be taken and cor- 

« porally puniſhed, according to the nature of the 
« ſaid crime. | 

Lem, The king ſhall found a ; chapel at Monte- 
„ reau, where this offence was committed, in which 
«a maſs of Requiem ſhall be daily celebrated for 
ever for the repoſe of the ſaid duke's ſoul. 


Them, 
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Item, The king ſhall erect a priory of twelve 1445: 
% Carthuſian monks near the faid town, to _ for 
the ſoul of the ſaid duke. 
Item, The king ſhall be obliged to for up a very 
ct ſumptuons croſs on the bridge of the ſaid town of 
« Montereau, in memory of the N he bas 
«- conceived againſt the ſaid murders.” 
By the other articles, his majeſty was obliged to 
give up to the duke of Burgundy all the towns upon 
the river Somme, as Amiens, Abbeville; St. Quen- 
tin, Peronne, and anne which in effect was all 
Picardy. 
And then the duke — 4 in i. the following 
terms. © We, by the reverence of God, moved by 
<« the pity we have for the poor people of this 5 
«© kingdom, and by the prayers, lamentations, and 
e ſubmiſfions of the ſaid cardinals and embaſſadors 
Hof our holy father the pope, and the holy council 
<« of Baſil; who have Hid it before us as a duty re- 
« quired of us by God, have made a good and loyal 
e peace and reconcikation with my ſaid lord the 
fing, upon the above · Written conditions, which 
on the part of my ſaid lord and his ſucerſfors are 
eto be performed and ful filled towards us!.“ 
Hard. as the conditions of this treaty were, the 
king ſubmitted to them, in. order to ptocure peace 
for | his ſubjects; a facrifice the more conſiderable, as 
the treaty was injurious only to himſelf, and in a mo- 
narchical ſtate Tie gh glory and ſhame of events parti- 
cularly regard the prince, the ſubjects being in a man- 
ner confined to the good or ill reſulting from them. 
Notwithſtanding all the precautions taken to ſecure 
the peace, it was often upon the point of being bro- 
ken, either by the jealouſies prevailing among the 
princes, or by open acts of hoſtility. Mareſchal de 
Culant, S. Simon, and the other officers, to whom 
the dauphin had left the command of his troops, 
marched through Burgundy and F a 
D an 
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1445. and there committed great ravages. This was one 
— of the grievances to be redreſſed in the aſſembly at 
Rheims, by the plenipotentiaries of the king, and 
thoſe of the duke of Burgundy. The remainder of 
king Reignier's ranſom that was yet unpaid was like- 
wiſe to be brought under debate, and the ancient 
quarrels decided, which were ſabſiſting berveers the 
houſes of Anjou and Burgundy. 
Though the duke's complaints were: mis; 
there did not ſeem to. be any great inclination: to- 
wards'doing him juſtice. Reignier preſerved:a ſtrong 
reſentment of the priſon, wherein he had been con- 
fined by the duke of Burgundy. The dauphin paſ- 
ſionately deſired to revenge the defeat of / his troops, 
which had been beaten by the mareſchal of Burgundy. 
And theſe two princes incenſed the king, who 
ſought only for a proper opportunity of humbling a 
vaſſal that was too powerful. The war would have 
inevitably broke out again, if the dutcheſs of Bur- 
gundy, who had bore a conſiderable ſhare in ob- 
taining the peace of Arras, had not made it a point of 
honour to ſupport it. She came to Chalons - ſur- 
Marne with a very ſplendid retinue, and was there 
waited upon by the king and the dauphin. Never 
had the court been ſo gay and ma gnificent. The 
addreſs of the dutcheſs, and poſſibly the prevailing 
pleaſures, which have frequently a very great influence 
in matters of the higheſt conſequence, brought about 
a reconcilement. It was agreed, that Reignier ſhould 
give up to the duke of Burgundy the vale of Caſſel 
or the remainder of his ranſom, and that the 
duke ſhould give Reignier in exchange Neucharel, 
Gondrecourt, and Clermont in Argonne. All the 
other differences between France and Burgundy were 
made up, and the peace confirmed; but the feſti- 
vals, wherewith it was uſhered in, and which after- 
wards followed, were concluded with a very oy 
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ful ĩſſue, by the death of the dauphineſs Margaret of 1445: 
— 


Scotland. 
Ingenuity and judgment. noble ſentiments and 
great good nature, were all united in this princeſs; 


and theſe extraordinary endowments, which gained 


her univerſal admiration, were farther ſet off with a 
graceful perſon, which rendered them amiable. To 
be virtuous was the proper means of making court to 
her; whoever deſerved her favour was ſure to ob- 
tain it; and it oft ſufficed to ſtand in need of it. Being 
informed that a certain knight, who diſtinguiſned 
himſelf in a tournament, wanted thoſe aſſiſtances of 
fortune which are always needful to merit, ſhe ſent 
him a preſent of three hundred crowns, a very large 
ſum at that time of day, and for a princeſs who often 
wanted neceſſaries. She was paſſionately fond of 
learning. One day, ſeeing Alain Chartier aſleep; 
ſhe gave him a kiſs, and obſerving the people about 
her to ſtand in amaze, ſhe ſaid, It was not the man 


ſhe had kiſſed; but the mouth that bad uttered ſuch fine 


diſcourſes, However, neither the virtues nor the 
high ſtation of chis a preſeryed her from 

calumny? ' | 
Whilſt the court was at Nanci, Jametz du Tillay; 
bailiff of Vermandois, went one evening to the pa- 
lace of the dauphineſs. She had with her the ſieur 
de Mainville, and another perſon, who ſtood at 
ſome little diſtance. The chamber had no other 
ht in it but the blaze of a large fire. Du Tillay 
ſaid, that it was a ſhame they ſhould leave madame 
the dauphineſs ſo. This diſcourſe was repeated and 
ill-conſtfued, though du Tillay afterwards excuſed 
himſelf by ſaying, that he never meant to blame 
any other than the princeſs's ſervants for theit 
negligence in not lighti 15 up her apartments. 
However, as he was a perſon of very little judg- 
ment, a great talker, and very indiſcreet, a kind of 
men to be dreaded even by their friends; he caſt 
| "YU | _ ſeveral 
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1445. ſeveral odious reflections upon the ladies who at- 
wy tended on the dauphineſs, and particularly on the 
demoiſelles of Salignac, Pregente, and Fillotte. What 
he began by indiſcretion, he farther carried on by 
treachery ; *tis even ſaid, that he caufed ſeveral ano- 
ny mous letters filled wich calumnies to be written to 
the king. The king ſhewed by his ſilenee, that he 
deſpiſed em, and would have had em concealed 
from the knowledge of the dauphineſs. She was 
long the ſubject of diſcourſe without knowing it, 
but at laſt theſe reproachful ſpeeches reached her 
ears, and gave her a great deal of trouble; howe- 
ver, inſtead of ſeeking to gratify her revenge, ſhe 
lamented in ſecret, and ſought for conſolation in re- 
ligion. One hot day walking from the caſtle of 
Sarry near Chalons, to the church of Notre Dame 
de PEpine, ſhe was ſeized with a pleuriſy, which 
being added to her former grief, carried her off in 
Aug. 16. a — days. During her illneſs, ſhe made continual 
proteſtations of her innocence againſt the calumnies 
of that honeſt man, as ſhe calbd du Tillay. 
The confeſſor of this unhappy prineeſs found a 
good deal of difficulty to prevai —— her to pardon 
her calumniator, and her laſt words were, Out upon life, 
tall of it 16 me no more. She was interr'd in the ca- 
thedral church of Chalons, and four and thirty years 
after by order of Lewis XI. was tranſlated — 
where ſhe' was depoſited in a agen which herſelf 
had founded. 50 
This princeſs was n agreed: The cla- 
mours againſt du Tillay were ſo great, that the king 
was obliged by letters patents to appoint: Tudert 
maſter of the requeſts, and Thibouſt counſellor in 
parliament, to inform againſt him. The queen even 
luffered herſelf to be interrogated; the only difference 
between her interrogation and that of the other wit- 
delle * that ſhe was not examined —_ oath, 
3 | * Dated May 27. 19971 


and 
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and was interrogated by the chancellor Juvenal des 1449 
Urſins, aſſiſted by William Couſinot, maſter of tg 


requeſts, Her majeſty's depoſition is ſtill in be- 
ing with the other informations, which charges du 
Tillay, if not with downright calumny, at leaſt 
with a great deal of indiſcretion. Reginald du Dreſ- 
nay, Lewis de Laval, and ſeveral others appre- 
hending theſe procedures to be injurious to the me- 
mory of the dauphineſs, would have vindicated her 


honour by a duel, but Charles the VIIth would not 
admit of it; he even prohibited all thoſe, who had 
_ diſtinguiſhed themſelves too warmly upon this oc- 


aſton, from coming to court; and thus the matter 
was ſtifled. | 

The laſt offices of duty were ſcarce paid to the 
dauphineſs before her. ſiſters arrivedin France; at 
the ſame time theſe princeſſes had the news of their 
mother's death, whom they had juſt left behind 
them in Scotland. They paſſed, according to the 
cuſtom of that time, the three firſt months of their 
mourning without going out of their chamber. The 
king omitted no opportunity of conſoling them; 
his deſign was to have married one of them to the 
dauphin; and, with this view, he attempted to 
get a diſpenſation. Cardinal Torquemada, or de 
Turre-cremata, ſays, that it was refuſed. The 


brief which Pope Eugenius diſpatched to the dau- Novem. 
phin, does not expreſs the ſubject whereon it was 26. 


written, | 


Leonore, the eldeſt of the Scotiſh princeſies, was, 1446. 
ſome time after, married to Sigiſmond, duke or.. 


Auſtria; the other went back into Scotland, and was 
married to a lord of the country. | "_ 
Lewis, who applied himſelf eonftantly to 


buſineſs, endeavoured to put an end to the af- 


fair, which had lain ſo long undecided, between the 
dauphins and the princes.of Savoy. , When Dau- 
| * 3 Phinẽ 


J 
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1446. phinẽ was united to France in 1349. * Amedeus VI. 
LA— count of Savoy, ſurnamed the Comte-vert, whoſe 
anceſtors had frequently given trouble to the Dau- 
44.16. phins about the limits of their territories, grew ap- 


prehenſive 


Humbert II. dauphin of Viennois, playing one day with 
his only child, then an infant, at a window in his palace of Gre- 
noble, which opened upon the Iſere, had the misfortune to let 
him fall into that river. Finding himſelt then without children, 
he reſolved to adopt a ſucceſſor, and by an act paſſed at Vincennes 
in 1343, choſe Philip duke of Orleans, the younger ſon of king 
Philip de Valois. I he year after he altered the principal arti- 
cle of the treaty, i. e. inſtead of Philip duke of Orleans, who, by 
the treaty of 1343, was called to the ſucceſſion of Dauphine, and 
in caſe of failure on his fide, John duke of Normandy, his eldeſt 
brother, in the treaty of 1344, duke John was ſubſtituted in the 
lace, and entitled to all the rights of Philip, who was hereby tp- 
tally excluded,” and in recompence for his renunciation of the ſuc- 
ceſſion to Dauphine, had given to him the County of Beaumont- 
le-Roger, the lands which Robert de Artois held in Normandy, and 
the viicounty of Breteuil. The execution of this treaty was left un- 
certain by means of the following clauſe, which the dauphin had 
inſerted ; Provided that the count dauphin ſhould die without heirs 
male or female, born in lawful marriage.” Now the dauphin was 
then about thirty years of age, and Mary des Baux, his wife, was 
young. This princeſs dying in 1347, her huſband, who had 
ept poſſeſſion of her eſtate, thought of marrying again, and 
would have had Jane of Bourbon, daughter of duke Peter of 
Bourbon. But this marriage not ſucceeding, by. reaſon of 
{apervening outages ivmbert required that his ſucceſſor ſhoul 
not only bear the character of. dauphin, but likewiſe that he 
ſhould be married to Jane of Bourbon. As therefore the duke of 
Normandy was, at that timę, Marr ied to Bonne of Luxemburg, 
he could not be dauphin, and, for this reaſon, offered to give up 
his pretenſions to Charles his eldeſt ſon, who was — call 
Charles V. ſurnamed the Wiſe. Wes 
Ihe dauphin now turning his mind entirely to devotion, gave 
up the direction of his conſcience to John Buel, general of the Car- 
er and of his temporal affairs to Henry de Villars, Arch- 
iſhop 'of Lyons, who was at the head of his councils, and in the 
r ot ONE F ST OR 2 | 
The general of the Carthuſians kept him up in his diſpoſition 
to renounce the world, and the Archbiſhop of Lyons fixed him on 
the choice of Charles, the grandſon of Philip de Valois, and'eld. 
eft ſon to John duke of Normandy, for his fucceflor, ' 
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prehenſive that he ſhould have the like conteſtations 1446. 
with France; and, in the year 1354, propoſed to. 
| king John to fix the limits of Dauphine and Savoy. 

The exchange, which was then made, proved very ad- 
vantageous to the court of Savoy, thro' the unfaith- 
9 D 4 | fulneſs 


131105 
The contract of the donation of Dauphine, made him by the 
dauphin Humbert II. was paſſed at Romans on the 3oth of March 
| 1349. Nor was there any material change in it from the firſt 
; contract made in 1343, except that of the Perſons to whom it 
' was given. 5 FP! 

The inveſtiture of Dauphine was granted to the new dau- 
phin in the town of Lyons, on the 16th of July, in the pre- 
| lence of John his father, duke of Normandy. Humbert girt 
round him the dauphinal ſword, and put into his hands the ſ 
ter and banner of 2 Gregory, and then diveſted himſelf of 

cb of his ancient dignity, to take upon him the habit of a 
acob n?! ; 

| Pope Clement VI ſeconded admirably well the intereſt of Philip 
| de Valois, who, notwithſtanding the treaty made with Humbert, 
| had reaſon to apprehend the natural inconſtancy of this prince, 
| For which reaſon, that he might be put for ever after out of a 
condition to alter what he had done, king John, who had lately 
| ſucceeded Philip de Valois, engaged the pope to confer upon him 
| ſome ecclefiaſtical dignities. Clement, under a pretext of farther 
honouring the dauphin Humbert, by hos. ſomething extraor- 
dinary for him, conferred upon him in one day the offices of ſub- 
deacon, and deacon, together with the prieſthood. T'his was done 
on Chriſtmas-day 1 350, and at the ſame time he made him patri- 
arch of Alexandria, and granted him the adminiſtration of the 
archbiſhoprick of Rheims. This we learn from a contemporary au- 
thor, Dictus vero papa ipſum (Imbertum) inflante & procurante 
Jobanne, rege Francie . . . fecit patriarcham Alewandrinum, & 
eccleſiam Remenſem fibi perpetuo commendavit, & cauſa ipſum mas 
gis honorandi, ne forte d pramiſſis in poflerum paſet reſilire, in 
propria note natalis domini ipſum ad omnes ſacros ordines uno con · 

textu ordinavit. | r 75 
| Charles V. therefore is the firſt of our kings who ever bore the 
title of dauphin; and this title has always been that of their eldeſt 
ſons, though not ſtipulated by the ſeveral treaties of the ceſſion of 
Dauphine, and was even at firſt deſigned for the ſecond ſon of Phi- 
lip de Valois. However, Marcel ſays, it was declared by the king's 
own motion, that Dauphine ſhould be -re-united to the Crown, 
and that the eldeſt ſon of France ſhould alone bear the title of 
dauphin. The expreſſion of re- united to the crown is not * 
ther juſt; for Dauphine is not incorporated with the gs ut 
| rms 


1446. ſulneſs of Aimar de Poitiers, gqvernor of Dauphine, 
yo was entruſted with this affair, and had taken 
a bribe of the count. Neither was the count of Sa- 
voy more punctual in the execution of the treaty, as 
thinking to draw an advantage from the unhappy 

ſtate to which France was reduced after the battle 

of Poitiers. In 1377, there was another treaty, 

which was, in like manner, no better executed. 

The dauphin was minded at laſt to put an end to all 

theſe conteſtations, and appointed Peter de Brezé 


forms in ſome reſpect a ſeparate ſtate; for which reaſon it is, that 
in all the letters which concern this province the king takes the 
title of dauphin of Viennois. So Humbert, in the contract made with 
Philip de Valois in 1343, expreſsly inſerted this condition, that the 
dominions he gave could not — re- united to the kingdom, but ſo far 
as the empire ſhould be united ia it, as Dauphin had always be- 
longed to the empire; that the king ſhould not enjoy it, but at 
ſuch time as he had no iſſue male, and that as ſoon u hg had a 
fon born, that ſon ſhould by his birth berge ſovereign of Dau- 
phine, without any other title than that of his birth. 
Ihe name of dauphin, however, was not in ſuck wiſe the title 
of the king's eldeſt ſons, but that ſometimes the addition of other 
provinces in France was ſet before it, in caſe it belonged to theſe 
Princes... Charles V. who had conſtantly bore the name of dau- 
phin from. 1349, upon being created duke of Normandy in 135 5, 
was called by Sos fal title, till the death of his father king John 
In 1364, and never uſed the title of dauphin, but after that of 
duke of Normandy, Froiſſart always calls him duke of Nor- 
mandy, and F.Martene has given us a letter from pope Innocent VI. 
addreſſed ad Carolum, ducem Normannie. | 
When Charles VI. was barn, his father Charles V. ſays the 
great chronicle of France, fave him Dauphine, that be might be 
called Monſeigneur le Dauphin. 4 
When Lewis the dauphin, fon of Charles VI. was made duke 
of Guyenne, he was conſtantly called by this laſt appellation. 
Juvenal des Urſins calls him Monfieur de Guyenne, and his wife Ma- 
dame de Guyennt, But from the time of Charles VII. who during 
his father's life-time, and after the death of his elder brothers, con- 
ſtantly bore the title of dauphin, all the eldeſt ſons of gur kings 
have ever had no other name, and when the addition of any other 
provinces was given to them, it was conſtantly put after that of 
dauphin. + Thus Henry II. before he aſcended the throne, ſtiled 
I Bi Henry, the king's eldeſi fon, dauphin of Viennois, and duke 
. e eee, | 
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to treat with * Lewis I. then duke of Savoy. This 1446. 
Prince offered to deſiſt from all his pretenſions to thje 
countries of Valentinois and Diois, and, further, to 
advance the ſum of 40000 crowns, upon condition 

the dauphin would give up to him the homage of 
Foucigni, and ſeveral other places, which were 
yielded by the treaties of exchange made in 1354, 
and 1377. Breze, whom the duke of Savoy had 
gained, by giving him the _ of Maulevrier, 
perſuaded the dauphin, who placed great confidence 

in him, to accept of the duke's propoſal : and thus 

the treaty was ratified at Chinon by the king and 
the dauphin. Ralph de Gaucourt was appointed to 
take poſſeſſion of the places which the duke was to 
give back, and Dammartin was ſent into Savoy to 
receive the 40000 crowns: he was to pay, | 

_- Whilſt the dauphin employ'd his whole care in 
preventing diſturbances in Dauphine, it vexed him 
orely to ſee the court divided by factions, and his / 
father governed by his miniſtry ; it requiring greater 
dexterity to behave agreeably in the hurries of a 
court, than to be uſeful in ſerving the ſtate. * But 
the dayphin thought that intermeddling with court- 
intrigues, was an office far beneath him, and did 
not conceal his diſſatisfaction; and to have any ſhare 

in the king's fayoyr was a ſufficient cauſe to incur 

his diſpleaſure, He treated the miniſters with con- 
tempt, and ſhewed no more reſpect to Agnes Sorel, 
Gaguin goes ſo far as to ſay, that he gave her a box 

on the ear; and that it was for this preſumption he 

was obliged to leave the court, and retire into Dau- 
phine. Put without giving credit too eaſily to this 
circumſtance, there fell out at this time an affair of 
ſufficient conſequence to have been the ſole cauſe of 

the dauphin's retreat. His highneſs reſolving to wy 
poſe the miniſtry, formed a party, whereof John de 


„Lewis I; was the ſon of Amedeus VIII. who fylt bore the 
de achte of Savoy: | JW 
| | Daillon, 
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1446. Daillon, Lewis de Beuil, and Lewis de Laval, lord 
GL of Chatillon, were the principal members. When 
5 the count of Dammartin was returned out of Savoy, 
the dauphin likewiſe entruſted him with his project, 
but Dammartin, either jealous of thoſe who ſhared 
with him in the prince's favour, or diſapproving of 
the enterprize, diſcovered all to the king, and told 
him that when the court was at Razilly, the dauphin 
had demanded of him ſeveral archers of the Scot- 
iſh Guards, and that with the gentlemen of his 
houſhold, and thoſe who were devoted to him, he 
had defigned to have made himſelf maſter of the 
caſtle, and ſecured his majeſty's perſon. This depo- 
fition of Dammartin threw the king into a terrible 
alarm. Cunningham, the commanding officer of 
the Scotiſh guards, with ſeveral ' archers of that 
company, was taken into cuſtody. The dauphin's 
aſſociates either privately made their eſcape, or, to 
obtain their pardon, came and gave information. 
The king cauſed his fon to be brought before him, 
- and reproached him with his ingratitude. The dau- 
phin denied the fact, and told Dammartin he lyed. 
Dammartin in a rage made anſwer, that he knew 
the reſpect which was due to his maſter's ſon, but 
offered to make good what he had advanced againſt 
any of the dauphin's houſhold, who ſhould dare to 
oppoſe him. The king, thoroughly perſuaded of 
his ſon's offence, ordered him to retire into Dau- 
phine, Several of the Scotiſh guards were exe» 
cuted, and Cunningham, their commanding offi- 
cer, owed his paxdon purely to the ſollicitation of 
the king of Scots, Some days before the dauphin's 
Dec. 28. departure the queen was delivered of a fon : this was 
Charles duke of Berry, of whom frequent mention 

will be made hereafter. oy 2 

1447. As ſoon as Lewis was arrived in Dauphine, he 
A ealled an aſſembly of the ſtates at Romans. Yves 
Feb. 4. de Sepeaux, the dauphin's chancellor, OY 
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this aſſembly the gratuity of 40000 florins; and the 1447- 
ſtates granted itwith this clauſe, that it was a pure and © — 


free gift, and granted without prejudice to their privi- 
leges and liberties. The gratuity was afterwards aug- 
mented, and conſtantly with the ſame clauſe; which 
as it carries an image of liberty, is ſtill ſome con- 
ſolation to thoſe who have loſt it. There were fre- 
quent conteſts upon this ſubject: the dauphin at firſt 
demanded more than he had a deſign to obtain, 
that he might ſeem to make ſome compliance, when 


they granted him what he really aimed at. Beſides 


the revenues of Dauphin, he had in his poſſeſſion 
the confiſcated eſtates of the count d' Armagnac, 
Chateau- Thierry, the county of Comminges, and 
the chartellanies of Rouergue. 

Lewis gave himſelf up entirely to the regulation 
of his dominions, and reduced the balliages, which 
were very numerous, to two, and one ſenechalcy. As 
he was paſſionately fond of hunting, he prohibited this 
exerciſe, nor would ſuffer a tree to be cut down in 
the Dauphinal foreſts. He took an account of the 
adminiſtration of the finances, and governed with 
ſo much wiſdom and diſcretion, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſmallneſs of his revenues, and the few troo 


which he had, his reputation made him reſpected by 


all Europe. The Swirzers, the duke of Savoy, the 
princes of Italy, the kings of Navarre, Arragon, 
and England, fought his alliance; and the republick 
of Genoa would have choſe him for their maſter. | 

Few ſtates have been ſubject to more revolutions 


than the ſtate of Genoa, This city was originally 


one of the principal towns of Liguria, and became 
a Municipium of the Romans. After having been 
deſtroyed by Mago, the brother of Hanibal, and 
rebuilt by Spurius Lucretius, it remained under the 

oman dominion till the invaſion of Italy by the 
Goths. It was afterwards ſacked by Rotharis king 
of tlie Lombards. Charlemagne having rebuilt it, 

. annexed 
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1447. annexed it to the empire of the Franks, under the 
government of a particular count, The firſt, named 


Audemar, defeated the Saracens, and conquered 
the iſle of Corſica. Some time after the Saracens 
took Genoa, and put the greateſt part of 'the inha- 
bitants to the ſword, or carried them captive into 
Africa. Thoſe who were left behind, gave them- 
ſelves up to traffick, repaired the city, and about 
the year 1100 formed a republick, whereof the go- 
vernment was in the hands of four principal families, 
which conſtituted two factions. The Spinolas and 
the Dorias on one fide, and the Fieſques and the 
Grimaldis on the other, rent the boſom of their 
country, under a pretence of defending its liberties 
againſt their competitors. This unhappy republick, 
ſubmitting by turns to conſuls or a podeſta, under- 
went, for near three centuries, all the ills attending 
upon anarchy and tyranny, under the form of a free 
government, till the people, wearied out with the 
diſſenſions and avarice of the nobility, in 1257, 
made choice of William Baccanegra to govern the 
Rate under the title of captain. . 
I)he nobles ſoon made themſelves maſters of the 
government again, and as the factions of the Guelfs 
and Gibelins began to take place about that time, 
it was again divided between two parties. The 
Grimaldies and the Fiefques went over to the Guelfs, 
and the Dorias and the Spinolas as ſoon became 
Gibelins; and the latter having gained the advan- 
tage over their rivals, the former were expelled the 
city, and obliged to take refuge in Naples: but 
the Guelfs in time regaining the ſuperiority tranſ- 
Ther the ſovereignty of Genoa to Robert king of 
Naples. a e 
x: Whilſt the Genoeſe were thus unhappy at home 
by their civil wars, they ſignalized themſelves abroad 
by their conqueſts. They had long and bloody eon- 
teſts with the inhabitants of Piſa and the Venetians, 
8 5 5 
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The Piſans were brought under ſubjection, and the 1447. 
power of Venice muſt have yielded to the Genoeſe. 


if their own diviſions had not made them loſe the 
benefit of the advantages they had gained. 

The Genoeſe, tired of changing their governors 
without being either more free or more happy, 
fought out for foreign lords. They ſubmitted to 
the yoke of the emperor Henry VII. and Robert of 
Anjou, king of Naples, and then they returned 
again to their own countrymen. Simon Boccane- 
gra, whoſe name was dear to the people, was, in 
1339, choſen duke, or doge of Genoa. He ſub- 
dued the party of the Guelfs, and made an ordi- 
nance, by which all the families, who had ever horn 
offices in the ſtate, from the firſt foundation of the 
republick, were declared noble. By this means the 
new. duke, in augmenting the number of the nobi- 
lity, in reality leſſened their power, or, at leaſt, 
the: power of the principal families. He went even 
farther, and, by the ſame ordinance, declared all thoſe. 
to be citizens who had never been in any poſt, and 
upon theſe only the government of the republick 
was devolved under the authority of the doge. 
The families, which were then admitted to em- 
ployments, became conſiderable, and gave riſe to 
the diſtinction of the old and new nobility. The 
Grimaldis, the Fieſques, the Dorias, and the Spi- 
nolas, which were alternately the tyrants of the re- 
publick, found themſelves under a neceſſity of com- 
8 but what they durſt not openly undertake, 
they brought about by addreſs: they ſow'd jealouſies 
between the Fregoſes and the Adornes, who then 
divided the authority, and got Boccanegra depoſed 
within five years after his election. 

HFenceforward we ſee nothing more than a fad 
alternative of ariſtocracy and democracy. The Ge- 
noeſe perpetually divided, and conſtantly unhappy, 
, neither how to obey or maintain their liberty. 

When 
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1447. When they could not agree among themſelves, they 
Wa gave up the ſovereignty to different princes. They 


firſt put themſelves under the duke of Milan, and 
then in 1395 under Charles VI. and after maſſacring 
the French in 1409, they ' choſe the marquis of 
Montferrat to rule over them. Four years after; 
they returned to the Viſconti's, to put themſelves 
again under the French in 1458. Scarce had the 
republick recovered its liberty, before the ambition 
of the nobles, and the inconſtancy of the people, 
plunged it again into freſh troubles, which ended 
in a ſubjection to a foreign yoke z nor did they af- 
ter this enjoy a greater tranquillity. *Tis obſerved; 
that from 1494 to 1328, the city of Genoa was go- 
gerned in more than twelve different manners, by 
counts, conſuls, podeſtats, captains, rectors, abbats 
of the people, reformers, and dukes choſe out of 


the nobility, or from among the people. In 1327, 


in the reign of Francis I. Andrew Doria was ſo for- 
tunate as to reſtore his country to liberty, and made 
himſelf ſtill more illuſtrious, by refuſing the ſoves 
reignty of it. He made a new ordinance, which li- 
mited the ancient noble families to eight and twenty, 
to which were afterwards added four and twenty 
others, that conſtituted the ſecond: claſs of the no- 
bility. At prefent, the government of Genoa is 
entirely ariſtocratical; the doge, in whom the ſo- 
vereignty ſeems to reſide, is changed every two 
years, and only lends his name to the decrees of the 
grand council. | we e paiyia 

It was when the factions of the Fregoſes and the 
Adornes were at the higheſt, that the Genoeſe caſt 
their eyes upon the dauphin. But whilſt Charles VII. 
was taking proper meaſures to make his advantage 
of their offers, John Fregoſe found means to get 


himſelf elected doge, and then let the French know, 


that as he was now ſole maſter of Genoa, he was re- 
ſolved to maintain his conqueſt. The king did not pur- 
| | me 
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fue the affair with much warmth, as it was the dau- 1447: 
phin, whom the Gdnoeſe had deſired to bear rule ws 
over them, and his council repreſented to him, that 
it was of leſs conſequence to loſe Genoa and all Italy, 
than to make the prince too powerful. Eleven years 
after in 1458, Genoa ſubmitted to Charles VII. who 
committed the government of it to John duke of 
Calabria. | $706 
In the mean time died pope Eugenius IV. Nicho- 
las V. who ſucceeded him, beſought the king and the 

dauphin to uſe their endeavours to put an end to the 
ſchiſm which divided the church. The council of 
Baſil having depoſed Eugenius in 1439, had choſen 
Amadeus duke of Savoy. This prince had given 
up his dominions to his ſon, and retired to the caſtle 
of Ripaille near Geneva, where, with ſeveral of his 
courtiers, he led a very voluptuous life; however, as 
his retirement had made a great deal of noiſe, and his. 
manner of living was not known, the council raiſed 
him to the pontificate under the name of Felix V. 
The oppoſite party to Felix V. having choſen Nicho- 
las V. after the death of Eugenius, the king, who 
was deſirous of reſtoring peace to the church, ſent 
John Juvenal des Urſins, archbiſhop of Rheims, and 
the mareſchal de Fayette, as his embaſſadors, to pro- 
mote an accommodation between Felix and Nicholas. 
The dauphin gave the ſame commiſſion, witli the 
ſame title, to the archbiſnop of Embrun, and the 
lord of Malicorne. After ſeveral negotiations between 
the two parties, Felix reſigned the chair, and ac- 
knowledged pope Nicholas, who nominated Felix to 
the deanery of the ſacred college, and made him per- 
petual legate to the holy ſee in Savoy, Piedmont, 
and a part of Germany. The fathers of the council 
of Baſil acquieſced in the accommodation, paid obey- 
ſance to Nicholas, and declared that the council was 
broke up. Thus did the king and the dauphin put 
an end to a ſchiſm which had laſted near ten 55 3 
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About this time there happened an accident,-whick 
gave the dauphin a great deal of trouble. One Ma- 
riette came from Dauphine, and addreſſing himſelf 
to Breze, told him, that the dauphin was preparing 
to return to court, was reſolved to remove the king's 
miniſters from about his perſon, and that his indig- 
nation was particularly to fall upon Breze. This 
gentleman adviſes Mariette to apply himſelf directly 
to the king, without mentioning his name. Mari- 
ette having made his depoſition, was ſent back into 
Dauphinẽ to pick up farther information. The dau- 
phin, upon notice of what had paſſed, cauſed him too 


be taken into cuſtody. Under this confinement this 


1449. 


wretched creature fell ſick, and the dauphin, to pre- 
vent all ſuſpicion of contributing to his death with a 
view of concealing the truth, cauſed all poſſible care 
to be taken of him. Upon his recovery he was car- 
ried to Paris, convicted of calumny, and condemned! 
to die. g 7” "ae tinte 
The year following the dauphin finiſhed the affair 
of the donation of the counties of Clermont, Au- 
vergne, and Sancerre, which had been made over 
to him by Robert biſhop of Albi *, for a yearly pen- 
Robert, biſhop of Albi, the ſon of Bernard II. dauphin of. 
Auvergne, and count of Clermont, and of Margaret de Sancerre, 
laid claim to the counties of Auvergne and Clermont, as 1 
ſols remaining heir male of the dauphins of Auvergne, The 
county of Sancerre belonged to him in right of his mother; but 
notwithſtanding this claim, Anne his ſiſter, by a fotmer-marriape,/ 
carried the counties of Auvergne and Clermont into the hpuſe o. 
ee by her marriage with Lewis II. duke e 
Bourbon; after which they paſſed into the houſe of Orleans, by 
the marriage of Gaſton of France with the heireſs of Montpenſier. 
Eouifa' of Orleans, the only daughter of Gaſton, Who * 
title of Made moi ſelle, gave them by will to Philip of France, duke 
of Orleans, the brother of Lewis XIV. e . 
As to the county of Sancerre, Margaret the Biſhop's ſiſter, by 
the ſame marriage, carried it into the houſe of Beuil, by her niat- 
riage with John IV. lord of Beuil. This houſe was ſettled in the 
ſſeſſion of it by the marriage of Anthony de Beuil, the grand- 


ſon of * with Jane the natural ſiſter of Lewis XI. who had 


the claim of the bilbop of Albi. 
807 ſion 
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ſion of ſix thouſand crowns of gold. He aboliſhed 1449. 
all the pretended rights of fovereignty, which the 
archbiſhop of Vienne, and the biſhops of 'Gap, Va- 
lence, and Die, had uſurped during the wars of the 
dauphin with the counts of Provence; and to ſtrengthen 
his authority ſtill farther, he entered into a perpetual 
alliance with the duke of Savoy. 
he ſmall agreement there was between Charles 
VII. and the dauphin, made it ſuſpected that the 
prince had given poiſon to Agnes Sorel, who died- 1450. 
this year, very much lamented both by the king, tg 
court, and the people. She never abuſed the Royal 
favour, and united in her ſingle perſon the extraor- 
dinary characters of a tender miſtreſs, a faithful 
friend, and a good citizen. I know not why Alain 
. Chartier ſhould take ſo much pains to * her 
chaſtity. Charles VII. had by her three daughters, 
Margaret, married to Olivier de Coitivi, ſeneſchal of 
Guyenne ; Charlotte, to James de Breze, ſeneſchal 
of Normandy ; and Jane, to Anthony de Beüil, 
count of Sancerre. | | 
The dauphin having ſettled order in his eſtates, ac- 
quainted the king with his deſign to marry Charlotte of 
Savoy. The king made anſwer, that he did by no 
means approve of his contracting any alliance, till the 
war with England was at an end; and that if peace 
was made between the two crowns, he intended for 
him a.daughter of the duke of Buckingham's, of the 
royal family of England. The dauphin, who was leſs 
minded to aſk his father's advice, than to obtain his 
conſent in a point he had already reſolved upon, diſ- 
patched Chauſſon and Bloſſet, to inform his majeſty 
of the advantageous terms propaſed by the duke of 
Savoy, to wit, 260,000 crowns in gold, with forces 
ſufficient to make a conqueſt of the Milaneze. The 
ſame deputies were farther ordered to deſire the king 
2 up Guyenne to the dauphin, which he under- 
took to conquer at his own expence. 
Vol. I, E As 
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As this prince had already diſcovered the tendency 


— of his diſpoſition, the more advantageous his propo- 


I451. 


ſals appeared, the more carefully were they diſcuſſed. 
The council were of opinion, that it was ſafer for the 
ſtate to leave Guyenne in the hands of the Engliſh, 
than to contribute to the augmentation of the dau- 
phin's power. Lewis, without troubling himſelf 
much about the king's conſent, bent his mind wholly 
upon bringing his marriage to a concluſion, and gave 
a commiſſion to Yves de Sepeaux, and Aimar de 
Poiſieu, ſays Capdorat, to go into Savoy, and agree 
upon the articles. The natural ſon of the count de 
Armagnac, ſeneſchal of Dauphine, and Anthony 
Eolomier, general of the finances, went afterwards 
to Geneva, where they ſigned the * contract, which 
was ratified at Chalant. 

By this contract, the duke gave with his daughter 


to hundred thouſand crowns in gold, of ſeventy to 


the mark, whereof fifteen thouſand were to be paid 
upon ſigning the contract, fifteen thouſand more upon 
the delivery of the princeſs, and twenty thouſand after 


the celebration of the marriage. The remaining one 


hundred and fifty thouſand were laid upon the im- 
poſts and cuſtoms of Nice and Verceil, out of which 
were to be paid fifteen thouſand every year till the 
whole was paid; and the dauphin gave to the dau- 
phineſs a dowry of ten thouſand crowns, which was 
not to be fixed till after the conſummation of the 
marriage. It was farther ſtipulated, that when ſhe 
came to be twelve years old, ſhe ſhould renounce all 
claim to the ſucceſſion of the duke and dutcheſs of 
Savoy. | 67 


In the beginning of March the dauphin went to 


 Chamberi. The night before the ſolemnization of 
the marriage, there came an herald from the king to 


oppoſe it, and to threaten the duke of Savoy with 


It was ſigned on the 14th, and ratified the 23d of February. 
2 his 
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his reſentment, if he proceeded in it any farther. He 1451. 
declared, that Charles did not deſpiſe the alliance of wy * 
the houſe of Savoy, but that he was extreamly ſur- 
prized that this marriage ſhould be concluded with- 
out his permiſſion. Chauſſon found out the herald, 
and demanded his credentials. The herald, who at 
firſt pretended to come from the count de Dunois to 
give this advice to the duke, being preſſed by Chauſ- 
ſon, ſaid, that he would deliver them only into the 
duke's hands; but upon hearing that he could have 
no audience that day, and that the-dauphin was to 
be married the day following, he delivered them to 
him. Theſe letters, however, did not prevent the 
celebration of the marriage; but when it was over, 
the dauphin and duke ſent back the herald with let- 
ters to the king and queen, The duke declared in 
his, that he had never doubted, but that the dau- 
phin had obtained his majeſty's conſent, and that the 
ceremony of the marriage was over before the herald 
had delivered his credentials. 

The king was by no means ſatisfied with this an- 
ſwer, but thought fit to expreſs his diſcontent no 
otherwiſe than by ſhewing a great deal of indifference 
towards his ſon. | 

Beſides the ordinary gratuity, the ſtates of Dau- 
phine conſented, upon' the dauphin's remonſtrances, 
to grant him a the for the happy arrival of the 
dauphineſs, upon condition that every town ſhould 
voluntarily tax itſelf. At firſt they offered him only 
about ſix or ſeven thouſand florins ; but he uſed ſo 
many ſollicitations, that they at laſt advanced this 
preſent to twenty-one thouſand florins. | 

The dauphin, who had cauſed new * coin to be 
ſtruck without calling in the old, to make the ſpecie 

| E 2 more 


* As I ſhall have frequent occaſion to ſpeak of coin, it may not 
de amifs to ſet down here the proportion which the current money 
bore to the real ſpecies, From 1456 to 1461, the year 2 

arles 
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1451. more common, ſuffered all kinds of foreign coin to 
pass current. | 


14.52. 
Lewis immediately diſpatched Eſtiſſac to make re- 
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This prince, by encouraging trade in his domini- 
ons, ſought to introduce an univerſal peace, and pub- 
liſhed a declaration, prohibiting all gentlemen Gow 
making war upon each other. Thele private feuds, 
which had been kept up in ſeveral provinces from 
time immemorial, were always dropt when the crown 
declared war ; but they were only ſuſpended for a 
ſeaſon; they were ſoon rekindled with greater 
warmth, and filled the kingdom with laughter and 
violence. The gentry- looked upon this barbarous 
cuſtom as the moſt noble of their privileges. Hum- 
bert had expreſsly ſtipulated for the keeping of it up, 
when he ſurrendered Dauphine. The declaration, 
which aboliſhed it, continued in force, whilſt the 
dauphin ſupported it with his preſence ; but after his 
retreat into Burgundy, theſe engagements began 
again, and in 1460 we find Ralph de Comb defeat- 
ing James de Lompar. They appeared before Gre- 
noble with upwards of ſixty gentlemen, nor could the 
parliament prevail upon them to lay down their arms. 

Lewis would have lived peaceably enough in Dau- 
phine, if the king's favourites had not ſtirred up the 
father againſt the ſon. Charles began by withdraw- 
ing his penſions, and took from him Beaucaire, 
Chateau-Thierry, and the Chatellenies of Rouergue. 


monſtrances to his majeſty ; but as theſe were rejected, 
the dauphin entered into an agreement with the count 


Charles the VIIth died, the mark in gold was worth a hundred 


livres, and the mark in ſilver eight livres fifteen ſuls. From 1461, 


the firlt year of Lewis XI. till the time of his death in 1483, the 
mark in gold was advanced to a hundred and eighteen livres, ten 
ſols, and the mark in ſilver to ten livres. Seventy- two crowns 
in gold went to the mark, and the current value of theſe was thirty 
ſols, and three deniers. The ſpecies of gold was of the purity of 
twenty-three karats and a half; and the ſpecies of ſilver was eleven 
deniers, twelve grains. See /e Blanc. | q 
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de Armagnac, and gave up to him the Chatellenies 1452. 
and Beaucaire for twenty-two thouſand crowns ix 
gold. The king hereby more provoked againſt 
his ſon, advanced with his forces towards the Lyon- 
nois. The dauphin repreſented to him, that he was 
informed of all the ill offices that were done him at 
court, that they had a deſign to drive him out of 
Dauphine, and even to cut him off from the ſucceſ- 
ſion to the crown, The king made anſwer, that he + 
had been miſinformed concerning the cauſe of his 
march; but that indeed he received complaints of his 
male-adminiſtration from every quarter, that he de- 
fired him to alter his conduct, or that otherwiſe he 
ſhould be obliged to animadvert upon it as became 
his father and his king. 

5 this anſwer the dauphin beſought his majeſ- 
ty, that he would be pleaſed to ſend a prince of the 
blood, or ſome other perſon of diſtinftion, who 
might give him an account of the adminiſtration of 
Dauphine, and not require his perſonal appearance, 
as he was not ignorant that all the miniſters and fa- 
vourites being his enemies, he could not appear at 
court with Gkety. + The dauphin at the ſame time 
dropped an inſinuation, that if they drove him to de- 
ſpair, he ſhould reſolve to quit the kingdom. Charles, 
who was afraid of carrying his ſon to that extremity, 
ſent John de Jambes, lord of Montſoreau, and John 
de Eſtouteville, lord of Torci, maſter of the Croſſe- 
bows, to let him know, that his majeſty required no 
more of him than to ſupporttherights of the churches 
in Dauphine ; to give no diſturbance to John du 
Chatel, whom the pope had nominated to the-arch- 
biſhoprick of Vienne; to reſtore to the church of 
Lyons the places he had wrongfully taken from it; 

and to ſend back to his majeſty all ſuch as had quit- 
ted his ſervice to go over into Dauphine. 

Torci and Montſoreau returned to court, and 

ſpared no pains to diſpoſe the king to give a favour- 
| | E 3 able 
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1452. able reception to the anſwer, which the dauphin ſoon 
A after ſent by the archbiſhop of Embrun, Courcillon, 
Bernes, and Fautrier. 7 * 

After proteſtations of inviolable fidelity, the prince 
promiſed the king, that he would never hereafter re- 
ceive any perſon at his court, that ſhould be diſa- 
greeable to his majeſty, and conſented to ſubmit all 

the eccleſiaſtical diſputes to the judgment of cardi- 
nal d' Eſtouteville. This Prelate, who was as much 
diſtinguiſned by his merit as his birth, had been 
ſent into France by pope Nicholas V. to make up 
the differences between France and England, to ſet- 
tle the affair of the pragmatick ſanction, and to ſol- 
licit in favour of James Coeur, who was then under 

proſecution. ; 
James Coeur, the ſon of a merchant of Bourges, 
was brought up to trade from his infancy, and ac- 
uired ſuch prodigious wealth, as made ſome per- 
ns, who had leſs underſtanding than taſte for the 
marvellous, ſuſpect him of having found out the 
philaſopher's ſtone. | His ſecret conſiſted in a vaſt 
and enterprizing genius, a continual application, 
and a probity which had procured him the confi- 
dence of all the merchants in Europe and Aſia. He 
was made the ſteward of the king's coin, and maſ- 
ter of the mint at Bourges. He obtained the arch- 
biſhoprick of that city. for his brother, and the bi- 
ſhoprick of Lugon for his ſon. His credit was fre- 
quently uſeful to the ſtate, and of great influence in 
the government. Twas he who furniſhed the ſums 
neceſſary for the conqueſt of Normandy. Howe- 
ver, the ſervices he had done did not hinder, but 
that he was accuſed of exaction, extortion, and other 
crimes, particularly of having. delivered up ta the 
Saracens a Chriſtian ſlave, who had made his eſcape 
out of their hands; of having lent them conſidera- 
ble ſums, and of having ſupplied em with arms and 
harneſs. The firſt article he abſolutely denied; a 
the 
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the ſecond he ſaid, he had the king's verbal permiſ- 1452. 
ſion; but this, his majeſty ſaid, he did not recollect. Ve. 
farther find by his indictment, that he was ſuſpected 
of having given poiſon to Agnes Sorel, but nothing 
of this appears in the verdict. In ſhort, Jane de 
Vendomes, lady of Mortagne, who was his accuſer 
upon this head, was convicted of calumny, and ba- 

niſhed the kingdom. As to the extortions whereof 
he was accuſed, they were probably no other than 
ſome little irregularities almoſt unavoidable, and 
poſſibly not ſo much as known, to perſons engaged 
in great dealings ; ſuch irregularities as would nevet 
be judged criminal, but where paſſion rather than 
juſtice ſhall interpret a law to the utmoſt rigour. 
'Tis faid, that this proſecution of James Coeur was 
brought about by the inftigation of his enemy Dam- - 
martin; at leaſt he had the greateſt advantage in 
the confiſcation of the goods of the party accuſed, 
who was condemned by ſentence of the commiſſa- 
ries paſs'd on the x 9 of May 1453, to undergo 
an ignominious puniſhment, to pay a fine of 400,000 
crowns, and to have his eſtate confiſcated, The 
king gave him his life at the ſollicitation of the pope, 
to whom he had done great ſervices, and in conſi- 
deration of thoſe which the ſtate had received from 
him. His riches were perhaps his only crime, as 
he was afterwards declared innocent by the parlia- 
ment, and reſtored to the poſſeſſion of his eſtate, 
This gentleman, after his condemnation, ſettled in 
the iſland of Cyprus, where his credit, abilities, and 
reputation, which was not blemiſhed by his diſgrace, 
raifed him a more conſiderable fortune than that 
which he had loſt. . Ea 

Cardinal d'Eſtouteville not ſucceeding in his lega- 

tion, either as to the peace, or the pragmatick ſanc- 

tion, was returning unſatisfied, and without waiting 

for the deciſion of the proceedings againſt James 
Coeur, who was not — to his trial till the year 
588 4 after. 
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1452. after, He had already paſſed the mountains, when 
LW he received information that war was juſt ready to 
break out between the king and the duke of Savoy. 

Hereupon he returned back, and gave ſo happy a turn 
to the diſpoſitions of theſe two princes, as to make 

ace between them, which was ſealed at Clepir, near 
OZ. 27. Foun, by the marriage of the princeſs of Yolande of 
France with Amadeus prince of Piedmont. 

At the lame time news was brought, that Talbot 
had made a deſcent in the Medoc, at the head of 
four or five thouſand Engliſh, and that the town of 

Bourdeaux had opened its gates to him. The dau- 
phin judg'd this a proper opportunity to regain his 
rajefty's favour. Tho! the father and ſon were not 
yet come to an open rupture, yet they mutually diſ- 
truſted each other. The king urg'd, that in all the 
deputations ſent to him by his ſon, there were only 
indefinite proteſtations of fidelity and obedience, 
couch*d under all the general terms that perſons 
uſually make uſe of, who would avoid entering in- 
to expreſs engagements. He complain*d, that his 
fon declin'd' to rely upon his word, which his great- 
_ eſt enemies had ever reſpecteeeee. 
The dauphin, who at all events had laid up arms, 
and engag'd a great number of gentlemen, whom 
he diſtributed into companies, would have made a 
merit of it with the king, and divert the ſuſpicions he 
| might have form'd. He. offered him his ſervices 
| againſt the Engliſh, proteſting, that he deſired no- 
| thing more than to ſacrifice his life for him. 
[1 The king, not much affected with this proce- 
| dure of his ſon, made anſwer, that Normandy and 
= Guyenne had been conquered without his aſſiſtance, 
and that the troops he had raifed, were neither de- 
ſign'd for the ſervice of his father, or the ſtate 
f and thus they grew more and more incenſed againſt 


Lewis's 
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Lewis's diſquietudes however did not hinder him 1453. 
from u carefully to whatever might be or 
advantage to Dauphine. Notwithſtanding the op- 

ſition of the ordinary judges of Grenoble, and the 

iſhop's official, he converted the dauphinal council 
into a parliament, whereof Francis Portier, procu- 
rator general of the ſtates, and preſident of the 
chamber of accounts, was the firſt and only preſi- 
dent. The year after he founded the univerſity of 1454. 
Valence. Sometime after he publiſhed a famous === 
edict concerning deeds of gift, made and executed 
in a man's life-time, which is ſtill in force. 

Tho' the dauphin found himſelf in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, as might oblige him to keep fair with his 
allies, he was notwithſtanding very careful not. to 

ive up any of his rights. He declared war againſt 

ie duke of Savoy about the homage of the mar- 
quiſate of Saluces, which both of them laid claim to; 
however, he conſented to an agreement, as being 
unwilling to create new enemies, whilſt he was en- 
gaged in diverting the ſtorm, which was raiſing 
againſt him at court. | | | 

The withdrawing of his penſions, and the dimi- 145g. 
nution of his revenue by the ceſſion of the chattel- Coynns 
lenies of Auvergne, laid him under a neceſſity of | 
increaſing the taxes, and the miſery to which they 
were reduced, made his ſubjects unable to pay them. 

Hence aroſe general complaints, which the dau- 
phin's enemies did not fail to turn to his diſadvan- 
tage. Whether the favourites of Charles had alrea- 
dy ſet him againſt his ſon, or that they judged it 
was not more dangerous for them to have actually 
done it, than to be ſuſpected of it by the dauphin, 
*tis certain, that they now made it a principal part 
of their care to cheriſh the king's animoſity. They 
knew, that at court none ought to be quarrelled with, 
but whom they were fully bent to ruin, and they 
conducted themſelves upon this principle. CO | 
turn 
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1456. turn'd the deaf ear to whatever was propoſed to 
him from his ſon, and paſſed into Auvergne. 
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Lewis alarmed at this ſtep, immediately dif- 
tched Courcillon, his grand faulconer, to make 
is moſt humble remonſtrances to the king. Charles 
refuſed to give him audience, and ſent him a diſ- 
miſſion by the chancellor, 

The dauphin ſollicited the prince of Orange, and 
thoſe of Berry, to enter into his party ; he likewiſe 
fought the aſſiſtance of the pope, and ſent Courcil- 
len again to the king, with Gaſton du Lyon his 
carver, and Simon de Couvreur, prior of the Cæ- 
leſtins at Avignon. Their ialtrultions were very 
near the ſame with thoſe of the former deputations, 
and conſiſted meerly in proteſtations of fidelity, and 
a deſire not to return to court. 

The king anſwered, that this laſt article did not 
agree well with the ſhews of obedience, which his 
ſon affected to put on; that he would do well to 
begin with removing from him his evil counſellors 
that otherwiſe they knew how to chaſtiſe him, an 
bring him back to his duty. The pope, the kin 
of Caſtille, and the duke of Burgundy endeavoure 


in vain to reconcile the fon with the father. The 
ſeverity of Charles was the conſequence of his weak- 


neſs, which ſuffered him to be blindly led by the 
impreſſions made on him by his minifters, 
Dammartin in a letter to his majeſty, told him, 
that the dauphin was arming all his ſubjects; that 
the baſtard of Armagnac was at the head of his 
troops, and that his council was compoſed of Peter 
Meulhon, Aymard de Clermont, the baſtard of 
Poitiers, John de Vilaines, de Neveu, Malortie, 
and Bournazel, who had each of them a company 
of an hundred lances ; but that the greateſt part of 
the gentry would declare for his majeſty, as ſoon as 
he ſhould enter Dauphine. This letter carried the 
king's diſpleaſure fo high, that he ordered Dam- 
f martin 
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his perſon. _ | | 
Dammartin made haſte to execute an order which 
gratified his private reſentment ; but the dauphin 
not relying upon his troops, nor depending any 
longer upon the forces of his houſhold, under a 
pretence of riding out to hunt, went off to S. 


Claude, attended by ſome particular officers. From 


hence he wrote to the king, deſiring leave to join 
with the duke of Burgundy in his wars againſt the 
the Turks. At the ſame time he ſent a circular 
letter to all the clergy throughout the kingdom, re- 
quiring their prayers; it being his uſual method to 
make ſupplications to heaven, when he thought him- 
ſelf without refuge from man. It was not without 
reaſon, that he diſtruſted his followers, Bernes, Ma- 
lortie, and Chatillon, entered into engagements with 
the king, which they confirmed by oath. The dau- 
phin choſe rather to throw himſelf into the hands 
of generous enemies, than ſuſpected friends; he ap- 
plied himſelf to the prince of Orange, and was con- 
ducted to Bruſſels by the marſhal of Burgundy. 
Duke Philip, who was at Utrecht, upon infor- 
mation of the dauphin's arrival, behaved with equal 
dence and generoſity. He ſent word to the 
ing, that the prince was entered into his domini- 
ons without his previous knowledge, and that he 
ſhould pay him all the honours due to the heir of 
the crown, *till ſuch time as he could bring about a 
reconciliation betwixt him and his majeſty. At the 
ſame time he ſent orders to the ducheſs of Burgundy 
and the count de Charolois to treat the dauphin as 
the eldeſt ſon of their ſovereign, When the duke 
return'd to Bruſſels, the dauphin went to meet him. 
As ſoon as they came within ſight of each other, 
they ran and embrac'd. The dauphin gave a de- 
tail of all his ſufferings ; and the duke, without ei- 
ther approving or blaming his conduct, made an- 


ſwer, 
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martin to march againſt the dauphin, and ſecure 1456. 
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1456. ſwer, that he might diſpoſe of his perſon and for- 
tune both for and againſt all perſons whatſoever, ex- 


but fiery, impetuous, and abſolute, He was of- 


cept againſt his lord the king. The hiſtory of 
Lewis XI. will be ſo oft connected with that of the 
duke of Burgundy and the count de Charolois, that 
it may not be amiſs to give here the character of 
thoſe two princes. | 
The terror, which princes inſpire, ſhews only their 
power, reſpect follows their dignity ; but their real 
glory ariſes from the perſonal eſteem and conſidera- 
tion which others have for them. Philip enjoy'd 
theſe valuable advantages. He was ſur-named the 
Good, a far more glorious addition than all the titles 
derived from the ambition of princes and the miſe- 
ry of mankind. He lov'd his people as much as 
he was belov'd by them, and alike diſcharged his 
inclination and his duty, by making them happy ; 
they paid thoſe reſpects to his virtue which were 
due to his ſtation. His converſation was amiable; he 
was addicted to pleaſure, extreamly fond of the la- 
dies, and had the gayeſt court in Europe. But in 
doing juſtice to his merit, we cannot but own, that 
he ſometimes ſwerv'd from the paths of virtue. He 
carried his revenge too far againſt the inhabitants of 
Dinant; and his ambition, ſupported by a prudent 
conduct, led him to ſeveral uſurpations. 
Philip the Good was thrice married. His two 
firſt wives, Michelle of France, the daughter of 
Charles VI. and Bonne of Artois, the daughter of 
Philip count of Eu, and widow. of Philip count of 
Nevers, leaving no children, he was married a third 
time to Iſabel the daughter of John I. king of Por- 


tugal, by whom he had Charles, count of Charo- 


lois, who was the laſt duke of the ſecond houſe of 


Burgundy. He had beſides eight natural ſons and 
ſeven natural daughters. 


The count of Charolois was generous and ſincere 


fended 
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fended with a remonſtrance as with a contradiction. 1456. 
He expected obedience and not advice, and loy'd . 
not juſtice but ſeverity. Without much taſte for 
pleaſures, which have ar leaſt the advantage of ſoften- 
ing a character, he had no inclination for the wo- 
men. War was his ſole paſſion, the object of his 
tual ſtudy. He revived the Roman cuſtom of 
fortifying his camp with intrenchments. Intrepid 
in the midſt of dangers, he ſought them by choice ; 
and would have equalled Cyrus and Alexander, if 
he had had more prudence or good fortune, Prof- 
perity inſpir'd him with preſumption, and ill ſuc- 
ceſs, by ſouring his temper, increaſed his raſhneſs, 
His courage degenerated into madneſs and fury, 
which made him laviſh of the blood of his ſubjects, 
and ended in the loſs of his own life. He died ſword 
in hand, leaving nothing behind him but the pom- 
pous titles of the bold, the terrible, the raſh, and a 
People unhappy. | 
The king having publiſhed a manifeſto againſt 
the dauphin, call'd together the ſtates of Dauphine. 
Upon informations that Capdorat, Bournazel, and 
Tiergant were advancing with troops towards Dau- 
phine, and that the ſtrong places were furniſhed with 
ammunition and proviſions, he marched to oppoſe 
their enterprizes. Whereupon the province deputed 
the biſhop of Valence to repreſent to him that all 
was quiet, and to conjure him not to enter the coun- 
try with an armed force, which would ſpread terror 
amongſt all his ſubjects, whoſe fidelity he had no 
reaſon to ſuſpect. His majeſty yielded to his repre- 
ſentations, and withdrew his troops. b 
In the mean time, the duke of Burgundy diſ- 
_ John de Croy bailiff of Hainault, Simon de 
in, John de Chimay, and the Toiſon d'or he- 
rald, to his majeſty, to attempt a reconciliation be- 
tween the father and ſon. The dauphin alſo ſent by 
them a letter, wherein-he made his uſual n” 
72 o 
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1456. of ſubmiſſions to the king, and gave him an ac- 
wa count of the generous reception he had met with 


from the duke of Burgundy. The embaſſadors, in 
their endeavours. to perſuade his majeſty to be gra- 
cious to his ſon, particularly inſiſted upon the neceſ- 
ſity the duke of Burgundy was under to receive the 
dauphin, and how much ſecurer he was whilſt un- 
der his protection, than if he had thrown himſelf 
into the hands of the Engliſh, the declared enemies 
of France. The king ſeem'd ſatisfied with what 
perſonally concerned the duke, 'and returned the 
dauphin the ſame anſwer he had conſtantly given 
him before. | 
Upon the return of the embaſſadors, the dauphin 
again ſent back John de Croy, and Lannoi, the bai- 
liff of Holland, with a moſt ſubmiſſive letter; but 
as they declared, that his highneſs complained of 
his father's miniſters and favourites, the latter took 
care that all propoſals of an accommodation ſhould 
be rejected. Tho? it may be a hard taſk to juſtify 
the dauphin, yet it is certain, that he underwent a 
great many perſecutions from the miniſters. He 
plainly ſaw, that he had no other ſtep to take than 
to continue at Genep, a ſmall town of Brabant, 
which the duke had aſſign'd him for his habitation, 
with a penſion of 6000 livres a month for himſelf, 
and three thouſand livres for the dauphineſs, who 
came to him the year after. The baſtard of Ar- 
magnac, and Montauban, received alfo each of *em 
2400 livres a year beſides. Theſe 2 were all 
paid beforehand, and yet proved inſufficient, ſo that 
the dauphin was frequently obliged to borrow at 
large intereſt. We ſee by the accounts of his houſ- 
hold, that he pawned a piece of gold ſtuff for 800 
crowns. Tis ſaid, that he would have borrowed a 
ſum of money of Francis II. duke of Britany, which 
the duke refuſed to lend him, for fear of diſoblig- 
ing the king; and that this refuſal occaſioned the 
miſunder- | 
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miſunderſtanding which always ſubſiſted between 1457. 
theſe two princes. — 
The counteſs of Charolois lying - in of a daugh- 
ter, the duke deſired the dauphin to ſtand god-fa- Feb. 12. 
ther. She was named Mary; 'twas ſhe who was 
the ſole heir of the houſe of Burgundy, and the 
ſource of ſo many wars, as are not yet entirely era- 
dicated. | 
There fell out, at this time, an affair in the court 
of Burgundy, which gave the dauphin a great deal 
of trouble. The two principal chamberlains of the 
count de Charolois being abſent, Anthony Rolin 
the third chamberlain laid claim to the ſervice, as 
belonging to his office, This honour was diſputed 
with him by Philip de Croy, lord of Querrain, the 
ſon of the lord of Chimay. The duke, who loved 
the houſe of Croy, ſupported the pretenſions of 
Querrain; and the count of Charolois, who hated 
the Croys, defended the claim of Rolin, and urg'd 
in his favour the eſtate of the family. 
The duke provok'd with his ſon's oppoſition, or- 
dered a regiſter of that eſtate to be brought to him, 
and threw it in the fire before his face. The count 
would in all probability have ſwerv*d from the reſ- 
pect which was due to his father, if the dutcheſs 
had not given him a ſign to withdraw. The duke 
in a paſſion call'd for his horſe, and rode where-ever 
the creature carried him; and night coming on, he 
was obliged to take up his lodging in a collier's cot- 
tage. His officers not finding him return, took dif- 
ferent routs in queſt of him, and were under a moſt 
terrible fright till they had found him. The dau- 
phin was apprehenſive leſt his diſagreements with 
his father ſhould make him ſuſpected of diffuſing 
diſcord where-ever he came; for which reaſon he 
prevailed upon the count of Charolois, who had re- 
tired to Dendermond, to return to court, and never 
left the duke till he had reconciled him with ay 
: | wis 
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1457. Lewis had farther the mortification of being the 
way— innocent cauſe of ſome ſevere reproaches, which the 
duke of Burgundy caſt upon the count of Charolois, 
by means of an hunting-match. Lewis having loſt 
his way, the count came back by himſelf. The 
duke fel! into a moſt violent paſſion, bad his ſon go 
find him out, and not come again into his preſence 
without him. Tho? the duke was not over-well 
pleas'd that the dauphin had fled for refuge into his 
dominions, he yer conſider'd him as a Depoſitum, 
for which he was accountable to France, and again 
ſent Montigni, John de Cluny, and the Toiſon d'or, 
to attempt once more a reconciliation in the royal 
family. 

The king receiv*d theſe embaſſadors in Dauphine, 
in the preſence of the king of Sicily, the dukes of 
Calabria and Bourbon, the counts of Maine, Foix, la 
Marche, Dunois, and the principal officers. 

John de Cluny repreſented, that the duke of Bur- 
gundy beſought his majeſty, that he would be 
pleas'd to grant the dauphin the two only favours 
he deſir'd of him ; firſt, that he might be permit- 
ted to continue 1n Burgundy ; and — that he 
would leave Dauphine in the condition wherein it 
then was. The embaſſadors added, that if his ma- 

jeſty was abſolutely refolv'd to have that province, 
they had orders to give it up to him. 

The chancellor Juvenal des Urſins anſwer'd for 
the king, who was preſent, that his majeſty did not 
doubt of the good intentions of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, but that he was not altogether ſo ſure of 
thoſe of the dauphin ; that, far from having fought 
to mitigate the king's anger, he had order'd Dau- 
phine to put itſelf into a ſtate of defence, and that 
ſome of his adherents had even attempted to raiſe. 
an inſurrection in the city of Grenoble; that his 
highneſs had alienated a conſiderable part of his de- 
meſnes, and had — Dauphine fo ill, that 


frequent 
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frequent complaints of his mal-adminiſtration 14 57. 
had been laid before the king, who had found 
himſelf at laſt obliged to take that province into 
his own hand. | . | | (+. 
The king's diſſatisfaction aroſe from the diffi- 
culty the ſtates made of taking the oath to him, 
as not thinking themſelves diſengaged from the 
oath they had before taken to the dauphin. His 
majeſty was extremely ſhocked at this delibera- - - 
tion,: and publiſhed a declaration on the the 24th 
of March againſt all thoſe who either had fol- 
lowed, or ſhould hereafter follow the dauphin. 
He alſo publiſhed a ſecond on the 8th of April, 
containing, very near, the ſame reaſons with 
thoſe which we have ſeen urged by the chan- 
cellor in his anſwernn. | 
The ſtates of Dauphinẽ᷑ aſſembled at Grenoble, 7#9- 
granted the king a gratuity of 40000 florins 3 
and gave him beſides 416 florins, to augment 
the pay of the ſoldiers, who were diſperſed 
throughout the province. vet! (01 ee 
The dauphin, having information that the 
king had given a new commiſſion in his own, 
name to Chatillon, the governor of Dauphine, 
to Nicholas Erland, the treaſurer-general, and to 
the reſt of the officers,” was in the higheſt indig- 
nation at it. He was as jealous of his authority, 
as if he had never departed from his duty: he 
reproached Chatillon with his perfidy, and gave a 
new commiſſion for the (exerciſe of his govern- 
ment to the baſtard of Armagnac, who, as the 
dauphin expreſſes himſelf in his letters patents, 
had quitted eftate, friends, and relations, for his 
ſake, and always faithfully ſerved bim. | 
As the king ſought for an opportunity to re- 
venge himſelf upon the duke of Burgundy, for 
giving an a/y/um to the dauphin, he laid hold of 
the firſt that offered. He had promiſed his 
Vor. I. F daugh - 
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14 57. daughter, the princeſſe Magdelene, to Ladliſlaus, 
ng of Hungary, the ſon of the emperor Albert of 
Auſtria. The embaſſadors, who were diſpatched 
to conclude this marriage, having beſought the 
king, in their maſter's name, to ſee juſtice done 
to him in the affair of the duchy of Luxembourg, 
which Ladiſlaus pretended to have been uſurped 
1458. from him by the duke of Burgundy, his maje- 
ty, without enquiring into the ri 5 of either 
party, declared he took the duchy of Luxembourg 
into his Protection i in the name of the king of 
Hungary. This diſpute was, doubtleſs, upon 
the point of being carried to a very great height, 
when news 'Was ng that Ladulaus was 
dead. 
x This prince o was poiloned by a miſtreſs hain 
he had ſeduced with a promiſe of marriage; and 
who, finding herſelf diſappointed, hearkened on- 
ly to the ſuggeſtions of deſpair. 

This crime was alfo charged upon George Po- 
giebrac, who, having ſeized upon the government 
of Bohemia in oppoſition to Ladiſlaus, judged 
that he could not ſecure his uſurpation but by the 
death of his ſovereign; Pogiebrac immediately 
cauſed himſelf to be crowned king of Bohemia, 
and was acknowledged by the Moravians. To 
confirm his Powe he attempted to ſet a king 
over Hun 

: The brave Hunniati/Corvin; ſurnamed the 
Terror of the Turks, had been the avenger of 
Chriſtendom, and the protector of Hungary, 
whereof Ladiſlaus was barely the king. This 
great ſoldier died before Ladiſlaus, leaving be- 
hind him two children, whom the king cauſed 
to be taken into cuſtody, upon a ſuſpicion of 
conſpiring againſt his government. The eldeſt 
he put to death for having ſlain the count de 
Tilly, an enemy to the Corvin family; and the 
g younger 
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younger Matthias, he continued in priſon under 1458. 
the charge of Pogiebrac. Upon the death of La 


diſlaus, Pogiebrac ſet him at liberty, cauſed him 
to be choſen king of Hungary, and gave him his 
daughter in marriage. | | 

The emperor Frederick Albert, and Sigiſmond 
of Auſtria, had claims to theſe kingdoms, which 
were of little ſervice to them, by - reaſon of 
the diviſion prevailing between them. Charles 
VII. deſiring to be their mediator, ſent Fene- 
ſtrange and the commander of Chandenier, to at- 
tempt a reconciliation, Their endeavours prov'd 
fruitleſs, and ſerved only to ſhew that the houſe 
of Auſtria was then but a phantom of power, 
which was rather ſupported by a great name than 
the real ſtrength of thoſe who bore it. Chande- 
nier wrote his ſentiments of it to the dauphyn; 
The emperor, ſays he, is a weak irreſolute man, 
incapable either of thinking or acting, cloſe with - 
out prudence, and odious through his avargce. 
The princes of his houſe deſpiſe him, theugh 
otherwiſe not more deſerving than himſelf; all 
Germany concurs in this judgment, and if Gop 
would reſtore peace to the auguſt family of France, 
it would ſoon become miſtreſs of the empire, 
which ſtands in need of a power ſufficient to de- 
fend religion, and withſtand the progreſs of the 
Ottomans. Unfortunately, we were not in a 
condition to make our advantage of thelt circum- 
ſtances; diſunion wrought in France, what weak- 
neſs effected in Germany; 1 ot 
' Tho? the dauphin had laid aſide all hopes of 


reconcilement with his father, he notwithſtand- 


ing thought it his duty to appear concern'd at 
his diſgrace, and to omit no opportunity of re- 
gaining his favour. The duke of Burgundy be- 
ing ſummon'd as the firſt peer of the kingdom, 
and dean of the * to attend at the 9 
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1458. the duke of Alengon, ' ſent embaſſadors to inter- 
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cede in his behalf, and to excuſe his own attend- 
ance, alledging, that by the treaty of Arras, 
he was left to his own liberty, either to attend, 
or not, in the aſſembly of the peers. © The dau- 
phin order'd the ſame embaſſadors to follicit the 
chancellor, and the counts of Maine, Eu, and la 
Marche, to ſpeak in his favour. Charles let his 
fon know, that when he had any thing to aſk, 
he would do well to a y directly to himſelf; 
and the dauphin imme — wrote lim a letter 
of thanks for it. 0021 f. 1 
The duke of Alengon was ec of having 
enter'd into a treaty with the Engliſh, to aſſiſt 
them in the invaſion of France. The: dauphin, 
and the baſtard of Armagnac, were ſuſpected of 
being accomplices in this conſpiracy ; the firſt 
queſtion put to the duke upon his examination 
ſeem'd to favour theſe ſuſpicions; but after the 
ſtricteſt enquiry, the parliament declared in the 
ſentenee they pronounced againſt the duke, that 
the dauphin, and che baſtard of mene ee were 
GOA innocent. 

The duke of Alerigon' had — to recom- 
mend kim but his character of prince o the _ 
which he looked as a title of impunity. 
was of a mean and reſtleſs difpoſition, alike . 


quainted with the duties and advantages of his ſta- 


tion. He never apprehended that it was the bu - 
ſineſs of princes to adhere to the king, and that 
they could not be ſeen decently any where elſe but 
at court, He ran at the firſt rumour of a revolt, 
and endeavoured to form a party, which might re- 
ceive ſome benefit from the credit of his name, 
though there was not the leaſt advantage to be ex- 
pected from it to himſelf. The king changed the 
anten toy 8 en was e — 

m, 
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him, into a perpetual impriſonment, and com- 1459. 


mitted him to cloſe cuſtody at Loche. 
In the mean time there aroſe every day new 
grounds of diſpute between the king and the duke 


of Burgundy. The parliament having made ſeve- 


ral decrees againſt John Dubois, bailiff of Caſſel, to 
which he refuſed to ſubmit, the king ſent William 
Bouchet, a counſellor of parliament, to complain 
of him to the duke of Burgundy. The duke made 
anſwer, that the affair did not concern him, that 
the territory of Caſſel belonged to the ducheſs, and 
that he would lay it before his council. Bouchet 


ſoon 1 that he had but little ſatis faction to 


expect. As to his complaint, he was told, that 
the duke had no reaſon to be pleaſed either wih 
the King or the parliament, who abuſed their au- 
thority in retaining all the cauſes which belonged 
to Flanders. Bouchet boldly anſwered, that the 


moſt ad vantageous circumſtance, which could ha 


to the Flemiſh, was to have their cauſes 
ght before the parliament, which would do 
them juſtice, whereas in Flanders all matters were 
decided by caprice or violence. The whole, how- 


ever, that he could obtain, was, that the bailiff of 


Caſſel ſhould no longer remain upon ſuch part of 
the duke's territories, as were held of the king. 

On the other hand the duke of Burgundy com- 
plaining of ſeveral infractions of the treaty of Arras, 


was told, that he had very little reaſon to talk of 


a treaty, which himſelf was breaking every day; 


that beſides there were ſeveral articles of it ſet aſide 


by the treaty made at Paris, when the princeſs 
Catherine was married to the count of Charolois; 
and farther, that the duke had lately agreed to a 
truce with the Engliſh, the old enemies of the 


kingdom. Upon this anſwer the duke ordered 


his chancellor Nicholas Rollin to lay before him 


the wy of Arras, the marriage contract of the 


3 count 
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1459. count of Charolois, and in general all the pieces 
Wy — therto relating, with reflections upon theſe dif- 


Fub 27. 


ferent memoirs, that he might put the whole into 
the hands of the embaſſadors he was ſending to 
the council of Mantua, which pope Pius II. had 
called together, with a view of engaging the 
princes of Chriſtendom in a cruſade, it being the 
duke of Burgundy's defire that the council ſhould 
0 arbitrator of the differences he had vith the 
ing. 

During theſe diſputes the dauphineſs was deli- 
vered of a prince. The dauphin immediately diſ- 
patched couriers to give notice of it to the king, 
to his brother the duke of Berry, to the ſuperior 
courts, and to ſeveral of the prelates. All that re- 

ceived theſe letters ſent them to the king, to know 
his intentions. His majeſty thereupon ordered a 


. Publick thankſgiving, and wrote a letter of con- 


gratulation to the dauphin. 

All the world ſeemed pleaſed with this event ; ; 
but no body expreſſed a greater ſatisfaction at it 
than the duke of Burgundy. He gave a thouſand 
crowns to the meſſenger who brought him the 
news, and ordered that publick rejoicing ſhould be 
made for it throughout all his dominions. The 


child was named Joachim, the duke ſtanding god- 


father, and the lady de Raveſtein, the wife of 
Adolphus de Cleves, the duke's nephew, god- 
mother. © 

After the ceremony of baptiſm was over, the 


dauphin returned his thanks to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and having his head uncovered whilſt he 


ſpoke, the duke bent one knee to the ground, nor 


would he be prevailed on to riſe, till the dauphin 


was covered. I judged it not amiſs to mention 
this circumſtance, to ſhew with what reſpect the 


heir of the crown was treated by ſovereign princes, 
'even of the blood royal of France. 


Theſe 
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Theſe rejoicings were ſoon ſucceeded by mourn- 1459. 
ing, for the young prince lived but four months. 
The dauphin was fo grievouſly afflicted at his death, 
that he made a vow never to converſe with any 
other woman but his wife. Comines ſays, that he 
kept it; if ſo, we muſt place the birth of the four 
natural daughters of Lewis XI. before this period. 
The eldeſt named Guiette, whom he did not 
own, was married without his permiſſion to his 
ſecretary Charles de Sillons. Iſabel was married 
to Lewis de S. Prieſt. Mary married Aimar de 
Poitiers, lord of S. Vallier. Lewis XI. had theſe 
three daughters by Margaret de Saſſenage, the 
widow of Amblar de Beaumont. Jane the youngeſt 
of the four was owned and legitimated on the 25th 
of February 1466. By the act of legitimation, it 
appears, that her mother was a widow named Phe- 
life Renard. Jane was married to Lewis, the ba- 
ſtard of Bourbon, to whom Lewis XI. gave the 
territory of Rouſſillon in Dauphine. He was 
afterwards made admiral of France. © 
The reſentment which Charles VII. private 

kept up towards the duke of Burgundy, and whi 
ſeemed ſuppreſſed, ſoon ſhewed itſelf openly again. 
Charles, who had claimed a ſecond time the duchy 
of Luxembourg in the name of Ladiſlaus king of 
Hungary, now pretended to take poſſeſſion of it. 
in his own right. The biſhop of Cofitance and ks 
Eſternay were ſent as embaſſadors to notify to the 
duke of Burgundy, that his majeſty had treated 
with William duke of Saxe, for the claim he had 
to Luxembourg by Elizabeth the ſiſter and heir of 

| Ladiſlaus. At the ſame time they preſſed the 

dauphin to return to the king his father, and inti- 

| mated, that his majeſty was thoroughly convinced 

| _ the dauphin's rebellion was ſupported by the 
ue. | 5 
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The duke, who had judged it proper to have 


his ſon with all the lords of his court and the pre- 


1460. 


lates preſent at this audience, anſwered, that he 
had received the dauphin, and had paid him all 
the honours that were due to him; but ſo far was 
he from ſeducing, or retaining him, that his high- 
neſs was at his liberty to return into France; that, 
if he pleaſed, he ſhuuld be conducted back by the 
count de Charolois, and with ſuch good attendance, 
as ſhould leave him nothing to fear. As to the 
duchy of Luxembourg, he ſaid, he had bought it 
and paid for it, and was ready to produce his evi- 
dences. The biſhop of Arras then ſpeaking in 
the perſon of the dauphin, recapitulated the ſeveral 
complaints which his highneſs had frequently made 
againſt the miniſters, and inſiſted upon the abuſe 
they had made of their authority, 

In the mean time Thierry de Lenoncour, bailiff 


Wayne of. Vitri, and John de Veroil his lieutenant, went 


into Germany to ſearch for inſtruments concerning 
Luxembourg, The duke of Saxe put into their 
hands all the neceſſary eclairciſſments, aſſured 
them that he would maintain the guaranty ſtipu- 
lated by the contract of fale, and particularly ad- 
viſed the king not to compromiſe the affair, as he 
2s ſure of ſucceſs by the ordinary methods of 
„„ 1 
1 The duke of Burgundy no longer doubting 
that his majeſty was courting the alliance of the 
princes, of the empire with deſign to declare war 
againſt him, ſent embaſſadors to him to gain full 
information, without concealing any one particular 
of his complaints. He repeated all that had paſſed 
ſince the ſigning of the treaty of Arras, and re- 
proached the king with his diſpoſition to break 
the peace, with having ſought the alliance of the 
inhabitants of Liege and Berne, and the princes 
of Germany, with the league he had entered into 
2 g with 
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with the late king of Hungary ; that the duchy of 1460, 
Luxembourg was only the pretence of the ru 
ture, but that the real cauſe of it was the ſanctuary 
he had given to the dauphin, though this laſt cir- 
cumſtance rather merited his acknowledgments. 
Notwithſtanding this mutual warmth and diſſa- 
tisfaction on both ſides, there was yet no open rup- 
ture, the king's weakneſs, which led him con- 
ſtantly to comply with the advices given him by 
his miniſters, not allowing him to come to any 
determination. This prince, who ſo well deſcrved 
to taſte the peace it was his inclination all the 
world ſhould enjoy, paſſed his life in a ſtate of the 
moſt cruel irreſolytion. a 
The dauphin reſided conſtantly at* Genep, where 
he led an inactive life at a time when he might 
have been ſerviceable to the ſtate. He lived there 
with ſome few familiar friends, who formed his 
court, and divided his time between hunting, 
walking, and reading, without intermeddling at all 
with buſineſs, that he might give no cauſe of ſuſ- 
picion to the duke of Burgundy. 
. In the mean time his alliance was courted by 
foreigners. The Catalonians and the prince of 
Navarre ſent deputies to him. Francis Sforza, 
duke of Milan, entered into a treaty of alliance 
with him, by which he promiſed to aſſiſt the dau- 
phin with all his forces, who engaged on the other 
hand to furniſh the duke of Milan with four thou- 
ſand horſe, and two thouſand archers, upon three 
months notice. Tis not eaſy to diſcern how his 
highneſs could poſſibly make good this engage- 
ment, as he then ſubſiſted purely upon the bene- 
volence of the duke of Burgundy. 8 
The inhabitants of Dauphine, who had com- 
plained of the adminiſtration of Lewis, very ſoon 
# | | lamented, 


During his highne 3's retirement at Genep, the hundred 
new novels were drawn up for his amuſement. 
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1460. lamented the loſs of him. The king laid leſs 
Lys taxes upon them; but then whatever was drawn 
out of the province returned thither no more; 
' Whereas the dauphin not only expended amongſt 
them the ſums collected from them, but withal the 
reſt of his income. They found by experience, 
that the miſery of a ſtate proceeds leſs from the 
weight of the taxes laid upon them, than from a 
want of circulation. LON DET i 

1461. In the mean time the dauphin, who was very 
A deſirous of a reconciliation with his father, ſent 
Howard his chief Valet de Chambre to make an- 
other attempt. The anſwer which the king gave 
him in writing, ſhews that he was extreamly af- 
lifted with his ſon's refuſal to come to him; he 
complained bitterly of it in his letter, and pro- 
teſted that he would never conſent to the dauphin's 
requeſt of reſiding out of the kingdom. He re- 
proaches him with declining to ſhare in the dan- 
gers and glory of expelling the Engliſh out of the 
kingdom. He preſſes his return, promiſes all poſ- 
fible ſecurity, and, tells him he had ſeveral things 
of importance to communicate, which he could not 
deliver to any but himſelf. It appears plainly, by 
the tenderneſs and concern expreſſed in this anſwer, 
that his majeſty would have received him graci- 
oully, and that all the artifices of the miniſters 
would have been over-balanced by his paternal af- 
fection. The dauphin cannot here be eaſily juſti- 
fied from the charge of cruelty; his diſtruſt was 
carried far beyond the bounds of duty, which he 

owed to his father. He ſeems even not to have 
thought himſelf unblameable in this reſpect; for 
he ſent back Howard, and inſtead of anſwering his 
father's letters, which indeed did not admit of any 
other reply than obedience, he barely deſired him 
to ſend him ſome women to ſerve the * 
| Who 
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who was ready to lie in. She was ſoon after de- 1461. 
livered of a daughter, the famous Anne de Beau... 
jeu, whom Lewis XI. upon his death bed de- Sbril. 
clared regent of the kingdom at three and twenty 
years of age. | : 
There was, at this time, a negotiation of im- 
portance between the king and the count of Cha- 
rolois. This prince, who hated the Croys, was 
reſolved to deſtroy them; but, fearing the re- 
ſentment of his father, he ſent the count of S. 
Pol, to deſire the king's protection, with leave 
to fight, under his colours, at the head of the 
troops he deſigned for England, in defence of the 
houſe of Lancaſter againſt the houſe of York, 
who were then the two contending parties in that 
kingdom. | ns 
The king laid the count's propoſals before the 
council; and, after proper deliberation, ſent 
back word, that he would receive him with plea- 
ſure, but that he was not yet determined to ſend 
any troops into England. The king would have 
been well pleaſed, that the count of Charolois, 
by a like fault with the dauphin's, ſhould have 
furniſhed him with an opportunity of mortifying 
the duke of Burgundy in the ſame way that had 
raiſed his reſentment, | 
The count de Charolois, not finding the king's 
anſwer ſufficiently clear, deſired that he would 
explain himſelf more diſtinctly; but as it was not 
judged proper to give an anſwer in writing, they 
ſent Genlis. Several meſſages had paſſed upon 
this ſubject, when the king began to ſuſpect ſome 
agreement in this affair between the duke of Bur- 
gundy and the count of Charolois; and hearing 
that the count of Charolois intended to offer vio- 
lence to the Croys, he reſolved to break off the 
negotiation. His majeſty lying then on a 
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146r. bed, cauſed this anſwer to be written in his pre- 
A ſence; For two ſuch kingdoms as mine, I would 


not conſent to à villainous action. 3 
The king's diſeaſe giving cauſe to apprehend a 
bad event, the people about him began to think 
every one of their own intereſt. ?*Tis ſaid, that 
the court was divided into two parties, one of 
which, with the count du Maine at their head, 
was for the dauphin, and that Dammartin was 
the chief of the oppoſite faction. It is much more 
natural to think, that they all looked towards the 
dauphin ; and that Dammartin himſelf was ra- 
ther diſpoſed to find out proper means of ob- 
taining the favour of a prince, who was ſhortly 
to be his maſter, than to engage in an intrigue 
that was as fooliſh as unprofitable. *T'is true, there 
was a ridiculous report ſpread abroad among the 
people, and contrary to the fundamental conſti- 
tution of the kingdom, that the king was minded 
to diſinherit the dauphin, and ſettle the crown 
upon his youngeſt ſon Charles; and this might 
poſſibly give riſe to the notion of two oppoſite 
factions. But, as to the fact, and the conſequen- 
ces drawn from it, whoever ſhall read the Me- 

moire, which the count de Foix, who was an aſſo- 

ciate with the count du Maine, drew up to juſtify 

himſelf from the accuſation of having oppoſed 
the dauphin, will plainly ſee, that it is without 
foundation. If any perſon had been capable of 
ſuch a deſign, the count de Foix would not have 
failed to have accuied him of it, in his own vin- 

dication. | 80 

- He ſays, that in 1460, the king of Caſtille had 
ſent an embaſſy to Charles VII. with propoſals of 
a marriage between Iſabella his ſiſter, and Charles 
the king's youngeſt ſon, and, that he demanded 
Guyenne. To which the king made 2 
t at 
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e that Lewis being the eldeſt ſon, this affair 1461. 
% could not be decided without him, that him 
« ſelf could do nothing in it, that he hoped his 
« ſon would return to him; but, that if he did 
« not, it was his part to conſider of what was to 
ebe done in it.“ e 
The count de Foix, proceeds to give an ac- 
count of what paſſed during the king's ſickneſs; 
he ſays, that the day they talked of ſending an 
herald to give notice to the dauphin of the king's 
condition, every perſon preſent in the council 
ſwore to ſacrifice all towards reconciling the dau- 
phin with the king, in caſe his majeſty recover'd; 
that then Monſ. du Maine, declared this to be his 
reſolution, with a ſolemn promiſe 10 God that he 
would perform it : the like declaration was then 
made by me, by Monſ. de Dunois, and by all the 
reſts, In ſhort, the letter which was written to 
the dauphin in conſequence of this deliberation, 
was ſigned by the count du Maine, the count de 
Foix, the chancellor Juvenal des Urſins, the bi- 
ſhop of Coùtance, mareſchal de Loheae, and the ©, 
count of Dammartin. *Tis true, that when the 
dauphin firſt caſt his eyes upon the ſignatures of 
the count du Maine and Dammartin, he imagin- 
ed that his uncle had given him up; but he was 
not well informed himſelf of what paſſed at court. 

His enemies told the king that he deſigned to 
poiſon him. This was the laſt fatal ſtroke to his 
unhappy father. Weakened with his diſeaſes, 
and waſted with care, he had death always pre- 
ſent before his eyes; this image made ſuch an 
impreſſion upon his mind, that, for ſeveral days, 

he would neither eat nor drink. Thoſe in whom 
he placed the greateſt confidence, beſought him 
to take ſome little ſuſtenance. At laſt he con- 
ſented to yield to their entreaties, but the inteſ- 

| tines 
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1467. tines being cloſed through too-long an abſtinence, 
the food he took down could not paſs. He died 
at Meun-Sur-Yevre, on the 22d of July 1461, 
in the Goth Year of his age, and the 39th of his 
reign. Thus ended Charles VII. after a glorious 
reign, lamented by his ſubjects, and reſpected by 

= enemies. 
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| is now about to appear upon a 1461. 


new theatre, and lay himſelf open before. 
our eyes. Conſtraint belongs —— 
of an inferior ſtation; princes do not think them- 
ſelves obliged to uſe it. They ſeek to conceal 
their deſigns, but their natural diſpoſitions they 
leave expoſed. Ei 
As ſoon as Lewis was informed of his father's 
death, he ſent notice of it to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, and gave him a meeting at Aveſnes. He 
put on. mourning but for one morning, and, at 
night was cloathed in * red. The duke of Bur- 


gundy, 


I mention this trifling circumſtance only to ſhew, that ſome 
of our hiſtorians have unjuſtly aſſigned it as a proof of Lewis 
the XIth's ill nature. Whatever ſecret joy he felt upon the 
death of his father, he was of too artful a diſpoſition' to com- 
mit ſuch an indecency, if this had been one. Theſe authors 
did not confider that Charles VII. did the ſame thing, and 
that it was a cuſtomary practice with all our kings. The au- 
thor of a MS. journal ſays expreſsly, At ſoon as the * 
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gundy, apprehending leſt the enemies of Lewis 


- ſhould oppoſe his return into France, aſſembled 


Aug. 15. 


his nobility ; but Lewis, giving way to ſuſpicion 
rather than gratitude, would not” ſuffer ſo great 
a number of foreigners to paſs into France, and 

revail'd upon the duke to let him be guarded only 

y the chief of his own houſhold troops. They 
found no obſtacle ; the chancellor Juvenal des 
Urſins, and moſt of the magiſtracy waited upon 
him at Aveſnes, followed by an infinite number 
of people, who flocked from all quarters to at- 
tend upon the king, and conducted him to 
Rheims, where he was crowned. The eccleſiaſ- 
tical peers were all preſent, except the biſhop of 
Noyon, whoſe. office. was ſupplied by the biſhop 
of Paris. The lay peers were the duke of Bur- 
gundy, the duke of Bourbon for the duke of 
Guyenne, and the count of Angouleſme for the 


duke of Normandy. The counts of Flanders, 
Champagne, and Toulouſe, were repreſented hy 


the counts of Nevers, Eu, and Vendome. An- 
thony de Croy performed the office of grand- ma- 


ſter, the count of Comminges the office of 


conſtable, and Joachim Ronault that of grand 
ecuyer. Hap 
As much pleaſed as the people were with feſti- 
vals of this nature, yet nothing affected them 
more than the behaviour of the duke of Burgun- 
dy. In the midſt of the ceremony of confecra- 
tion, this prince, . venerable by his age, and ſtill 
more deſerving of reſpect by his virtue than his 
| ſtation, 


dead, the ſun both — of kin. fut. en a purple habit Ia 


all probability, our kir gs wore real mourning only during the 


ceremony of their paying the laſt offices of duty to their pre- 
deceſſor, and that preſently after, cloathing themſelves in 
purple, or a reſembling colour, they inſenſibly fell into the 


wearing of violet- coloured cloaths, which is a kind of pur- 


ple, for their mourning. 
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ſtation, threw himſelf at the king's feet, and be- 1461. 
ſought hit to pardon all thoſe that had offended . 


him. He promiſed him that he would, except 
ſeven, whom he did not name. In all probabi- 
lity the count of Dammartin, Breze, Andrew de 
Laval lord of Loheac, Lewis de Laval lord of 
Chatillon, and William Juvenal des Urſins, chan- 
cellor of France, were herein included ; the other 
two might eaſily. be confounded in the number of 
thoſe whom Lewis turned out of their places. 
He alſo diftinguiſhed the beginning of his reign 
with marks of his favour. He appointed An- 
thony de Croy to be grand maſter of his houſ- 
hold ; the baſtard of Armagnac, and Joachim 
Rouault, were made mareſchals of France, and 
Montauban Admiral. Mauleon de Soule, who 
had already the government of Dauphine, was 
farther made governor of Guyenne, and du Lau 
ſeneſchal. John de Eſtouteville had the place of 
Breze, captain of Rouen. Beaufremont, Rolin, 
and the other officers of the duke of Burgundy, 
had equally a ſhare in the king's favours, as the 
French themſelves. ea on 

The duke, after having done homage' to the 
king for the lands he held of the crown, ac- 
companied him to Paris. His majeſty went firſt 
to S. Denys,” where he had a ſervice ſaid for his 
father. The biſhop of Terni, the pope's nun- 


The mareſchals of France were originally the chief ecuyers 
of the king under the conſtable ; but their dignity was mili- 
tary before his, becauſe they became lieutenants to the ſeneſ- 
chal of France, who was the head of the Troops, before the 
conſtable ſucceeded to the place and functions of the ſeneſ- 
chal.” The dignity of mareſchal of France, was not anci- 
ently for life, as it is at preſent. At firſt there were but two: 
under Charles VII. there were four. In the following reigns, 
we find but three at a time at moſt, till Francis I. who made 
five ; ſince that time there has been no fixed number. 
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which Lewis had already formed, and ſoon after 
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1461. cio, who was with him, had the boldneſs to per- 
ky form I know not what ceremony of abſolution for 


the late king, pretending that he had incurred 
excommunication by the eſtabliſhment of the prag- 
matick ſanction. It does not appear, that any no- 
tice was ever after taken of this action. Lewis 
apprehended he had buſineſs enough upon his 


hands without troubling himſelf about a frivolous 


ceremony. Beſides, he was very little concerned 
for the memory of his father; and though the 
nuncio's proceeding was injurious to the royal 
dignity, it agreed well enough with the ſcheme 


His majeſty made his entry into Paris on the 
3 iſt of Auguſt. He was ificently attended 


by all the great men of the kingdom, and the 
proceſſion was cloſed by a train of more than 
1200 gentlemen, partly French and partly ſub- 
jets of the duke of Burgundy. The Pariſians 
expreſſed their joy upon this occaſion, by tri- 


umphant arches, and myſterious repreſentations, 


according to the taſte of thoſe times. 

W hilſt the duke of Burgundy, and the count 
of Charolois, to ſhare the publick joy, were daily 
giving entertainments, the king was entirely em-. 
ployed in buſineſs. He began with diſplacing 
the chancellor Juvenal des Urſins, whoſe office 
he gave to Peter de Morvilliers. Helias de 
Tourrelles was made premier-preſident in the 
room of Yves de Sepeaux, and John de S. Ro- 
main was 'procureur-general in the place of John 
Dauvet, who was appointed premier-preſfident of 
the parliament of Toulouſe ; and, at the fame 


time, Adam de Corbie of the parliament of Gre- 


noble. There were alſo ſeveral other changes in 
the parliament. The king further turned ar 
| mo 
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moſt of his father's officers, and gave their places 1461. 
to ſuch as had adher'd to him in Dauphine and 
There were few poſts of importance, which 
did not change their maſters, And yet, as ſeve- 
tal of the new poſſeſſors had no other merit than 
their adherence to Lewis in his diſgrace, and ma- 
ny were diſplaced, who had no other fault than 
their attachment to the late king, and, of courſe, 
their fidelity, theſe changes did not all tend to 
the ſervice of the ſtate. The duke of Burgundy, 
who began to perceive that it was to no purpoſe 
to give his majeſty advice, which he received 
with more reſpect than inclination to follow, 
ſpoke his ſentiments of it to the duke of Bourbon, 
and let him know, that ſuch ſudden revolutions 
would ſoon be attended with troubles in the ſtate. 
Breze, the grand-ſeneſchal of Normandy, was 
declared an out-law, and obliged to abſcond. His 
| places were taken from him; but his ſon, within 
: a few months after marrying Charlotte, the king's 
natural ſiſter, his eſtate was given back to him, 
and himſelf reſtored to the ſame degree of fami- 
Ms which he had formerly enjoyed with his 
lajeſty. 
The count of Dammartin's diſgrace was much 
more ſevere, and of longer duration. He ab- 
WN as Ron the king _ Mos and was 
a long time ſkulking and hiding; ut appearing 
ek, 25 upon * 1 1 parliament ee 
im on the 2d of Au 1463, to a perpetu 
baniſhment. The ſentence expreſſes, That 
« the court, before it gave judgment, received 
his majeſty's orders, and that e N 
* mercy to juſtice, gave the criminal his life. 
Dammartin, inſtead of being baniſhed, was ſent 
to the Baſtille, from * he made his eſcape 
2 in 2 
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1461. in the beginning of the war for the publick good. 
His eſtate was confiſcated, and one part of it, 
which came to him by the confiſcation of the 
ſubſtance of James Coeur, was given back to 
Geoffrey Coeur his fon. His lands at Rochefort 
and Caurienne, were given to Monteſpedon, the 
king's firſt valet de chambre; but the oreateſt 
part of his effects were granted to Charles de Me- 
lun. The counteſſe of Dammartin applying to 
him for ſanctuary, he moſt inhumanly turned her 
out of doors; and, had it not been for a labourer 
of S. Fargeau, who provided her with a place of 
retirement, ſhe muſt have periſhed with hunger. 
Some years after, Dammartin made his peace, 
was taken into the higheſt degree of favour, and 
| Had a-ſhare in all the conſiderable events, which 
fell out in.the reign of Lewis XI. Thoſe men 
are truly illuſtrious, whoſe actions are found to be 
Joined with the hiſtory of their country. The 
ſervices which the Chabannes did the ſtate, pro- 
cured them the honour of being allied to the royal 
family, by the marriage of Gilbert de Chabantes 
: with Catherine of Bourbon, the daughter of the 
count de Vendome, a prince of the blood“. 
Lewis ſeems to haye affected a conduct directly 
oppoſite to the management of his father. He 
ſet the duke of Alengon at liberty, and pardoned 
the count de Armagnac, who had been condemned 
in the preceding reign, both for crimes againſt 
the ſtate, and alſo an inceſtuous converſation with 
his ſiſter, whom he had even publickly married, 
after having deceived her with a forged diſpen- 
ſation. 
The king omitted no opportunity of giving 
the duke of Burgundy publick marks of his ac- 
knowledgment. He openly declared, that he 8 
is 
In 1484, in the reign of Charles VIII. 
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his life to him, and be conferred: the government of 1461. 
Normandy upon the count of Chatolois, with a 
falary of fix and thirty thouſand livres. Theſe three 

nces, at this time, ſeemed to be more united' 
br affeftion, than views of intereſt ; but this 
union did not laſt long. 

After Lewis had taken leave of he duke of 
Burgundy, he went to Amboiſe, to pay a viſit 
to the; queen, his mother. He learnt by the 
way that the city of Rheims had roſe up in arms, 

n the account of ſome new taxes and he 
thought | it his duty in the beginning of his reign,” 
to give an example of ſeverity, that might 
ſtrike terror into the rebels. Mareſchal Rouault 
and John Bureau had orders to march towards 
Rheims, with a body of troops. The inhabi-' 
tants, in a fright, immediately ſent deputies to 
repreſent, that they could not imagine the king 
had ordered theſe taxes to be levied after the ſo- 
lemn declaration he had given them at his coro- 
nation, that no new taxes ſhould be raiſed. © The 
king, who intended to accuſtom his ſubjects to 
a blind obedience, and not to an interpretation of 
his will, ordered that an example ſhould be made 
of them. Mareſchal Rouault hanged and quar- 
tered the head of the rebellion, and beheaded 
fix of the moſt ſeditious; ſeveral were baniſhed, 
and the reſt were pardoned by his majeſty, at the 
follicitation of the duke of Burgund. 

The like examples were made at Aiights: 
Alengon, and Aurillac, - where there 1 been 
ſome inſurrections among the people. 

"Lewis's firſt care was to ſecure his? ace 
in the kingdom. The continual wars wherein 
Charles VII. was engaged, for the recovery of 
France, had prodigiouſly* augmented the power 
* rider _ who CO to ſhire” in his au- 
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thority, as they had ſhared in his misfortunes, 

he princes of the blood had a great part of the 

kingdom them in their appennages, and 
there they affected to act the ſovereign; and 
their example was imitated by the moſt powerful 
of the lords, ſuch as the duke of Nemours; the 
counts of Foix, Armagnac, and Dunois, the 
lord of Albret, the Lavals, Dammartin, Breze, 
and abundance of others, who had leſs power; 
and equal ambition. „„ 
Lewis, whilſt he was only dauphin, had ſome- 
times ſpoke of theſe diſorders to John Joffredy; 
biſhop of Arras, and of the deſign he had to put 
a ſtop to them whenever he came to the crown; 
and on this diſpoſition it was, that Joffredy form'd 
the plan of the abolition of the pragmatick ſanction, 
whereof we are going to treat, after we have given 
the character * this prelate. Joffredy was a na- 


tive of Luxeul, a town in Franche-comtẽ, and the 


went into 


ſon of a tradeſman; born without fortune and 
friends, but with an artful and inſinuating genius, 
he conceived a deſign of riſing to the higheſt dig- 
nities, without any other pretenſions to them, than 
the ambition of ſtriving 2 them. That he might 
have the feweſt obſtacles to his views, he entered 
into orders, the too common reſource of an ambi- 
tious man of low birth, and took a religious habit 
in the abbey of Luxeul, of the order of Cluny. 
After e the dignities of his order, he 

rent into the ſervice of the duke of Burgundy, 
whoſe favour he gained. This prince 
him the biſhoprick of Arras, gave him the 


firſt place in his council. Joffredy would not have 
Judged himſelf worthy of his fortune, if he had. 
Known how-to ſet bounds to it; he thought he 
had obtained enough to pretend to more, and 
hiding his own ambition under the lake of te 

er's 
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maſter s intereſt, he perſuaded the duke, that it 1461. 
was for his honour to procure the cardinal's cap fo: 
one of his ſubjects, that might be the legate of the 
ſee within his dominions. The duke, per- 
ſuaded by his favourite's ſollicitations, wrote to 
Rome in his behalf. Joffredy alſo prevailed upon 
the dauphin, who was then refuged in the court 
of Burgundy, to grant him his recommendation. 
Levi whe who Co no more than to gain the good 
will ged he had need of, and who 
ſaw that Jo ae S9 's favour with the duke might 
ſſibly be of uſe to himſelf, ſent to Rome to ſol- 
2 the cap and Charles VII. dying during this 
negotiation, the recommendation of the dauphin 
became that of the king of France. Pope Pius JL 
— writes word to Joffredy, that without 
ſo many ſollicitations, he might merit 
the ep, 


—— on Lewis XI. to aboliſh 
ſanction. 


Genu —— ordinance had been made upon oc- 
caſion of the ſchiſm, which then ſubſiſted between 
the council of Baſil and pe Eugenius IV. The 
couneil had been called by Martin V. Eugenius 
his ſucceſſor, who Knew naps ra might be 
uſeful eo : 8 


9 
e nar Amedcus VIII. duke 


„„ grew appre 
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1461. henſive leſt the ſchiſm ſhould ſpieaditſelf in France. 
ln 14338, he called an aſſembly at Bourges, im which 


the dauphin, the princes of the blood, the gran- 
dees and prelates of the kingdom were all preſent. 
Thither the council ſent embaſſadors, Who laid 
before the aſſembly the canons which had lately 
been made at Baſil. The king cauſed them to be 
carefully examined, and after advice had of all the 
clergy and laity, who declared them to be proper 
deciſions for the reſtoration of good diſciplinè in the 
church, he made an ordinante- of theſe deerłes by 
the name of the pragmatick ſanction, andyediiſed 
it to be. publiſhed and regiſtereda in parlament, 
that it might be abſerved throughout: the. digg 
dom. 181 10 20/24 $63 #5 801 Stn 
The firſt article! of this den contains: two 
canons, by which the council declares, that every 
general council repreſents the church untvexſal and 
has a ſpiritual authority, to which even the:autho- 
rity of the pope is ſubject. 11 
By another decree it is rdainite; that a general 


council ſhall be held evetytcten yearslz that the 


pope may, in cafe.dfineccflity;abridgeahis:term, 
but not prolong it; and that at the conclafian of 
every council the-pope ar the couricilftalbappoint 
the place where the next council ſhall; beckisld; -* 
The ſecond article contains] the detrer af the 
council concerning elections 3 by this decree the 
nomination, to biſfiopricks and other benefices. is 
taken away from the popes, who had uſurped it. 
It is ordained, that every church ſnhall elect its: own 
biſhop, every monaſtery. its oπ¼n abbot or prior, 
and ſo of the reſt. The ordinance adds, that the 
king and princes might recommend, by entreaties 


free from all force, ſuch ee as wre Ann 
fected to the ſtate, Cara * 12 118 
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The third article aboliſhes the abuſe of reſerva- 1461. 
tions and graces expectative. The popes, to pre 
vent elections, nominated to benefices, before they 
were vacant ; and theſe: nominations were termed 
graces expettative. . If the pope had not taken this 
precaution before the death of the poſſeſſor, he de- 
clared that he had for a long time referved the no- 
mination to this benefice. This abuſe, which was 
called a reſervation, deprived thoſe of the right of 
election or nomination, to whom ir lawfully be⸗ 
longed... 
Mt The 4 fifth article dds, that noſe cannot” hs 
carried to Rome, but by appeal, after having paſſed 
through the inferior courts, in a due degree « wn ſub- 
ordination, 
Fhe ninth ado. a canon of ow coun- 
ily which aboliſnes the annates that were paid at 
Rome for proviſions to benefices, and a ſuppoſed 
right of confirmation of elections or collations. 
The remaining articles contain a great number 
of regulations, which have no other tendency than 
to reſtore and maintain eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. 
Eugenius IV. and his ſucceſſors, looked upon 
the pragmatick ſanction as a very great encroach- 
ment upon their authority. Aneas Sylvius Picco- 
domini being advanced to the popedom by the 
name of Pius II. reſolved abſolutely to aboliſh it. 
Fius. II. had no other motive than perſonal in- 
tereſt in all his actions, not over ſcrupulous in the 
choice of means, the ſureſt appeared to him the 
moſt juſt; ſucceſs was his rule of equity. Indit- 
ferent about opinions, he rather choſe a party, than 
lh a ſeutiment, and embraced truth when it 
be uſeful to him. Thus when he was ſecre- 
tary to the council of Baſil, he wrote in defence of 
its — ary The court of Rome ſpared n 
to darm {0 formidable an adverlary. Ima are 


1461, to be 
rn ——————— — 


which the great wen f the kingdom had harp 
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expected, that he ſhould become a defender 


draw over others to favour them. The language 
he had hitherto uſed would render whatever he 


| ſhould fay afterwards ſuſpected. Retractations fre- 


quently reflect diſhonour, and are ſeldom _ 
and fs the moſt part they ſerve only to give 

proof of the weakneſs or intereſt of the — 
retracts. The court of Rome ſought only to free 
herſelf from the moſt zealous of her adverſaries, 
and ſucceeded in it by the favours ſhe heaped upon 


him. ZEneas Sylvius then wrote againſt the coun- 


eil, and expreſſed ſo much zeal for the intereſt of 
ce court of Rome, thar be was raiſed wo the por 
te 

Pius II. was ſober and induſtrious, good qua- 
lies, which are' frequently joined with ambition. 
He ſpoke with warmth, and was a man of learn- 
ing z and yet the verſes and romances: he has left 
behind him have not done honour enough to his 
wit to excuſe the injury they did to his profeſſion, 
His character was more commendable as a prince, 
than as a pontiff ; and he conſidered himſelf leſs 
as the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, than as the fuccefior 
of the Cæſars. 

The firſt project be fortned was to aba the 
ragmatick ſanftion, which was a continual J. 
mony of the inconſiſtency of his conduct. 


tredy, biſhop of Arras, ſeemed 7 ave ro 


per to ſerve. his deſigns, 

— — teas the ted 
pence of his ſervices, omitted nothing to give the 
pope ſatisfaction. . The of Artas was no- 
minated legate to Lewis XI. He ſtrove to gain his 
confidence, and reminded him of the 
he had heard him make concerning the 
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in the preceding reigns ; he repreſented to him, 1461. 
that the only means of leſſening their power was.! 


to aboliſh the pragmatick ſanction, as the credit 
they had in elections them a very great 
number of creatures, who would ſolely depend 
upon his majeſty, when they had reaſon to expect 
ſucteſs — 2 from his — 5 the 
; whe never refuſe to comply wi 
. Theſe diſcourſes of the biſhop of Arras made a 
ſtrong impreſſion upon the king, who beſides was 
but 'too much diſpoſed to overturn whatever his 
father had eſtabliſhed. However, as he could not 
avoid ſeeing, that the pope was far more intereſted 
than himſelf in the abolition of the 2 : 
ſanction, he was willing to lay hold of this circum- 
| ſtance to engage him to favour the pretenſions of 
the duke of Calabria to the kingdom of Naples, in 
oppoſition to Ferdinand, whoſe cauſe the pope had 
. To underſtand well the different intereſt which 
Lewis XI. and the pope took in this quarrel, it 
is neceſſary to recolle&, that Alphonſus of Arra- 
gon had uſurped the kingdom of — — from 
Reignier of Anjou. After the death hon · 
ſus, his anc fon Ferdinand demanded the in- 
veſtitute of it from pope Calixtus III. which his 
holineſs refuſed, either with the view of reſtoring 
it to the houſe of Anjou, or of conferring it u 
Peter Lewis Borgia his w, who was 
prefect of Rome. He declared by a bull, 
that the kingdom of N which the you had 
diſpoſed of as ſovereign was devolved to the 
church by the death of Al us. Calixtus III. 
dying within ſix weeks after fus, Pius II. 
ve the inveſtitute of the ki of Naples to 
de ny 
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1461. thony Piccolomini, this pope s nephew; The 


ny houſe of Anjou, however, 


werful 
in Naples. John duke of Cube the 25 of 
King Reignier, and couſin- german to Lewis XI. 
judging the circumſtance favourable, ſet out from 
Genoa, where he had commanded for three years 
on the part of France, advanced towards Naples, 
and gained the battle of Sarno: | Ferdinand was 
reduced to the laſt extremity, and the duke of Ca- 
labria was upon the point of being [maſter of Na- 


ples, when the pope implored the aſſiſtance of 


Scanderbeg, king of A in favour of __ 
dinand. , 

The bare name tof a was fufficizht to 
raiſe a party.” John Caſtriot, his father, prince of 
Epirus, which is a portion of Albania, was one of 
the Deſpots which had ſubmitted: to the Ottoman 
yoke. He had been obliged to deliver up his four 
fons as hoſtages to Amurath II, George the 
youngeſt had the good fortune to pleaſe the ſultan,” 
both by his graceful perſon and his ingenuity. 
Amurath cauſed. him to be circumciſed, brought 
him up in the Mahometan religion, and gave him 
the name of Scanderbeg. Beg ſignifies bd, __ 


Scander Alexaudee. 


He was fearce arrived at the age of mankood; 
befote Amurath carried him along with him in 


his expeditions 3" and immediately, he . all 
tongues to ſpeak in praiſe of his dexterity, his 


digious ſtrength, and his intrepidity. A Tartar 


of a gigantickiſize, and noted forchis brutiſh va- 
lour, coming to Andrinople; Scanderbeg deſired 
leave: ta fight with him, * him i in the 
ſultan's preſence: tnodgl A To b $3 d und 

Soon after he met at Burſe 4wo: Poifinns, -who 
boaſted. themſelves to be invincible,” and ſent him 


2 challenges: This challenge was acoepted by Scan- 


— 
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derbeg. It was agreed to fight them ſeparately, 1 461. 
but having wounded the firſt that preſented him.... 


ſelf, the other, contrary to the laws of the com- 
bat, ruſhed in to the aſſiſtance of his companion. 
The intrepid Albanian, inflamed with rage and 
indignation at their treachery, attacked them with 
ſo much force and ſkill, that he ran the one of 
them through with his ſword, and cleft aſunder 
the head of the other quite down to his teeth, and 
thus laid them both dead at his feet. 

Amurath, charmed with the valour of Scander- 
beg, committed the moſt important of his enter- 
prizes to his care, and his choice was conſtantly 
confirmed by victory. It was obſerved, however, 
that Scanderbeg, in profuſely ſhedding the blood 
of his enemies, ſpared that of the chriſtians. Tho? 
he profeſſed Mahometiſm, the religion of his 
fathers was ſtill unaltered in his heart, and as ſoon 
as circumſtances gave him leave, he declared him- 
ſelf a chriſtian. It was not long before theſe fell 
out by the death of John Caſtriot, ata time when 
Scanderbeg was ſerving Amurath under the baſhaw 
of Romania againſt Hunniade, the general of the 
Hungarians. | 552 
The ſultan gave orders to the baſhaw of Mace- 
donia to make himſelf maſter of Croye, the capi- 
tal of Albania, under a pretext of keeping that 
kingdom as a depoſit to be given back in due time 
to one of the ſons of John Caſtriot; but at the 
ſame time he cauſed the three hoſtages that were 
at Andrinople to be poiſoned. Scanderbeg would 
have met with the ſame fate, if he had not been 
in the army, where the ſultan hoped his valour 
would cauſe him to fall ; but the fortune of the 
field decided otherwiſe. The baſhaw of Romania 
was beaten, and taken priſoner by Hunniade. 
Scanderbeg felt a ſecret joy at this defeat, and 
M eſcaped 
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1461. eſcaped with a part of the troops which were de- 
wa voted to him. He obliged the chancellor of the 
baſhaw to write a letter to the commander of 
Croye, wherein he required him, in the ſultan's 
name, to give up the place into the hands of Scan- 
| derbeg. This prince, who was then nine and 
twenty years of age, thus returned into the capi- 
tal of his dominions, and recovered in a few days 

all that the Turks had uſurped from him. 

Amurath, in a violent rage, ſent ſeveral formi- 
l dable armies againſt Scanderbeg, which were all 
| defeated. The baſhaws Ali and Muſtapha, Fe- 
| reſbeg, and all the Turkiſh generals, who had fo 
| often ſignalized themſelves by their victories, were 
forced to yield to an handful of men, commanded 
by a prince, whoſe dominions were but a feeble 

province of the Ottoman empire. | 
| Amurath, as much enraged againſt his generals, 
as againſt his enemy, marched in perſon to lay 
| K to Croye. The ſiege was bloody, the at- 
| | tacks briſk, and the defence vigorous. The ſul- 
'f tan, at the fame time as he attacked the place with 
1 open force, ſought by a thouſand ſecret practice 
['. to corrupt the principal officers of the garriſon; 
| but they were all as faithful as they were brave. 
| Whilſt they were driving back the beſiegers, Scan- 
| derbeg forced them in their intrenchments, and 
| obliged them to give over their attacks to provide 
Eo for their own ſafety ; no danger was too much for 
l his courage, and yet though he had killed with his 
i own bang _ _ 1 of the Turks, he 
| never ſo much preſumed upon his valour as to neg- 
| le& the mn dictated | by prudence. _ 
il rath, unable either to conquer or ſeduce his ene- 
mies, mad with deſpair to ſee the Ottoman power, 
the torrent which made all Aſia tremble, fail in 
| Epirus, died with vexation before Croye. Ma- 
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homer II. the heir of his father's empire and rage, 1461. 
vas not more ſucceſsful than himſelf againſt Scan 
derbeg z nor could he gain any advantage in Epi- 
- rus, at a time when he triumphed every where 
elſe. Twice he ſat down before Croye, but was 
obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and conſent to make 
peace. It was on this occaſion that having heard 
that Scanderbeg had cut a man in two with one 
ſtroke of a ſabre, he deſired a ſight of the inſtru- 
ment. The ſultan ſending back word, that he did 
not ſee. that this ſabre was better than another, the 
Albanian made anſwer, that he had not ſent him 
his arms. If the chriſtians had at this time been 
more ſenſible of glory, had they been wiſe enough 
to lay aſide their private quarrels, had they known - 
their real intereſts, and united againſt the common 
enemy, the Ottoman throne might have been over- 
turned, and Europe and Aſia might have been 
freed from bondage; but the Venetians, and Al- 
phonſus king of Arragon, were the only 
who gave Scand any aſſiſtance, It was in 
return for the kindneſs he had received from Al- 
phonſus, that he came to the help of Ferdinand 
at the head of eight hundred horſemen, This 
ſmall body, which had been uſed to conquer, gave 
a turn to the face of affairs. The of Ferdi- 
nand became victorious, and the duke of Calabria, 
after a defeat near Troia in la Pouille, was con- 
mw return into Sau 3 
rance from gaining any advantage uc- 
cours which had been hr to the duke of Ca- 
labria, that ſhe farther loſt Genoa, The duke 
having drawn from thence the beſt part of the 
troops, which kept the city within the bounds of 
duty, the Genoeſe took up arms againſt the French 
that were left, and maſſacred almoſt every one of 
them. Charles VII. dying in the mean while, it 
% . Was 
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1461. was not doubted but that Lewis XI. would turn 
his arms againſt the Genoeſe, but he had other 


deſigns upon Italy. As he had reſolved to marry 


his daughter the princeſs Anne to the marquis du 


Pont, the fon of John duke of Calabria, he in- 
tended to procure for the duke the inveſtiture of 


the kingdom of Naples, and that this crown ſhould 


be the price of the abolition of the pragmatick 
ſanction. He charged the biſhop of Arras to con- 
clude nothing with the pope, but upon this ſole 
condition. We. ſee that in an affair, which ſo 
oreatly concerned both the church and ſtate, each 


party conſulted only their own private intereſt, 
The pope intended to increaſe his power; the 
king ſought to reſtore the houſe of Anjou; and 


Joffredy's ambition aimed only at the cardinal's 
"ge | | | 
133 was perſuaded, that the pope, to obtain 
the abolition of the pragmatick ſanction, would 
grant the inveſtiture of the kingdom of Naples. to 
the duke of Calabria; Pius II. reckoned that he 
ſhould diſcharge his obligation for it by giving the 
cap to the biſhop of Arras; and the biſhop ſought 
only to make the intereſts. he was entruſted with 


ſubſervient to his own promotion. He knew very 


well, that the pope would never abandon Ferdi- 
nand, and that inſtead of favouring the French, 


he would uſe his utmoſt endeavours to drive them 


out of Italy. Joffredy therefore judging that he 


could gain nothing upon the Popes turned his 


mind wholly upon deceiving the king. He let him 
know, that the pope would give him ſatisfaction 
in the affair of the houſe of Anjou; but that it 
was inconſiſtent with the dignity of tlie Holy ſee 
to inveſt the duke of Calabria before the ſuppreſ- 
Hon of the pragmatick ſanction; whereas, if his 
majeſty began with the abrogation of that ordi- 
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nance, no ſcandal could ariſe from ſeeing the pope 1461. 
embrace the intereſts of a prince, to whom the in- 
tereſts of the church were ſo dear. 

This reaſoning was neither juſt, nor even ſpe- 
cious z but the biſhop-of Arras uſed ſo many ſol- 
licitations and deluſive arguments to the king, that 
at laſt he gained his conſent. He immediately 
gave notice of it to the pope, who in a moment 
wrote to his majeſty. His letter is filled with ſuch O#. 28. 
warm acknowledgments, and ſuch extravagant 
compliments, that he plainly appears to have re- 
ceived a favour, he had little reaſon to expect. 
Lewis 1s there treated as the greateſt king which 
France ever had ; heaven had not choſen him, nor 
protected him, nor adorned him with ſo many 
virtues, but becauſe he was one day to aboliſh the 
pragmatick ſanction; the glory of having ſubdued 
this monſter is ſuperior to that of having conquer- 
ed the univerſe, or rendered mankind happy. The 
pope concludes his letter with exhorting the king 
to a cruſade. He endeavours to revive that folly 
of the preceding ages, which had coſt the lives of 
ſo many chriſtians, and without producing any 
real advantage to religion, had ſerved only to 
augment the power of the popes. 

This letter was the more artful, as the pope 
conſtantly addreſſes himſelf therein to the king, as 
having actually engaged to aboliſh the pragmatick 
ſanction, and by that means hindered him from 
going back. In ſhort, in the anſwer his majeſty Nov. 27. 
returned to Pius II. his engagements are extreamly 
full. His letter contained beſides the compliments 
and ſubmiſſions, which his majeſty might have paid 
to the Vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, but ſuch as the pope 
ſhould not have perſonally applied to himſelf. The 
biſhop of Arras, to make an advantage of this 
ſucceſs, wrote to the pope to give him the whole 

Vor. I, 1 glory 
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1461. glory of the affair, and to let him know at the 
wad fame time, that he had ejeted Gamet from the 
| biſhoprick of Poitiers, who had got poſſeſſion of 
that ſee by means of a parliamentary decree, This 
action, ſays he, has been a thunder-ſtroke to the 
defenders of the pragmatick ſanction. The biſhop 
of Arras in this letter employs that addreſs, which 
is ſo ſecure of prevailing with great men, and con- 
fiſts in giving them the honour of procuring ſuc- 
ceſs to an affair, without any the leaſt intimation 
of an obligation on their part; their returns of ac- 
knowledgment being never more hearty, than 
when they think they are granting a favour, and 
not making a recompence for a ſervice. + In ſhort, 
Pius II. had no ſooner received this letter, than 
he made a promotion of fix cardinals, in which 
the biſhop of Arras was included. He alſo ſent 
the king a ſword, which he had bleſſed, with four 
Latin. verſes * engraven upon the blade, to raiſe 
the value of it. Lewis received this preſent with 
great formality by the hands of the nuncio An- 
thony de Nocetis, or Noxe, and this frivolous 
ceremony was all the recompence he had for the 
ſacrifice he made to the pope. 
The parliament, to whom the king, according 
to cuſtom, and even by the advice of the pope 
and the biſhop of Arras, communicated his deſign, 
in order to make the abolition of the pragmatick 
ſanction the more authentick, oppoſed it with 
great reſolution, and made ſuch ſtrong and judi- 
cious remonſtrances againſt it, that they were re- 
ceived by the clergy, and every other body of the 


realm. 


* Exerat in Ti urcas tua me, Lodoice, furentes 
Dextera, Graiorum ſanguinis ultor ero; 

Corruet imperium Malumetis, & inclyta rur ſus 
Gallorum virtus te petet aftra duce. 


3 | They 
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They urged, that the pragmatick ſanction had 1461. 
been paſſed in the moſt ſolemn aſſembly, after ma.. 
ture deliberations, and conformably to the coun- 
cils; that the maintenance of eccleſiaſtical diſci- 
pline was owing to this wiſe ordinance ; that it did : 
not contain a fingle article, which was not drawn 
from the canons of the ancient Councils. The 
parliament entered into a detail of the principal 
abuſes, which would hereby be revived, ſuch as 

elections contrary to the canons, uſurpations upon 
the rights of collaters, reſervations, graces reſpec 
tative, the neceſſity of going with cauſes to Rome, 
and the immenſe ſums which would be carried 
thither by the extortions of the Datterie, 

The remonſtrances of the parliament had no 1462. 
effect, and ſerved wr: to give a proof of their yd 
own judgment and zeal. The biſhop of Arras ſet Apr. 18. 
out for Rome with Richard de Longueil biſhop of - 
Coùtances, John de Beauveau biſhop of Angers, 
the biſhop of Xaintes, Peter de Amboiſe lord of 
Clermont the head of the embaſſy, and Roger 

| bailiff of Lyons. hats | 

The embaſſadors made their entry into Rome March, 
with a numerous retinue; and almoſt all the car- 
dinals went out to meet them. The biſhop of 

Arras gave up to the pope the original of the prag- 
matick ſanction, and in the ſame audience received 
the cardinals cap. In his ſpeech he told che pope, 
that his majeſty, after having given his holineſs 
the higheſt marks of his zeal and attachment, 
hoped he would do juſtice to a prince of his blood 
againſt the uſurper Ferdinand, and that in return 
for this ſervice France would ſend a ſupply of 
forty thouſand horſe, and thirty thouſand archers, 
to make war upon. the Turks. The pope, inſtead 
of giving an anſwer to this article, and to avoid 
touching- upon the queſtion concerning the king- 

H 2 dom 
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1462. dom of Naples, broke off the audience with high 
commendations of the king. 
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The joy which was ſhewn at Rome upon this 
occaſion cannot be expreſſed. All the labouring 
people kept holyday, and nothing but proceſſions 
were to be ſeen by way of thankſgiving. The 
highways were filled with fires and illuminations, 
and the commoner fort, who always ſhew their 
rejoycing by licentiouſneſs, made repreſentations 
of the pragmatick ſanction, and drew them along 
the ſtreets, 3 

When the drunken fit was a little over, Chau- 


mont, who had not the ſame reaſons for betraying 


his truſt with the biſhop of Arras, ſpoke again of 
the claim of the houſe of Anjou; but the pope 
conſtantly avoided to give a poſitive anſwer to this 
article. He pretended, that he had granted the 
inveſtiture to Ferdinand, only becauſe he had 
found him in poſſeſſion ; and that if the two com- 
petitors would refer their differences to him as an 
arbitrator, he would do them juſtice. This was 


all the embaſſadors could obtain, ſo that they re- 


turned without effecting any thing. The cardinal 
of Arras ſaved himſelf from diſgrace, by perſuad- 
ing the king, that *rwas he who had been bubbled 
by the pope, and by ſhewing an affected indigna- 
tion, which gratified his majeſty's diſpleaſure. 

The king, however, reſolving to make a ſecond 
attempt, ſent back to Rome the cardinal of Arras 
with Hugh Maſſip, ſirnamed Bournazel, the ſeneſ- 
chal of Toulouſe. | 

Bournazel addreſſing himſelf to the pope, The 
« king my maſter, ſays he, deſires you to recall 
the troops which you have ſent to the aſſiſtance 
4 of Ferdinand, and not to make war againſt a 
„prince of his blood. You know that he has 
« aboliſhed the pragmatick ſanction upon this ſole 
| | T condition. 
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« condition. He has ordered all his ſubjects to 1462. 
« pay you a full and perfect obedience ; and he 


« farther requires of you to become the friend of 
« France, or otherwiſe J have orders to command 
« all the French cardinals to depart, and you need 
« not queſtion but they will obey.” Bournazel 
had orders to talk in a high ſtrain, and proceed to 
menaces, without putting them in execution. The 
cardinals were of opinion, that it was adviſeable to 
give the king ſatisfaction, and not to provoke a 
mighty and revengeful prince; but the pope, 
being informed by the cardinal of Arras of the 
ſecret inſtructions given to the embaſſadors, made 
the following reply; (We are very much obliged 
« to the king of France, but that does not give 
« him a right of requiring us to act contrary to 
“our own honour and juſtice ; we ſent ſuccours 
to Ferdinand, in purſuance of the treaties we 
* have>made, with him; let the king your maſter 
« oblige the duke of Anjou to lay down his arms, 
« and proſecute his claim by the method pre- 
* {cribed by law, and if Ferdinand refuſes to ſub- 
mit to it, we will declare againſt him, but far- 
« ther we cannot promiſe, If the French, who 
are in this court have a mind to retire, the gates 
are open to them.“ The pope would not have 
ſpoke with ſo much haughtineſs, if he had not 
epended upon the king's moderation; and thus 
this ſecond embaſſy was as uſeleſs as the former. 
Lewis XI. who was equally aſhamed and en- 
raged at having been thus indecently tricked, was 
upon the point of re-eſtabliſhing the pragmatick 
ſanction, and was kept from it only by the appre- 
henſion of being reputed fickle; however, he per- 
mitted the parliament to ſee it executed, except in 
the two articles concerning reſervations and expec- 
tative graces. Joffredy, who for ſome ſmall time 
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1462. paſt was named the cardinal of Albi, would gladly 
Won have pulled down what himſelf had built up, and 
took all poſſible pains from this time forward to 
traverſe the pope's deſigns. Thus alteration aroſe 
from the following circumſtance : when Pius II, 
gave him the biſhoprick of Albi, he refuſed to join 
with it the archbiſhoprick of Beſangon, and barely 
left him the choice of one of the two Sees, The 
cardinal choſe Albi, as having the moſt conſider. 
able revenue; but made a terrible outcry, as tho 
they had offered him the greateſt injury, imagin- 
ing that the court of Rome ought for his ſake to 
have tranſgrefſed all laws, as he had broke thro' 
them for her. It ſeems, as though mankind 
never required greater acknowledgments, than 
when they ſacrifice their virtue, which carries its 

own reward along with it. | 

The diſpute concerning the pragmatick ſanction 
was revived ſome time after; and we ſhall fee a 
very warm debate concerning it between cardinal 
Balue and the procurer general S. Romain, This 
affair was not brought to a final concluſion till the 
concordate of Francis I. with Leo X. 

The king was not ſo entirely taken up with this 
negotiation, but that he at the ſame time applied 
himſelf to the ſettlement of his affairs at home. 
He aſſigned to his mother queen Mary of Anjou a 
dowry of fifty thouſand livres. He gave the 
dutchy of Berry in apanage to his brother prince 
Charles, with an additional penſion of twelve thou- 

and livres. He particularly ſtrove to make trade 

flouriſh, and to prevent the exportation of corn, 
which was uſually carried of the kingdom to 
the fairs of Geneva, he eſtabliſhed the like fairs at 
Lyons, with the ſame privileges to ſtrangers as to 
the natives of France, FEY Br 


As 
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As it was his inclination to engage the affection 1462. 
of the lords to the court, he uſually made tem 
eat with him, ſo that the expences of his table, 
which for the firſt year came only to twelve thou- 
ſand livres, in time amounted to twenty-ſix thou- 
ſand livres, and including the falaries of the ſtables, 
to thirty-ſeven thouſand livres, inſomuch that he 
was intreated by the generals of the finances to 
leſſen his expences. 

Making a progreſs to Tours, he there received 
a ſplendid embaſſy from Francis II. duke of Bri- 
tany, to compliment him upon his acceſſion to the 
throne. Lewis being apprehenſive, leſt the duke, 
upon his arrival ſoon after his embaſſadors to do 
him homage, ſhould there meet with the count of 
Charolois, and that theſe two princes ſhould form 
an alliance contrary to his intereſt, to prevent their 
interview, intended to advance farther into Britany, 
under a pretence of performing a vow he had made 
to S. Saviour of Rhedon ; but the duke of Bri- 
tany, who had already, as they ſay, made a treaty 
with the count of Charolois, by the mediation of 
Romilly the vice-chancellor of Britany, arrived at 
Tours before the kings departure. | 

The duke had taken care to appear with a reti- 
nue capable of raiſing an high idea of his power. 
He was attended by the principal perſons in his 
court, ſuch as Laval, Rieux, Levi lord of Vau- 

vert, la Roche, Derval, Maleſtroit, Couvran de 
Broon, Lannion, Coetivi, and a great many others. 
This prince paid only ſimple homage. The N 
required full homage; but thought proper to di 
ſemble, till he found a favourable opportunity. 

In the mean time he paſſed into Britany, and 
then directed his courſe towards Bayonne, to be 
E at the interview he had appointed with the 

ing of Arragon, in 1 7 to pacify the troubles 
LY 
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1462. of Catalonia, whereof it is here neceſſary to lay 
open the original. 


John of Arragon, the brother of king Alphon- 
ſus, was firſt married to Blanche of Navarre, the 
| heireſs of that crown, by whom he had one fon, 
called the prince of Viane, and two daughters. 
Blanche the eldeſt was married to Henry IV. king 
of Caſtille, ſurnamed the Impotent; and Leonore 
the youngeſt was married to the count of Foix. 
Upon the death of Blanche, queen of Navarre, 
the crown deſcended to the prince of Viane by the 
_ expreſs terms of the marriage contract, which gave 
the regency of the kingdom only to king John 
during the minority of his ſon. | 
The king of Navarre having married for his ſe- 
cond wife, Jane Henriquez the daughter of the 
Amirante de Caſtille, had by her a ſon, who was 
Ferdinand the catholick. The new queen, who was 
the more jealous of her dignity, as ſhe had no pre- 
tenſions to it by her birth, perſuaded her huſband 
to keep the crown, and even reſolved to fix it 
upon the head of Ferdinand. After having ſe- 
duced the king by her charms, ſhe farther ſub- 
dued him by her artifices, and got poſſeſſion of 
the royal authority. The prince of Viane, with- 
out any other ſuccour than his right to the throne, 
which frequently becomes a crime when it is un- 
ſupported by force, was now thirty years of age, 
without having been able to obtain juſtice from 
his father, who was become a tyrant over him, 
though the laws had made him his ſubject in Na- 
varre. Filial reſpect would probably have ſuper- 
ſeded his pretenſions to the throne, if the prince 
of Viane had not been provoked to a reſolution 
by a continued courſe of ill treatment, and the 
ſollicitations of the moſt faithful of the Navarrois, 
who' demanded their lawful prince. The —_ 
1 om 
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dom was divided between the father and the ſon; 1462. 
they marched againſt each other, and a battle de.... 
cided the fate. of the crown. The prince of | 
Viane loſt it, was obliged to fly, and took refuge 
in the court of his uncle Alphonſus king of Ar- 
ragon, from whom he hoped for ſuccour, or at 
leaſt the good offices of a mediator; but Alphon- 
ſus dying ſome time after was ſucceeded by John 
his brother. 

The prince of Viane, to ſtrengthen his intereſt, 
ſought the alliance of Henry king of Caſtille, and 
demanded his ſiſter the infanta Iſabella in mar- 
riage. The king of Arragon upon information 
that this marriage was ready to be concluded, re- 3 
ſolved to make himſelf ſecure of his ſon, by hav- 
ing recourſe to diſſimulation. He called together 
the ſtates of Arragon at Fraga, and appointed 
thoſe of Catalonia to meet at Lerida. As it was 
cuſtomary to notify the preſumptive heir to the 
crown, he ordered his ſon to meet him at Lerida. 
The prince, who thought he had nothing to fear 
whilſt he kept his conſcience void of offence, and 
had too great reverence for his father to ſuſp 
him of treachery, went to meet him, tho' diſſuad- 
ed from it by the advices he received from all 
quarters. He ſoon acknowledged that he had 
been to blame in neglecting them, for upon his 
arrival at Lerida he was taken into cuſtody. 

The Catalonians, and the deputies of the ſtates 
of Arragon, reproached the king with violating 
the law of nations. His majeſty, to juſtify him- 
ſelf, charged his ſon with the blackeſt crimes z 
calumny, violence, and artifice, were called in to 
his aſſiſtance ; they were ſuggeſted by the queen, 
and ſerved only to. make the king odious, who 
was the inſtrument of them. 
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| king, after carrying his ſon from caſtle to caſtle, 
was at laſt conſtrained to ſet him at liberty; but 
whether the queen had given him poiſon before 


 Implacable averſion towards him, he fell into a 
lingering diſeaſe, which carried him off. 


more fortunate in her fate than her brother. Her 


huſband Henry IV. king of Caſtille, objected his 


lick. Ferdinand pretended, that as Blanche ſurvived her bro- - 
ther the prince of Viane, ſhe ſucceeded to his titles, and tranſ- 
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The perſecution increaſed the number and zeal 
of the prince of Viane's party, Kings have need 
of their ſubjects eſteem; it is the principle from 
whence flows their reſpect, and one of the bonds 
of obedience. The Navarrois, the Catalonians, 
and even the Arragonians, took up arms. The 


his releaſement, as ſeems highly probable, or it 
was owing to his grief to ſee his father retain an 


Blanche, the prince of Viane's ſiſter, was not 


own impotency to her as a crime, and divorced 
her. The count de Foix, who had married Leo- 
nore her ſiſter, entered into a treaty with the king 
of Arragon, by which he conſented to his poſſeſ- 
ſion of the kingdom of Navarre during life, upon 
condition that after his deceaſe it ſhould paſs into 
the houſe of Foix. To make good this treaty, 
the king of Arragon gave up his daughter Blan- 
che into the hands of the count and counteſs of 
Foix, who ſhortened her » days, * 
| e 


* Neither the count de Foix, nor his ſon, reaped the fruit 
of this crime, for they died before the king of Arragon, Their 
poſterity was not more fortunate. Their grandſon died with- 
out children in 1483, after a very ſhort reign. Catherine his 
fiſter conveyed this crown to John d'Albert, who was deprived 
of the greateſt part of his dominions by Ferdinand the catho- 


ferred it to the king of Caſtille. It was by virtue of this do- 
nation, that ſome time after Ferdinand, being advanced to the 
throne of Caſtille, took away the beſt part of Navarre from Ca- 
therine the grand · daughter of the count de Foix and Leonore; he 
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The count de Foix was very ſenſible that this 1462. 
treaty was not an indiſputable Title, The lat 


king of Navarre had other heirs as near as the 
counteſs of Foix. He did not doubt, but that in caſe 
the ſucceſſion to the crown of Navarre ſhould be 
conteſted, the protection of France would be very 
powerful, and with a view to ſecure it, he de- 
manded the princeſs Magdalene, the ſiſter of 
Lewis XI. in marriage for his eldeſt ſon the viſ- 
count of Caſtebon. The marriage was concluded 
at S. John de Angeli, and conſum:nated at S. Ma- 
caire. The king gave his ſiſter a hundred thou- 
ſand crowns in gold. 

The count de Foix apprehending, leſt the fa- 
your of the king of France ſhould make him loſe 
that of the king of Arragon, took all poſſible 
pains to form an alliance between theſe two prin- 
ces, and prevailed upon them to conſent to an in- 
terview, which paſſed on the bridge of Serrain, 
between Sauveterre and S. Palais, in the lower 
Navarre. There they entered into a league offen- 
ſive and defenſive. The king of Arragon had a 
preſſing occaſion for ſuccours. The Catalonians, 
who had took up arms in defence of the prince of 
Viane's title, had revolted again to revenge his 
death. Rouſſillon, Cerdagne, and Arragon it- 
felf, had followed the example of the Catalonians, 
ſo that the revolt was become general. Lewis XI. 
ſupplied the king of Arragon with three hundred 
thouſand old crowns in gold of ſixty- four to the 
mark, and fifty thouſand crowns in gold of the 


farther pretended, that he was the creditor for very large ſums 
which Henry LV. king of Caſtille muſt have lent to the prince 
of Viane. Tis not true, that Ferdinand ſupported his claim 
upon an excommunication thundered out by Julius II. The 
invaſion of Navarre preceded this excommunication ; and be- 
fides, the thunders of the Vatican were at this time not able to 
break a ſceptre. 


© current 
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1462. current coin, which were employed in raiſing and 
maintaining eleven hundred lances to reduce the 
rebels. King John was obliged to reimburſe the 
three hundred thouſand crowns a year after the reduc- 
tion of Catalonia, and mortgaged to the king by 
way of ſecurity the counties of Rouſſillon and 
Cerdagne, with the towns and caſtles of Perpignan 
and Colioure. This treaty, which was projected 
on the bridge of Serrain, was ſigned at Bayonne 
on the gth of May. The engagement was made 
with a power of redemption, a clauſe which is 
uſually interpreted according to the intereſt of the 
actual poſſeſſor. 

Whilſt this treaty was, making, the queen of 
Arragon flying before the rebels with her ſon Fer- 
dinand, a child of between eight and nine years 
old, ſhut herſelf up in the caſtle of Gironne, and 
was ſoon beſieged there by Hugh Rocabert, count 
of Palhas. 

The count de Foix marched towards Rouſſillon 
with a body of French troops, whoſe principal of- 
ficers were the baſtard of Leſcun, then called mar- 
ſhal de Comminges, Cruſſol, the lord of Albret, 
la Hire, Navarret, Noailles, Montpezat, Bruſac, 
Riquault, Caſtel-Bayard, John and Gaſpard 
Bureau. | 

The French ſoon made themſelves maſters of 
Salces, Villelongue, Lupia, S. Marie, and Canet. 
The paſſage of Bolou, defended by the ſon of the 
count of Palhas, was forced, and the caſtle carried 
by ſtorm, after prodigies of valour ſhewn on both 
ſides. The only thing left was the queen's deli- 
verance, who was reduced to the laſt extremity, 
All that were ſhut up with her had, as they ſay, 
nothing to live upon, but a ſmall handful of beans 
and almonds, which were daily diſtributed to every 
one of them. Palhas, animated with rage, and 

4 breathing 
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breathing nought but vengeance for the defeat of,...1 462: 
his ſon, preſſed the ſiege with vigour : and to re 
lieve the queen, it was neceſſary for the army to 
make their way through two thouſand Catalonians 
that were entrenched in the narrow paſs of Pertuis, 
between Bolou and Gironne. 

The count de Foix left a part of his army at 
Bolou, and advanced towards the defile of Pertuis 
at the head of four hundred gendarms, fix and 
twenty lances, a thouſand archers of ordnance, 
and two thouſand frank archers. The Catalo- 
nians conſtantly brave, and as conſtantly unfortu- 
nate through their temerity, inſtead of keeping 
within their intrenchments, went out to meet an 
enemy, who was equal to them in courage, and 
ſuperior in number. The combat was bloody, 
but at laſt the French got the better of the Cata- 
lonians, gained the defile of Pertuis, and put all 
to the ſword that came in their way. | 

The count de Foix marched forwards. Figuie- 
res and Beſcara opened their gates to him. Palhas 

obſerving the conſternation to ſpread among his 

troops, raiſed the ſiege, and retired to Torelhes. 
The count de Foix immediately entered the caſtle 
the queen melting into tears ran to meet him, 
and embraced him, calling him her deliverer. 

The count de Foix taking advantage of the 
conſternation of the Catalonians, purſued Palhas ; 
and the latter knowing that terror ſoon ſeizes upon 
rebels, unleſs they be inſpired with boldneſs, 
marches out of Torelhes at the head of ſixteen 
thouſand men, and draws up his army in order 
of battle within ſight of the French. The Cata- 
lonians immediately ſet up large cries according to 
their cuſtom, and made a diſcharge of their whole 
artillery ; but as they had raiſed their pieces too 
high, the bullets flew over the heads of the French 
a ſoldiers, 
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1462. ſoldiers, who in a moment charged the enemy 
—briſkly. Hereupon the Catalonians in a fright 


took to their heels; ſome eſcaped into the town, 
and others threw down their arms, and ſought to 
ſave themſelves among the rocks; it was rather a 
flight than a combat. The queen of Arragon was 
a ſpectator of the victory, and felt all the pleaſure 
that vengeance can give. The count de Foix 
ſoon reduced the whole country. The king of 
Arragon then joined the army, and reſolved to 
lay ſiege to Barcelona. | 

The Barcelonians, bold in their revolt, pub- 
liſhed a declaration, that the rebels were thoſe who 
did not fulfil their engagements, and that the 
king had by this means forfeited his right to rule 
over them. All the inhabitants above fourteen 
years of age took up arms, and their number 
amounted to thirty thouſand. | | 

The beſiegers did ſcarce exceed eight thouſand 
men, which were hardly able to ſupply the tren- 
ches, and as the town lay open to the ſea, it was 
eaſy to furniſh it with proviſions, and freſh troops. 
This ſiege had been carried on three weeks, when 
news was brought that an army of Caſtilians ap- 
peared upon the frontiers. The king of Arragon 
was apprehenſive it ſhould march towards Sarra- 
goſſa, the loſs of which would have drawn after it 
the loſs of the whole kingdom. He was therefore 
obliged to let his reſentment give way to pru- 
dence, by quitting Barcelona, Fhe Count de 
Foix revenged himſelf upon Villefranche, which 
was ſtormed, and given up to plunder. To wipe 
off the affront they had lately received before Bar- 
celona, the army laid ſiege to Tarragonne, which 
would have been carried by ſtorm, if the arch- 
biſhop, who was natural brother to the king of Ar- 


ragon, 
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ragon, had not diſpoſed his majeſty to clemency, 1 462. 
and the inhabitants to ſubmiſſion. — 
All the neighbouring places, except Lerida, 
followed the example of Tarragonne. The king 
of Arragon after this immediately marched to Sar- 
ragoſſa, of whoſe fidelity he had cauſe to be ſuſ- 
picious. He made his entry with all the warlike 
appearance that was capable of intimidating that 
proud city. The inhabitants pretended, that 
their privileges they were exempted from the re- 
ception of troops; but whether frightened, or 
gained over, they choſe rather to wave their pre- 
tenſions, than run the riſk of loſing their rights 
by a fruitleſs oppoſition. HF 
The fate of Europe ſeems to be neceſſarily 
united with that of France. Tis its deſtiny to be 
at all times the ally, the enemy, or the arbiter of 
the other powers. Lewis found himſelf obliged 
to take almoſt an equal ſhare in the diviſions of 
England, as in the troubles of Spain and Italy. : 
To be acquainted with the original of the civil 
wars of England, we muſt go back as far as 
Edward IH. This prince had ſeven ſons. Ed- 
ward the eldeſt, prince of Wales, ſurnamed the 
Black Prince, who gained the battle of Poitiers, 
died before his father. Richard, the prince of 
Wales's ſon, ſucceeded to Edward his grandfather; 
but the earl of Derby, ſon to the duke of Lanca- 
ſter, the fourth ſon of Edward, uſurped the crown 
from Richard, and reigned by the name of 
Henry IV. From him the ſcepter paſſed to his 
ſon Henry V. The great qualities of theſe two 
rinces ſupplied their want of right ; but the Eng: 
iſh did not pay a like ſubmiſſion to Henry VI. 


who with all the chriſtian virtues had not the 
talents of a king, Margaret of Anjou his queen 
poſſeſſed them in the higheſt degree. No __ 

ceſs 
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1462. ceſs was ever more worthy of a throne, Superior 
Way) to all other women in beauty, ſhe was equal in 
courage to the greateſt men ; intrepid in danger, 
reſolute under misfortunes, ſhe never loſt the 
hope which frequently finds out a remedy ; ſhe 
would have made England happy, if the duke of 
York had not fomented there the fire of rebellion. 
This prince, unable to bear the favour of the 
duke of Somerſet, retired from court, and raiſed 
an army. His chief confederate was Richard 
Nevill, earl of Warwick, deſcended from the 
illuſtrious houſe of the Plantagenets. He was 
the hero of England, in an age when valour was 
too common to be accounted meritorious . Intre- 
pid, prudent, active, ready to lay hold of a pro- 
per opportunity, and ſkilled in preparing the 
way to it, he ſeldom owed any part of his ſucceſs 
to chance ; ſtirred up, but not blinded, by ambi- 
tion, he formed no projects, but ſuch as were to 
ſucceed ; his hopes were the preſage of his ſucceſs, 
Inſtead of attempting himſelf to aſcend the throne, 
he ſucceſſively placed there two Kings of oppoſite 
parties, reſerving to himſelf the glory of keeping 
them in poſſeſſion, to have the privilege of reign- 
ing in their names. After having decided the fate 
of the kings, he fell a victim to the ingratitude of 
him, whole protector he had been. | 
As ſoon as ever the civil war broke out, War- 

wick declared in favour of the duke of York. 
Hen. VI. marched againſt them, and the army 
they had raiſed, and gave them battle near St. 


To this period we muſt refer the original of the two moſt 
cruel parties that ever divided a ſtate, that of the houſe of 
York, diſtinguiſhed by the v. hite roſe, and that of the houſe 
of Lancaſter, which bore the red. They reckon up thirty 
packed battles, wherein the hatrcd of theſe two parties was. 


Albans; 
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Albans; but he loſt the day, and was taken pri- 1462. 
ſoner. Somerſet was killed in the engagement. 
The duke brought back the king to London, 
called a parliament, made himſelf to be declared 
protector of the realm, whilſt he left to Henry the 
vain title of king, which is but a mortifying thing, 
when void of power. 758 | 
In the mean time the queen ſought to free her- 
{elf from the ſervitude ro which the duke of York 
had reduced her. She very artfully drew over 
many to her party, and then reſuming her former 
authority, obliged the duke again to leave Lon- 
don. The king attempted in vain to compoſe 
the diſſenſion, and reconcile ſo many different in- 
tereſts. In his endeavours to procure peace he 
ſhewed too much weakneſs to prevent a war. The 
jealouſy of the government ſtill ſubſiſting, the ſamo 
2 s were once more reviyed, and England 
w itſelf again the theatre of civil war. After ſe- 
veral engagements on both ſides with various ſuc- 
ceſs, the two armies of the king and the duke of 
York, whereof the latter was commanded by the 
earl of Warwick, met near Northampton, and 
came to a battle. The fight laſted for upwards 
of five hours with equal fury; but at laſt the king 
proved here to be as unfortunate as at St. Albans 
was again taken priſoner, and left 10,000 of 
his men dead in the field. The queen eſcaped into 
the county of Durham with the prince of Wales, 
who. was then a child, and was follawed by the 
duke of Somerſer, the ſon to him who had beep 
lain at St. Albans. > 4 1 
The duke of Vork returned to London in 
triumph, called a parliament, and ſeated himſelf 
in the regal throne. He there declared, that the 
houſe of Lancaſter had uſurped a crown which be- 
longed only to him, as having martied the heireſs 
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III. whereas the duke of Lancaſter, from whom 
Henry VI. was deſcended, was only the fourth. 
« Henry earl of Derby, added the duke of York, 
tc jn ſome ſort effaced the crime of his uſurpation 
« by the glory of his reign. Henry V. did no 
„ leſs honour to his country, and I readily gave 
<< up my private intereſt to the intereſt of the na- 
tion. But now that the crown is upon the 
“ head of a prince too weak to ſupport it, I de- 
« mand it as a right, which no perſon can diſpute 
« with me, or ought to refuſe me. 

The ſilence of the aſſembly ſufficiently con- 
vinced the duke, that Henry was ſtill dear to the 


Engliſh. The right of the houſe of York was 


undeniable 3 but the houſe of Lancaſter had been 
Tong in poſſeſſion, and princes have ſometimes no 
other title. The duke, diſpleaſed to find himſelf 
diſappointed in his expectations, quitted the aſ- 
ſernbly in haſte, bidding them 2 of it, that 
de had taken bis reſolution, and would adviſe them 
to take theirs, The parhament, intimidated more 
by the duke's power, than perſuaded by his argu- 
ments, came to a temper, which the duke did not 
_— it advifeable to reject, and which perhaps the 
g could not have flattered himſelf with the 
hopes of They drew up an act, wherein they in 
ity enn to the duke the authority he had 
gained. By this act the crown was ſettled upon 
the houſe of York, whilſt the empty title of king 
was to remain to Henry during life, but was not 
to deſcend to his poſterity. All oppoſition now 
fell before -the duke of York: This fo haughty 
nation, which rather ſtruggles for liberty than en- 
Joys it, Judges itſelf independent when it — . 


2 Tt ſhould be, a being deſcended from the heivels of th 
duke of Clarence. 
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its maſters. - Thus have we ſometimes ſeen it riſe 1462. 
up in arms againſt its lawful kings, and cringe . 


under an uſurper. 5 | 

They obliged Henry to ſend to the queen, re- 
quiring her to ratify the act of parliament; but her 
majeſty judging it injurious to the king to imagine 
ſuch an order could come from him, did not think 
fit to return any anſwer. The duke of York re- 
ſolved to march againſt her, before ſhe had time 
to increaſe her army, He committed the guard 
of the king and the city to the duke of Norfolk, 
and the carl of Warwick ; he diſmiſſed: his eldeſt 
ſon the earl of March to levy foldiers, and gave 
orders that he ſhould join hirn with all the troops 


he could gather; and taking along with him his 


ſecond ſon the earl of Rutland, and Saliſbury, he 
departed from London with a body of men. 
When he came to Wakefield, he learnt that the 
queen was advancing towards him at the head of 
18, ooo men, whom ſhe commanded in perſon: 


He had about 000, with whom he could have 


intrenched himſelf, till the earl of March was 
come up; but thinking it diſhonourable to ſee 
himſelf beſieged by a woman, he took the field. 
Margaret, who was as prudent as courageous; 
at firſt led up only a part of her army, which im- 
mediately engaged; but the reſt ſoon after ſur- 
rounding the duke of York, his troops were cut 
do pieces, and. himſelf killed upon the ſpot. The 
earl of Rutland, who was then. ſcarce twelve years 
of age, threw himſelf at the lord Clifford's feet, 
and begged for life; but Clifford making an ill 
uſe of the victory, ſaid, that as. his father had ſlain 
bis, ſo would be be the deſtruttion of him aud all his 
race, Upon theſe words he phanged his dagger 


in his breaſt, and then ſpying the body of the 
duke of York ſtretched upon the plain, he fell upon 
| I 2 0 
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1462. it, cut off his head, and carried it to the queen, 
his head, with the heads of Rutland and Saliſ- 
bury, her majeſty cauſed to be ſet on the walls of 
York, diſtinguiſhing the head of the duke by a 
crown of paper. {#2 | 
The queen immediately marched towards Lon- 
don. Warwick and Norfolk ſet out to meet her, 
came to an engagement with her at St. Albans, 
were defeated, and obliged to leave the king be- 
| hind, whom they had brought with them. This 
unhappy prince thus paſſed from liberty into bon- 
dage, and from bondage into liberty, without 
ſeeming at all concerned at it. His keepers were 
put to death by the queen, tho he demanded their 
pardon. She thought it neceſſary, both for the 
honour of Henry himſelf, and their common 
ſecurity, to take upon herſelf the adminiſtration of 
authority, and that as his majeſty. had not known 
how to puniſh, it did not belong to him to ſhew 
mercy. London was ready to open its gates, 
when news was brought, that the earl of March 
was approaching, and that he had already defeat- 
ed the earl of Pembroke near Hereford. 
Edward earl of March, who was then about 
eighteen years of age, was the moſt genteel and 
beautiful prince of his time, and had every quali- 
fication that could recommend joined with the 
higheſt valour. His eager purſuit of - pleaſures 
vas alone capable of balancing his paſſion for glory. 
This prince, puſhed on by an earneſt deſire of 
revenging his father's death, ſaw plainly, that if 
he would reign, he muſt begin with fighting, and 
fix his pretenſions upon a ſure footing, before he 
could make them be accepted. Accordingly he 
loſt no time, but marched ſtrait towards London. 
The queen, apprehenſive that ſhe ſhould be at- 
tacked at the ſame time by Edward, and the rebels, 


who 
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who were maſters of the town, retired with the 1 462. 
king into the north of England, from whence 
ſhe ſent to demand aſſiſtance of Charles VII. 
His majeſty, however, could then give her only 
diſtant hopes, and the neceſſity was preſſing. 
Edward, finding no oppoſition, entered Lon- 
don in triumph, and was received with loud ac- 
clamations, He took his advantage of the peo- 
les zeal, called together the chief of the clergy, 
Fords and commons, and, ſeemingly ſubmitting 
himſelf to the judgment of the aſſembly, made 
a like declaration of his titles as his father had 
done before in parliament. This claim appeared 
{till more forcible in the mouth of the oy as 
the Engliſh, who already ſtood engaged to the 
father, were farther charmed by. the graceful de- 
portment of his youth and perſon. Edward was 
alſo naturally eloquent, which is no ſmall advan- 
tage in a ſtate, where the people have any influ- 
ence in the government. He ſpoke with that 
| confidence, which is a prelude to victory. In 
| gaining the people, tis much better to ſet too 
high a value upon one's pretenſions, than to leſ- 
ſen them. Raſhneſs ſtrikes the multitude, and 
| draws them along without leaving them the li- 
berty of reflection. Edward not only demanded 
the crown, but pretended that Henry had loſt 
all right to the title of king, as he had broken 
; the act of agreement, by which it was preſerved . 
f to him. The whole afſembly applauded this 
f diſcourſe, and in the inſtant Edward was pro- 
1 claimed king on the 3d of March, 1461. 
e His only care was to ſubdue the powerful party, 
e which Henry till had: and with this view he 
| marched againſt him into the north of England. 
- he armies were not far from each other, when 
, the lord Clifford ſurpriſed the caſtle of Ferribrig, 
SE and 
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1462. and put the garriſon to the ſword. Some of the 
2 ſoldiers, who eſcaped from the ſlaughter, fled to 
| Edward's army, and would have, undoubtedly, 
ſpread terror amongſt the ſoldiers, if his reſolu- 
tion had not animated them with courage. , 
any man, ſays he, has a mind to depart, let bim 
go; but if, during the action, be is ſo cowardly as 
to attempt to fly, we will give him leſs quarter than 
the enemy. Nothing inſpires men with more cou- 
rage, than to give them openly the choice of 
. ſhame or glory: the foldier, who ſhares in the 
intrepidity of his commanders, breathes nought 
but battle. The earl of Warwick, adding ex- 
ample to diſcourſe, quits his horſe, kills it with 
his own hand, to put himſelf under a neceſſity of 


fighting on foot, and kiſſing his ford, Let him fly, 
who will fly, cries he, 1 will die with thoſe, who 
will die with me. At the ſame time they learnt, 
that Clifford had been taken by ſurprize, and ſlain, 
as he was attempting to force his way ſword in 
hand to join king Henry. The next day, being 
Palm- ſunday, the two armies came in fight near 
Towton. Edward had with him 40, ooo men, 
and Henry 60,000. IE 
The battle began at nine in the morning, and 
ended not till night. Some authors ſay that it 
lafted two days. Edward ordered his ſoldiers to 
give no quarter, and not to fire till they were 
cloſe to the enemy; ſo that they ſoon came to 
blows. Edward, as general and ſoldier, both 
commanded and fought in every quarter. The 
ſlaughter was terrible, and the victory ſtood a 
long time doubtful. They fought on both ſides 
with equal fury, and the ſoldier who fell had his 
Place inſtantly fupply*'d by his fellow. Death 
N P' | y Aged 
His words were, 7 acill tand by (hoſe, cube will and 
re. = . h 
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raged univerſally, and the battle would doubtleſs 1462. 
not have been ended but by the deſtruction of ma 
both parties, had not a violent wind aroſe, which 
carrying a tempeſt of hail and ſnow into the faces 
of Henry's ſoldiers, made them loſe the advantage, 

Upon this they 5 to give way; notwith- 
thading they rallied by troops, and returned 
again to the charge like men in deſpair z they 
were at laſt — — obliged to leave Edward »» 
maſter of the field, pn. with upwards of ſix 
and thirty thouſand ſlain. Tis faid, that the ri - 
ver Warfe was dyed with blood, and covered with 
carcaſſes, and that the 2 paſſed over a 
rivulet which falls i into the Warfe, on a heap of 
the lain. The earl of Devonſhire, and ſome 
other of the principal officers, that were taken 
priſoners, loft their lives on a ſcaffold, and had 
their, heads ſet up in the place | the duke of 
York's, Rutland's, and Sali 

Henry, Margaret, and the - 50 of Wales, 
eſcaped into Scotland, from whence they ſent So- 
merſet to implore the aſſiſtance of Lewis XI. who 

was lately come to the crown; but as his ma- 
jeſty, did not care to intermeddle in any war 
which could not be of advantage, he contented , 
himſelf with offering Margaret an afylum in 
France. Indeed Lewis could not openly enter in- 
to any engagement with her, becauſe he at the 
ſame time kept up a correſpondence with Ed- 
ward. The queen of England, however, went 
over into France, and attended upon the king at 
Chinon, The embaſſadors of Scotland, the 
agents of the carl of Warwick, Somerſet, and 
Edward, were all there at the ſame time, and 
alike entertained. at the king's expence. They 


all attempted to engage his majeſty in the pa . v7 
they, elpouled. He 1 well inclined e 
14 ar- 
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1462. Margaret, in whoſe favour he was ſollicited by 
wy the queen his mother, by king Reignier, and the 
count du Maine z but all they could obtain from 
him was, the loan of 20,000 livres to king Hen- 
ry, which he engaged to pay back in a year's 
time, or to give up Calais, when re-eſtabliſhed on 
the throne. This laſt article had more of raſh- 
neſs than ſolidity in it; nor could it have been 
executed without raifing again a general inſurrec- 
tion throughout all England. . 
The duke of Britany ſeemed more affectec 
than any other perſon whatſoever, with the ſitu- 
ation of Henry and Margaret, and reſolved to 
declare war againſt Edward. Margaret hoped, 
that the king's generoſity would be provoked by 
this example ; but, as he had no inclination to 
quarrel with England, and did not love the duke 
of Britany, he was not much concerned to ſee 
him ſo ſlightly engage in a dangerous war; and 
ſo much the rather perſiſted in obſerving a ſtrict 
neutrality. 'However, inſtead of real ſervices, 
he paid Margaret all the honours due to a queen, 
and before her departure, ſtood god-father with 
her to the new-born child of the ducheſſe of 
Orleans, which, afterwards, came to be king 
Lewis XII. 3 
In the mean while news was brought, that the 
Engliſh fleet, conſiſting of two hundred fail, with 
16,000 men on board, was put to ſea from Portſ- 
mouth. Whereupon his majeſty ordered his for- 
ces to march towards the ſeveral coaſts, where it 
was likely the Engliſh would attempt to land. He 
like wiſe viſited in perſon, the ſeveral places liable 
to be attacked, took an account of their ſtate, 
provided them with neceſſary ammunition, and 
by this vigilance diſappointed the deſigns of the 
Engliſh, who, to preſerve their power over . 
8 : 7 | tea, 
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ſea, are conſtantly obliged to make great arma- 1462. 
ments, very burthenſome to themſelves, ane 
ſometimes of no ſervice. 
Breze, ſeneſchal of Normandy, was the per- 
ſon who moſt concerned himſelf in the misfortunes 
of the queen of England. Tis pretended alſo, 
that he was influenced in this affair by a warmer 
motive than compaſſion. He got together two 
thouſand men, and embarked with her majeſty. 
She expected to find a powerful party in the 
north of England; but when ſhe would have 
landed at Tinmouth, they fired upon her, and 
obliged her to ſtand off. And ſcarce was ſhe 
apain put to ſea, before a ſtorm aroſe, which ſe- 
parated her ſhips. The veſſel wherein ſhe her- 
ſelf was, was fortunately driven into Berwick, a 
place 'in Scotland. The reſt were wrecked 
upon the coaſt of England. Breze, with the 
French, ſhut himſelf up m Alnwick, where he 
was beſieged. He defended himſelf with fo 
much valour, that he gave time for George Dou- 
glas, earl of Angus, ta march to his aſſiſtance, 
and raife the ſiege. 7 
On the other ſide, 1 and ns 

Piercy joined the camp of Henry, and were 

followed: by ſo great a number of Engliſh- 

men, that the queen's army was capable of 

keeping the field ; but, as ſhe had neither mo- 

ney nor proviſions, it was not poſſible for her 

to make her troops obſerve any diſcipline. 
Montacute, who commanded the army of Ed- 

ward, taking advantage of this diſorder, attack- . 
ed the camp of Henry, and took it by ſtorm. | 
The king and queen fled different ways. Henry 

was ſome time after taken, and conveyed to the | 
tower of London. This prince was ſo accuſ- « 
tomed to be governed, that he grew very _ 

F erent 


* 
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1462. ferent concerning his maſters. Margaret was not 
bryan altogether ſo inſenſible; deſerving of a throne by 
her virtue, and ſuperior to misfortune dy her con- 
ſtancy, ſhe eſcaped, with her ſon, into a foreſt, 
where ſhe fell into the hands of robbers. The 
thieves began with ſtripping her of her jewels; 
but diſagreeing amongſt themſelves about the 
diviſion of ſo rich a booty, the queen, whoſe ſoul 
was never changed by miſery, laid hold of the 
opportunity to make her eſcape, and taking her 
fon up in her arms, threw herſelf into the 
. thickeſt of the foreſt, and truſted to chance. In 
this ſituation ſhe was met by another robber, and 
not being able, through wearineſs, to run, and 
fearful only for her ſon, ſhe approached the thief 
Voith that air of majeſty, which never forſook her, 
Here, ſays ſhe, my friend, ſave the ſon of your 
king. The highway-man touched with compaſ- 
fon, and ſtruck with reſpe&, took the young 
prince, aſſiſted the queen in walking, and con- 
veyed her to the ſea-ſide, where they found a 
- barque, which carried them to Shuys. The duke 
of Burgundy received her with all the reſpect 
due to great perſonages under misfortune, and 
preſented her with two thouſand crowns, and 
. conveyed her to king Reignier her father. 

If Lewis XI. had conſulted only his inclina- 
tions, he would have given aſſſſtance to Marga- 
ret; but he was then taken up with affairs of too 
great importance on the ſide of Spain, to inter- 

meddle with thoſe of England.  _ } 
The king of Arragon, after he had ſubdued 
his rebelliqus ſubjects, would have employed the 
French troops againſt Henry king of Caſtille. 
The count de Foix, who. dreaded the claim of 
Henry to the kingdom of Navarrre, approved 
the king of Arragon's deſign; but e de 
* Yak | OM: 
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Comminges, Cruſſol, and the other French offi- 1462. 
cers, repreſented, that there had been an alliance. 
between the kings of France and Caſtille, from 
crown to crown, and from people to people, for 
three hundred years paſt; that this alliance had 
lately been renewed, and did not allow them to 
| Gght againſt the Caſtillians. Beſides, the king of 
Arragon began to fall under ſuſpicion. Andrew 
Roſcades, whom this prince had ſent to perſuade 
Edward IV. to declare war againſt France, had 
been taken into cuſtody ; and news was brought 
at the ſame time, that the caſtle of Perpignan was 
beſieged by the inhabitants of the town; and it 
was not doubted but the King of Arragon had 
engaged them to it by ſome ſecret practices. To 
preyent the revolt of Rouſſillon, the king ſent 
a ſecond army, under the command of James 
d' Armagnac, lately made duke of Nemours, with 
the titles, rank, and prerogatives of duke and 
This was a favour without example, and 
Den the greater, as ſince the creations of 
new dutchies, none but the princes of the blood 
had as yet been graced with that title; for 
which reaſon the parliament oppoſed it, and did 
not acquieſce in it till after ſeveral letters of juſ- 
ſion. His majeſty found the like oppoſition, 
when he erected the county of Retel into a peer- 
age in favour of the count de Nevers. The 
parliament was apprehenſive *, that an increaſe in 
number might take off from the value of this dig- 
nity, | 
WR The 
The parliament could have no other motives, as the count 
de Neyers was of the royal family, and that of Arma 
was deſcended from Clovis by Charibert the ſon of Dagobert, 
whoſe filiation is in the new hiftory of Languedoc; fo 
that the race of Clovis was not extinct till Lewis d A 


e of Nemours was flain at the battle of Cerignole in 1503. 
He was the fon of that James we are here freaking of. | 


* 
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The duke of Nemours entered Rouſſillon to- 
wards the cloſe of the year 1462, raiſed the ſiege 
of the caſtle of Perpignan, took a fort by ſtorm 
which the inhabitants had raiſed againſt the ca- 
ſtle, and put all that were in it to the ſword ; he 
would have even entered the town, notwithſtand- 
ing all the intrenchments, if it had not been his 
inclination to ſave it from plunder. The magi- 
ftrates, attended by the principal citizens, threw 
themſelves immediately at his feet, implored his 

ardon, and ſwore to be conſtantly faithful to 
rance. | \ | 

The king of Arragon, not ſucceeding in his 
. ſcheme of engaging Lewis XI. to take up arms 

againſt Henry IV. king of Caſtille, uſed his ut- 
moſt endeavours to ſtir up jealouſies between theſe 


Apr. ro. two princes. Lewis intending to remove the ſuſ- 


picions they had ſought to raiſe in Henry, had 
ſent Inigo Darceo, called the Bourſer of Spain, 
to entreat him not to give credit to any reports 
they ſhould make to him, to aſſure him that no- 
thing was capable of deſtroying the union there 
was betwixt them, and to propoſe to him an in- 
terview, wherein to terminate the differences ſub- 
fiſting between Caſtille and Arragon. To give 
the greater weight to the negotiation, the king 
ſent admiral Montauban as his embaſſador, with 
the ſame inſtructions, and ſet out at the ſame 
time for the frontiers, after having named Charles 
de Melun bailiff of Sens, and Beauveau, lord of 


Precigny, the * premier preſident of the —_— 
ut = 5 


There were originally two parliaments of the chamber of 
accounts. The firit was a Layman, and one of the greateſt 
'Lords of the kingdom, ſometimes even a Prince, The ſecond 
| was a clergyman. The firſt office is ſuppreſſed. The ſecond 
ſil! ſubũſts, and the qualification of being a clergyman is ſtill 
declared in the grant. 
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of accounts, lieutenants-general of the king- 


dom. 

The king of Arragon made it his whole care, 
that the interview of the kings of France and Ca- 
ſtille, ſhould not be prejudicial to his intereſts, 
With this view he had ſent the conſtable, Peter Pe- 
ralte into France, whoſe journey ended in betray- 
ing his maſter, by ſelling himſelf to Lewis XI. 
for a penſion of 20,000 livres, 


125 


1463. 
— 


The interview of the two kings was preceded 5 


by conferences, held at Bayonne, at which 
Lewis XI. was preſent. The king of Caſtille ſent 
thither Alphonſo Cavillo, archbiſhop of Toledo, 
and John Pacheco. The queen of Arragon 
came thither in perſon, attended by a prelate and 


the grand-maſter of the military order of Mon- 


teza. 
Edward, by that wretched policy, which leads 


princes to believe that the happineſs of their own 
dominions depends upon the misfortunes and di- 
viſions of their neighbours, endeavoured to in- 
terrupt theſe conferences. Notwithſtanding they 
ended in a treaty, by which Henry renounced all 
his pretences to Navarre, and gave up Catalo- 
nia to the king of Arragon, who engaged to 
give him 50,000 piſtoles in return ; there was 
nothing but Merindade d* Eſtelle, about which 
theſe princes could not agree ; and this they re- 
ferred to the judgment of the king. Lewis de- 
cided in favour of Henry, and aſſigned to him 


the city and territory of Eſtelle, though it was a 
portion of Navarre, which, by the ſame treaty, 


was re-united to Arragon. A general pardon 
was alſo granted to the rebels. This treaty was 
* equally diſagreeable to all the contracting parties. 
The Catalonians loudly complained, that they 
were betrayed by the king of Caſtile ; the Navar- 

| tois 
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1463; wis proteſted againſt it, as it diſmembered the 
3 rkingdom of Navarre, by giving the city of 


Eſtelle to the king of Caſtille; and the king of 
had hoped that Lewis would have ad- 
judged that article in his favour ; Henry pre- 
tended, that the alliances which had ever ſubſiſt- 
ed between the crowns of France and Caſtille 
ſhould have hindered Lewis XI. from treating 
with the king of Arragon, and accepting the en- 
gagement of the counties of Rouſſillon and Cer- 
dagne; Lewis XI. was diſſatisfied that he had not 
obtained Biſcaye, which he claimed in the right 
of his great-grandmother Mary of Spain, the 
daughter of Ferdinand, and heireſs of Lara. In 
ſhort, all the parties were diſcontented, from car- 
rying their pretenſions too high. W 
In the mean time Lewis and Henry prepared 
for their interview, which after the treaty was 
concluded, was but a ſcene of repreſentation ; 
and upon this ſcore the more important in the 
eyes of Henry. This prince kept his court at 
Almagan, and gave himſelf up entirely to enter- 
tainments and pleaſures, which were very cuſto- 
mary in Spain, before the houſe of Auſtria had 
introduced amongſt them pride and haughtineſs. 
As he was fond of ſhew, he deferred the inter- 
view only that he might appear with the greater 
magnificence: and pompous indeed his appear- 
ance was to the higheſt degree. Henry, who 
was ugly and deformed, imagined that ornament 
ſupplied the defects of nature. He was attended 
by a troop of courtiers, who, to comply with the 
taſte of their maſter, were moſt ſplendidly ap- 
parelled. Bertrand de la Cueva, count of Le- 
deſma, Henry's favourite, was particularly di- 
Ringuiſhed by the richneſs of his dreſs; his very 
buſkins were embelliſhed with precious _m 
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and the ſails of the veſſel which ſet him aſhore 1463. 


Lewis fell into the oppoſite extreme. Though 
he was always very negligent in his dreſs, he ſeem- 
ed upon this occaſion to have affected a more 
than ordinary plainneſs. Commines ſays of him, 
that he was dreſſed ſo ill, be could not be worſe. 
He had on a ſuit of coarſe cloth, with an old hat 
upon his head, remarkable only for a Notre-Dame 
of lead, which was faſtened on it. His coat was 
likewiſe very ſhort, which, at that time of day, 
was ſcarce decent. The duke of Bourbon, the 
count de Foix, the prince of Navarre, and ſthe 
count de Comminges, imitated the king's plain 
manner, and appeared in a military habit. Thu 
it was, that Lewis and Henry met upon the 
bank of the river Bidaſſoa. Henry, far from 
claiming the precedency, paſſed the river, and 
came to meet the king, They embraced each 
vther, and conferring for ſome time apart, they 
called together their retinues, and had the treaty 
| _ over. All authors agree, that Lewis and 
Henry parted very cooly. The magnificence of 
the Cuftillians raiſed the jealouſy of the French, 
and the plainneſs of the French inſpired the Caſe 
tillians with contempt. Lewis XI. very juftly 


diſdained an uſeleſs pomp 3 but he deſpiſed it 


too much upon occaſions, here it would have 
been adviſeable not to have totally neglected it, 
or where perhaps there was more affectation in 
omitting it, chan there would have been pride in 


making uſe of it. He thought it enough to 


gain over with bribes the miniſters of Henry, a 
commerce as ſhameful to the prince who — 
NINO the ſubjects who betray their 
m 78. i a EIT f 
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were interwoven with gold. — 


* 
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1463. This interview forms an epocha of ſo much 
t the greater conſequence in the hiſtory of France, 
and even in the hiſtory of Europe, as from this 
time the French and Spaniards, after being ſo 
long united, took up that hatred againſt each 
other, which ſubſiſted for upwards of two hun- 
dred years. N | 
Though great events, and the warmeſt attach- 
ments, do frequently ariſe from very trifling be- 
ginnings, we may yet venture to affirm, notwith- 
ftanding the common opinion, that the interview 
of Lewis XI. with the king of Caſtille was nei- 
ther the cauſe, nor the preciſe epocha, of the mu- 
tual hatred which prevailed between the French 
and Spaniards. In tracing back to the firſt riſe 
of this hatred-or jealouſy, which is the ſame thing 
between two people, we may find a more pro- 
bable motive. It did not begin till Ferdinand 
the catholick had united Arragon and Caſtille un- 
der his dominion. Spain ceaſed to be the friend 
of France, as ſoon as it was capable of becoming 
its rival. This jealouſy encreaſed upon the con- 
junction of the imperial throne with the crown of 
Spain; and the union of theſe two nations did 
not begin to ſhew itſelf again, till after the royal 
family of France was placed upon the Spaniſh 
throne. $i | 5 bud 
In the mean time Lewis XI. to ſatisfy the count 
de Foix for the town of Eſtelle, which was part of 
Navarre, gave up to him his pretenſions to the 
counties of Rouſſillon and Cerdagne, and by way 
of ſecurity put him in poſſeſſion of the town and 
ſeneſchalcy of Carcaſſonne; but the king of Arra- 
175 not complying with the treaty, in reſtoring 
ſtelle to the king of Caſtille, Lewis retained 
Rouſſillon and Cerdagne. | h 


The 
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The inhabitants of Perpignan ſent deputies to 146g. 
the king, to deſire a ſight of the inſtrument which woes 
tranferred to him Rouſſillon and Cerdagne, as alſo | 
to know if he intended to unite them to his crown; 
and in this caſe to require of him the confirmation 
of their privileges. The king made anſwer; that 
as they were a revolted people, he had made a con- 
queſt of them whilſt they were without a Jord; 
and that the title of conqueſt was ſufficient for 
him; but beſides Rouſſillon and Cerdagne had 
been mortgaged to him for 300,000 crowns ; that 
he intended to unite them to his crown, and chere: 
by reſtore the ancient boundary of France, by 
carrying it as far as the Pyrenean mountains. 

Lewis was well pleaſed to grant a confirmation of 
their privileges to the inhabitants of Perpignan; but 
then this was done with ſo many alterations, that 
they ſeemed to be new laws, and expreſſed the 
more the change of their ſovereign. He iſſued 
out alſo ſeveral letters of abolition, ing 
from the ſame principle, and nomi the count 
of Candale viceroy of the province. 

Scarce was the king got clear of the war with 
Spain, befote he had buſineſs at Rome of another 
nature. No ſooner had the pope obtained the abo: 
lition of the pragmatick ſanction, than graces ex- 
pectative, and all the benefices, were ſold as at 4 
common auction. Neither learning nor morality 
were ſufficient titles to gain them, but he who offered 
moſt was judged to be the moſt deſerving, Whos | 
ever hoped for them went to ſettle at Rome, and 
catried with them ſuch large ſums of money, that 
there was none to be found even among the 
bankers. Such a trade fo contrary to the laws, 
ſo pernicious to the ſtate, and ſcandalons to the 


church, raiſed the zeal of the parliament. The 
Peas 3 N the advacate general 
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authority, and the rights of the parliament; with 
an order to the procureur general, to appeal from 
the attempts or cenſures of the pope to a future 
council, after having conferred with the univerſity, 


pope to proceed by way of cenſure under pain of 


- Plains of the prodigious number of graces expettz- 


- the common ueal, and forbad all perſons what: 


s the kingdom.“ In ſhort, in the times when clec- 
tions were moſt free, they never proceeded to any 
eclection, eſpecially of a biſhop, but it was expreſſed 
in the inſtrument, that it Was done by the king 
command, or by his conſent and authority. 
The pope was the more offended with what 


ever ſhould appeal from him ſhould be looks! 
upon as hereticks. Pius would have been glad t 


Arragon was reduced; the king of 
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Gannay, and the procureur general St. Romain, 
followed the king into Languedoc, to lay their 
complaints before him. N En 

Upon theſe repreſentations, his majeſtypubliſhed 
an ordinance at Muret, for the preſervation of his 


There were beſides two other ordinances explana- 
tory of the former, for the preſervation of the re. 
gale, forbidding all collectors and agents of the 


baniſnment. Laſtly, by a declaration bearing 
date the 1oth of September 1464, the king com- 


tive granted by the pope 10 ſtrangers unknown and 
incapable of fealiy, from whence ſeveral great an 
innumerable evils bad followed to his majeſty, ani 


<« ſoever from obtaining any benefice without his 
«© permiſſion; conformably to the ancient laws of 


concerned the appeal to a future council, as bt 
had declared in the council of Mantua, that whe- 


have raiſed up enemies to the king, but his majek = 
ty's power was then too well eſtabliſhed, to [tae 
jn dread of any ill deſigns. Edward had buſin*y... 
enough upon his hands in England; Fs king his 


* 
- 
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weak prince, and little eſteemed by his ſubjects; 1463. 
and he was ſecure of the duke of Burgundy. by == 
means of the Croys: Notwithſtanding there were 
conſtantly ſome differences between the king and 
the duke, The duke had ſent Chimay'to demand \ 
the deeds relating to Luxembourg, and to com- 
plain of ſeveral infractions of the treaty of Arras. 

Chimay, not being able to obtain an audience, 

waited for the king as he came out of his cham- 

ber. His majeſty, offended with this importuni- 

ty, aſked him, if the duke of Burgundy was made 
another metal from other princes. Why, yes, truly, 

replied Chimay, fince be received and protected you, 

when no body elſe durſt do it. Lewis, ſtruck with 
o WL Chimay's reſolution, and ſtill farther with the truth, 
returned into his chamber without anſwering a 

; word. The count de Dunois telling Chimay, he 
| I furprized at his boldneſs towards a prince 
l Jo #bſoluce as the king was, Had 7 been fifty leagues 
enn my journey, replied Chimay, and the king had 
5 ſpoken of 1 as he bas now done, I would 
"BY Have come back again to have given him the anſwer 
T did.” Chimay returned home without effecting 
ay thing, and ſome time after the duke of Bur- 
a enndy laid before the council/a long memorial of 
Levances committed by the King's officers 3 this 
Sus anſwered with a liſt of other gricvances, ſo 
that all ſeemed: ready for a rupture; but the king 
vas diverted from it by an apprehenſion, that Ed- 
ward would join with the duke of Burgundy; and 
the duke was willing to be at peace abroad, which 
ar he could not keep in his own family. The haughty, 
turbulent diſpoſition of the count de Charolois 
gave him a great deal of trouble, and it was with 
the utmoſt concern he ſaw: there was a mortal ha- 
„ed between the oounts of Nevers and Eſtempes 
4 lis nephews. The duke therefore was:far-from 
nn 27.9 01 wal iy 10 550 h C12:think- 
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- 1463. thinking of a war, and for this reaſon he told the 
 ny=—et embailadors of Edward, that the beſt advice he 
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could give their maſter, was to make peace with 
France, offering himſelf to make the overture, 
The king 2 of the propoſition, and gay: 
a full power to Anthony de Croy. Edward ſee. 
ing he had every thing to fear from, the Scots, in 
caſe they. ſhould unite among themſelves, and join 
with France, ſent his plenipotentiaries, who con- 
cluded a truce for a year. Lewis XI. kept an 
ambaſſador at his court from Henry VI. to let 
Edward ſee, that it was not thro? fear, but meg. 
ly out of regard to the welfare of his people, that 
he defir'd peace. No 
Lewis, as an acknowledgment for the good of. 
fices of Anthony de Croy, and to diſcharge the ei 
-pences he had been at in his ſervice, gave hin 
the county of Guines, the barony of Ardres, feve- 
ral wr near Sy Omers, and took * aug ft 
mily of Croy under his protection. They had at 
N br fb gre Ne — it, as Philip duke c 


- Burgundy dying, they had reaſon to apprehenc 


The count of Charolois had nothing in con 
mon with Lewis XI. but the hatred he bore t 
every thing that his father lik d z and for ili 
reaſon the Croys were odious to him. His f 
vourite, the count of S. Pol, ſtirr'd him up f 
more againſt em, and ſought to deſtroy em. H 
cCharg d the count of Eſt with having w. 

ſorcery and witchcraft-againft the count of Ct 
rolois, by the advice of the Cros. 
Juohn Bruyere, the count of Efteopes' Paul 
cian, was accuſed of making images of wax, vf 
the aſſiſtance of a monk, of dipping em in i 
water that fell from a mill, and writing upon f 
forchead of one of em, Lewis, for the king; 
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the forehead of another, Philip, for the duke of 1463. 
6 J and on the third, Charles, for the ww 
e count of Charolois. Upon the ſtomach of each 
ol them was put John, for the count of Eſtempes, 

and on the back Belial. The intention of the 
count of Eſtempes was, as they ſaid, by the | - 
. charm of the two firſt figures, to ſecure to him- 
in WI {{lf the favour of the king and the duke of Bur- 
n gundy, and to employ the third in throwing the 
count of Charolois into a languiſhing diſtemper, 
which ſhould carry him off. A very ſerious en- 
WM quiry was made into this affair, and advice given 
ef it to the king; but it was carried no farther, 
at for want of proofs. _ 

I ſhould not have mentioned fo idle a tory, 

of. or fuch ridiculous Ce: but to give ſome 
- notion of the ſupe — — at that time. 
im The hiſtory of —— rftanding- muſt ſerve 
ſe —_ bring 1 vo El 4 
fa e protection ng granted to t * 
e e e 
off roloig's averſion towards his majeſty. It was ſoon 
n turned into an irreconcileable hatred thro? ſeveral 

motives. ' The firſt of theſe was, that the counts 
nl commiſſion for commanding in Normandy ex- 
off piting, the king did not renew it. The ſecond 
ti aroſe from the redemption of the towns upon the 
| — e were mortgaged to the duke of 
ergndy, by treaty of 'Arras far 400,000 

The — — Charolois took all — 
ws ile pins d. Ak be Eber far (ring b 
ea A ant Sina Croys, who were in the 

—— prevailed upon the duke to give 


vi an the redemption was concluded, the 
of king remitted 200,000 crowns to the duke of 
it itn Fae 
z williers, 


NS: . 
463. villers, and Beauveau the premier preſident of 
[ te chamber of accounts, to deſire the parliament 


1X 21993 1 Na 1201 24 N 


would lend him for the ſecond payment the mo- 


ney they were entruſted with, promiſing to re- 


ſtore it out of the firſt ſums, that ſnould come to 
his hands. The parlament conſented to it for 
the good of the ſtate, and lent him 49, ooo livres. 


Jo this was added part of the funds deſigned for 


the army; all the provinces contributed, and 


the ſums they ſupplied finiſh*d the payment, and 
ſerv'd to pay the loans; which the king had been 


obliged to; make. 1 0% ; 24! 0 
The eaſy manner whereby. the king recover- 
ed the towns upon the Somme, led him to at- 
tempt the recovery of Liſle, Douay, and Or- 
chies, which had been mortgaged to duke Philip 
the Bold. He went ſo far as to make the propo- 
ſal; but the count de Charolois had raiſed ſuch a 
clamour about the treaty: concerning the toys on 
the Somme, that the duke made anſwer, that as 
theſe other places had been given up to his grand- 
father for him, and all his male-poſterity, he could 
not part with them, without doing lan injury to 
i e eee ihnen, wt toi mn 
Ihe king having ended this affair, thought of 
finiſhing the diſputes he had with Francis II. 


duke of Britany. Theſe two princes had lived 
together in a very ſtrict union whilſt, both were 


ſubjects, a time when princes may ſtill be ſenſible 


of friendſhip; but it ſeldom happens, that great 


ones love thoſe they are obliged to obey, or that 
thoſe who command require more than reſpect. 
Francis ſucceeding to the dutchy of Britany, 


© Lewis, whilſt he was dauphin, applied to him 
in his neceſſities, and would have borrowed of 
him four thouſagd crowns. This, the duke re- 
- fuſed, and urged his fears of diſpleaſing the my 
n ; 
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by way of excuſe. Lewis was rather more of- 1463. * 
f fended with the motive, than with the refuſal ; wu 
t W but he ſtifled his reſentment, as judging, that 
— when” he came to the throne, the duke would 
- WW reſpect the regal character in his perſon, and have 
o for him the fame attachment and regard, as he 
r MW expreſſed for Charles VII. 
. In the mean time, when the king was 3 
rin the wars of Catalonia, and againſt the Engliſh, 
dhe received not the leaſt offer of ſervice from the 
d duke of Britany. He had even all the reaſon in 
n the world to believe, that he had entred into 
evil deſigns againſt him, when the Engliſh, fleet 
failed out of the channel, and advanced towards 
che coaſt of Poitou. The ſhorteſt way for the 
king was to paſs thro' Britany; but the duke di- 
pverted him from it, by ſpreading a report, that 
„chere were ſeveral contagious diſeaſes. in the pla- 
a WI ces' thro? which he was to paſs. The king learnt 
n WW afterwards, that theſe reports were nothing but an * 
s artifice of the duke, and that his paſſage would | 
- WY have been oppoſed by him, if he had perſiſted in 
a WY his deſign of taking that rout. | 
0 Lewis thought it his duty to give a check to 
the duke's raſnneſs, and to prevent his being car- 
ned away by the advice of his evil counſellors; 
J. The duke of Britany in ſhort was a weak prince, 
dl WW timid, incapable of acting or thinking for him- 
re felt, and yielding to all the impreſſions that were 
le made upon him; and this readineſs to comply 
at with the advice of his council, aroſe rather from 
* his weakneſs than the confidence he repoſed in 
L The king ſignified to him, that he was in- 
ml clined ro compoſe amicably the differences that 
of WM were betwixt them, and that for this purpoſe he 
WM had En the count of Maine, the biltop 
E K 4 +++ of 
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1463. of Poitlers, John Dauvet premier preſident of 
Wn the parliament of Toulouſe, and Peter Poignant, 
counſellor | in parliament, to meet at Tours as hig 
commiſſioners. 

The duke on his part nominated the count de 
Laval, William Chauvin chancellor of Britany, 
Tanneguy du Chatel, Anthony de Beauveau lord 
of Pontpean, Loyſel, Fere and Coetlogon. 

The principal articles to be diſcuſſed were, the 
homage which the king pretended to be liege, 
che firs of . E. the grace of god, and the 

ngs of England had en- 
575 . port in CP and as the — of 
Bpitany pretended, that he owed the kin E 
than ſimple homage, he maintained alſo that he 
had a right to the regale over the "a apr: " 
Britany ; but this the king claim'd as a 
ing to his crown. This queſtion, which 
fore 3 debated in the preceding reigns, — 
d upon the occaſion of the biſhoprick of 
antes, to which the court of Rome had-nomi- 
nated d'Avigne. The duke had demanded of 
the pope the tranſlation of this prelate, and not 
obtaining it, he drove him from his ſee, and 
ſeiz'd ppon his temporalities. 

Matters would ſoon have been decided, if the 
duke had not continually uſed delays, durin 18 
which he ſought to bring the into the af- 
fair. There was even an agent taken up, whom 
the duke had ſent to Rome; and it was found 
amongſt his inſtructions, that his maſter was ra- 
ther determined to give up Britany to the En- 
lid, than ſubmit to the king. 

Lewis thought his precenſion too juſt, and bo- 
ſides, was too much diſſatisfied with the pope, to 
fefer himſelf to his deciſion. He had even lately 


5 : erdered the parliament to opal his claims jn — 
ie 
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caſe of the cardinal of Coutance, who would have 1463. 


poſſeſſion of an abbey merely by virtue of the: 


pe's nomination, Pius IT. provoked with pro- 
edu ecutions, publiſhed a bull of excommunication 
againſt the parliament, upon which they ſet the 
juſt value, by taking no notice of it. 

From the little agreement there was between 
the king and the pope, tis eaſy to ſee, that the 
pope's mediation could be of no great advantage 
ng the ans of Britany. In ſhort, Pius II. hav- 

'. Ang Cezarini, to take cognizance of the 
as erences between the king and the duke, the 
gabe d Lauge, maſter of the requeſts, to 

know, that he took it very ill chat the 
pope ſhould intermeddle with this buſineſs, with- 
out being applied to in it. 

The meaſures, which the king was ſcen to take 
againft thoſe he had cauſe to be diſſatisfied with, 
made others to ſue for his alliance, or implore his 
ion. The Switzers ſent him a famous em- 
The duke and dutcheſs of Savoy —4 5 
© Hm, to deſire his mediation in the diſputes be- 
tween the honſe of Savoy and the duke of Bour- 
bon, concerning the Had of Breſſe and 
lois, which were intermixed with each other; 
though the principal end of their journey was to 

is aſſiſtance againſt Philip of Savoy, the 
duke's ſecond fon. Thus we ſee at the ſame 
time the three princes, who were the greateſt 
lovers of peace, were not able to enjoy it in 
A ud be e ber Wend "their! e 
enemies among their own children. Lewis XI. 
brought his father to the grave by his vexation. 
The duke of Burgundy was ſed 


perperually expo 
to the paſſions of his fon. And Philip/of Savoy 


Faiſed an inſurrection againſt his father 1 


7; | 
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1463. killing with his own hand John de Varan, maſter 
— of the houſhold to the dutcheſs his mother, of his 
own authority cauſed Valpergue, chancellor of Sa- 
voy, to be condemned, and would have put him to 
death if he had not made his eſcape. The duke 
and dutcheſs, not thinking themſelves ſecure, re- 
tired to Geneva. Philip purſued them thither, 
and heaped upon them ſo many inſults, that they 
were obliged at laſt to ſeek. for aſſiſtance and a 
ſanctuary in France, 1 
Philip of Savoy was ſupported by Francis 
Sforza, duke of Milan, for whom the king had a 
particular regard. His majeſty had made an al- 
liance with Sforza, whilſt he was dauphin; nor 
was their friendſhip broke, till the duke gave aſ- 
ſiſtance to Ferdinand of Arragon againſt the 
did n e 
Upon the firſt complaints which the king re- 
ceived againſt Philip of Savoy, he formed the 
ſcheme of bringing him back to his duty, of de- 
priving him of the ſupport of the duke of Milan, 
of renewing his own alliance with that duk, 
of puniſhing the pride of Geneva, conſtantly 
ſuffering, and conſtantly rebellious; and, at the 
ſame time, of getting rid of the wars of Italy, 
where he had nothing left but the town of Sa- 
P bet Hons Sona No Es 
»The king charged Anthony de Noxe, the 
Pope's miniſter, with this negotiation. Noxe, 
Who was a man very capable of carrying on an 
affair, let the duke of Milan know, that his ma- 
jeſty's intentions were to give up to him the 
town of Savonna, and his pretenſions to Ge- 
nda, provided that he would quit the party of 
Philip of, Savoy, and of Ferdinand of Arragon, 
and without requiring any thing more in e 
3 LOIN Ty 
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of the houſe of Anjou, than the refuſal. of a paſ- 1463. 


ſage and ammunition to his enemies. 
The duke of Milan was too ſenſible of the ho- 
nour and advantages done him by the king, not 
to ſend him an immediate anſwer. He diſpatched 


Alberic Malateſta, to-make him the warmeſt ac- Aug. 23. 


know ledgments, offering withal to give the duke 
of Orleans 200,000 crowns in gold, by way of re- 
compence for the pretenſions he had to the duchy 


of, Milan. The affair, was decided, and the Dec. 22. 


treaty ſigned. The king gave up the lands and 
lordſhips of Genoa and Savonna to Francis Sforza, 
duke of Milan, for him and his heirs, reſerving 
only the direct domaine, which the king retained 
over all theſe fies. 

The ſame day the king diſpatched ; an order to 
the ſenate of Genoa, requiring them to take an 
oath to the duke of Milan, letting Fregoſa, arch- 
biſhop of Genoa, the author of all the troubles, 
who had ſeized upon the government, know, 
that in caſe the Genoeſe made any difficulty of 
obeying the duke of Milan, he would compel 
them to do it with all the forces of his king- 


dom. 


This treaty was communicated to the repub- | 


1 of Venice, to that of Florence, to the duke 
| of Modena, and to the marqueſs of Mont- 

ferrat. TT 
The duke of Milan hereupon wrote a letter of 
thanks to the king, filled with the malt. extra- 
vagant compliments, which intereſt rather than 
gratitude dictates to princes. When the duke 
took poſſeſſion of Genoa, though his commiſſion 
expreſly declared, that the , moſt chriſtian king 
gave up to him the town and lordſhip of Genoa, 
the Genoeſe drew up an act in ſuch manner, as 
though 
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1 63. though they had made a voluntary choice of 
| wy this prince for their lord. They confirmed to 


him alſo. the aſſignment of the iſland of Corſica, 
which Francis de Borlaſco had lately made them, 
and took an oath to him on the 12th of July, 
1465. The duke ſwore ſolemnly to preſerve the 
privileges of the Genoeſe, and refuſed them 
none of thoſe formalities, which people are never 
more eager after, or jealous of, than when they 
have loſt their liberty. — 
I be foreign affairs, wherewith the king was 
employed, did not make him at all neglect his 
buſineſs at . 8 2255 5 50 1 8 
To give a ſtop to the preſent, ent the 
ee off the clergy, e 
that they ſhould pay their dues, and give in their 
liſts, under the penalty of loſing cir tempo- 
. Fogg | „ 
He nominated commiſſioners to enquire into 
the huſinefß of the gentry, of frank fiefs, and 
new acqueſts, He gave letters of committimus to 
— en of wha 3 mo uni- 
v at Bourges; he confirmed the privileges 
of 8 and en) Leigh trade, Gablitz 
four free fairs at Lyons. © ha 
Tee queen. mother, Mary of Anjou, died this 
in Poitou. She was a princeſs of fin 
virtue and piety. She paſſed a part of her life 
in the practice of devotion, the refuge and conſo- 
lation of a queen without authority. Superſtition 
ſometimes led her virtue aſtray, and made her 
prefer frivolous trifles to juſtice. We ſee by the 
Accounts of her houſhold, that ſhe delayed to pay 
her officers for ihe Zr voyage of monfieur S. 
James iy Galiciaz, theſe we the very tern. 
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The court had frequently been divided between 1463 


ber and Agnes Sorel. Whilſt the diſſatisfied w=y— | 


their reſpects to the queen, the far 
ee Digit bo obtain the * ar of the king's 

Lewis ſeemed always much attached to his 
mother, whom he was tenderly - beloved. 
Their averſion to Agnes, united them ſtill more 
cloſely, and often brought troubles apon them, 

which might have been ſpared, had they paid 
a due regard to the taſte of the king their maſter, 


The End of the 8c Boox. 
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ranny of the king of Arragon, invited Don Pe- 
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BOOK III. 


HE troubles of Catalonia were revived 
this year with as great warmth as ever. 


The Catalonians reſolving to. chuſe a 
prince be themſelves rather than ſubmit to the ty- 


dro, the conſtable of Portugal. This prince was 
the grandſon of John I. king of Portugal. He 
had been deprived of his poſſeſſion by the reign- 
ing branch; and as he had only his name left 


him, and nothing to loſe, he was a eo per- 


ſon to try his fortune, 
Don Pedro came to Barcelona, took an oath 


of fidelity of the Catalonians, with the title of 


Jan. 26. king öf Arragon and Sicily. He aimed at firſt, 


by ſome glorious action, to juſtify the choice they 
had made of him, and gave orders to Don John 
de Sylva, to lay ſiege to Gironne; but before 


the ſiege was formed, Sylva was attacked b 


Rocaberti, his troops defeated, and himſelf left 
dead upon the ſpot. 
Don 
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Don Pedro, with a view to ſupport himſelf, 1464. 
by the favour of Lewis XI. gave him notice of ym 


his election, expreſſed how highly he ſhould think 
himſelf honoured with his alliance, and ftrove to 
perſuade him, that, as the Catalonjans had in- 
tended to throw their government into the form 
of a republick, it was the intereſt of France, that 
they ſhould have a prince over them, who would 
be more firmly attached to his majeſty, than re- 
publicans could be. | 

Lewis diſapproving of the ſtep Don Pedro 
had taken in placing himſelf at the head of the 
Catalonians, ſent an herald to complain of it to 
Alphonſo, king of Portugal, who made anſwer, 
that Don Pedro had acted herein without his 
conſent; or even his knowledge. | 

Don Pedro, deſpairing to gain the king's pro- 
tection, entered the Lampourdon, and ſought to 
raiſe an inſurrection in Rouſſillon. The enter- 
prize appeared the more eaſy, as the inhabitants 
complained of ſeveral grievances, and particularly 
that the enquiry made after thoſe who had been 
concerned in the troubles of the province, was 
contrary to the engagements made to them; but 
Lewis ſent John de Verger, counſellor of parlia- 

ment, who by his prudence quieted all their com- 

plaints; ſo that Don Pedro's deſigns upon Rouſ- 
ſillon came to nothing. One of the agents he 
had ſent to Colinore with ſeditious letters, was ta- 
ken and hanged.  , 
The king of Arragon preſſed the king to aſſiſt 
him in the reduction of Catalonia, according to 
the treaty ſubſiſting between them. Lewis ap- 
prehending, that if the king of Arragon was quiet 


on the ſide of Catalonia, he might diſturb him in 


the affair of Rouſſillon ; and not caring alſo to 


ſeem openly to go off from his word and not 


ob- 
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1464. obſerve the treaty, made ſome ſlight diverſions, 
but fo e ther a ſerved pal. to keep things 
upon an equality, and con to perpetuate 
JS which laſted for — years. 

As the king had for two months paſt reſided 
upon the frontiers of Picardy, he read a deputa- 
tion from the townſmen of Tournay, beſeeching 

dim to make his entry into that city. This town, 
diſtinguiſhed by a conſtant fidelity to its king, 
had refuſed a retreat to Lewis XI, when he re- 
tired from court againſt his father's inclination, 
whilſt he was dauphin; but to ſhew, that this 
was then done only out of a ſenſe of their duty, 
they lent Lewis 20,000, crowns towards the re- 
demption of the towns upon the Somme. |. 
The king, touched with this generoſity, went 
to Tournay. Their chief magiſtrate. preſented 
him with the keys. His majeſty gave them back 
to him, and faid, that he could not entruſt the 
a ſafety of the town better with any others than 
themſelves. It coſts princes little to raiſe the 
. gratitude of the people, which is conſtantly 
repay d by freſh inſtances. of ſervice. The inha- 
bitants were ſo delighted with this teſtimony. of 
his . confidence in them, that they immediately 
gave up to his majeſty his note of 20,000 crowns, 
and the magnificence of his reception even .exceed- 
ed the zeal and joy they expreſſed towards him. 
The king left Tournay to go to Liſle, where 
he paſſed ſome days with the duke of Burgundy, 
in order to draw him into his intereſt, that he 
might afterwards act with the leſs apprehenſion 
dgainſt the duke of Britany, whoſe commiſſion- 
ers were come to Tours, towards the cloſe of the 
preceding year, to maintain their maſter's = 
5 tenſions before the count of Maine. After ſong 
diſputes on both ſides, it was agreed by way of 
do 9 5 pre- 


®. 
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preliminary, that the aſſembly ſhould be pro- 1464. 
rogued till the month of September, and be held. 
at Chinon; that, during this interval, both par- 
ties ſhould endeayour to recover the ioftruments 
they wanted; and that the duke of Britany ſhould 
declare, that he had not intended to enter into 
any treaty with the court of Rome, which could 
be of prejudice to the king's ſovereignty. 

The other articles being to be debated afreſh, 
were not decided. 

It is of the more importance to ſhew. what the 
count of Maine's inſtructions were, as they were 
afterwards one of the cauſes of the war of the 
publick good. The points in queſtion were, 
firſt,, the non-compliance of the duke of Britany 
with the decrees and orders of the king and par- 
liament : ſecondly, the judgments given in the 
court of Rome, which the duke has ſuffered to 
be executed in Britany 3, his encroachments upon 
the regale, and particularly in the, 1 of the 
bilhoprick of Nantes; his. aff 155 go con: 
trary to the determination Gern NES 
in 125 7 0 N ws 1 Mon 3 hi 
ent1 1 e by th 0 of od, an 
his ung the royal and ducal 7%. his letters; 
the diſtinction made at Rome between France 
and Britany, 3 and, laſtly, the duke's, refuſal. 9 
pay. hege homage ;. and. the - his Lt 
carried to, Rome. ih berech 4.5 

den being the 1 2 dhe con⸗ 

ferences, 8 Pre a 9 ther as com: 
milioners. Loyſe), 1 8 dl Ferre z, but 
they had no other inſtructi ons, than 
the Ln as they could, 1 

A and faid. t 
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1464. ties of the biſtoprick of Nantes ſhould be put in- 
to the king's hands, with a prohibition to the 

duke of Britany to claim any right of regale. 

This judgment being only by default, the king 
ordered that the affair ſhould be -laid before the 
parliament, but this removal did not take effect. 
1 he duke ſent to the king to deſire a paſsport, 
that he might attend upon him in perſon, and 
terminate with him all their differences. The 
king immediately cauſed letters to be diſpatched, 
Wherein he gave the duke all poſſible ſecurity; 
but he had no deſign to make uſe of the paſs- 
port; he was upon the point of ſeeing the effect 
of his practices, both within and without the 
kingdom, and ſought only to deceive the king, 
who could not attend ſolely to the affair of Bri- 
tany. He kept up a ſtrict correſpondence with 
the earl of Warwick, deſigning to make peace, 
or at leaſt to prolong the truce, To ſhew that 
he intended to maintain the alliance with Eng- 
land, he ſeiz'd on the Spaniſſi and Malouin veſ- 
Tels, which were in the ports of France, and ob- 
lig d their privateers to make good the damage 
they had done to the Englifh,” and the truce was 

een. 
In the mean time, the king received amhaſſa · 
dors from George Pogiebrac, king of Bohemia: 
They came to renew the alliances which had con- 
ſtantly ſubſiſted between tlie two crowns. © This 
the king equally deſired with him, but Was kept 
from it thro? fear of the ſcruples which weak 
minds might raiſe, or the difa d might pre- 
tend to have, upon the account of Pogiebrac's 
being excommunicated by Pius II. 
We have ſeen, that Pogiebrac cauſed himſelf 
do be elected king of Bohemia after the death of 
Ladiſlaus. Tho the catholicks did not 475 
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of his election, they did not openly oppoſe it. 1464. 
He was crown'd by the biſhops on the 6th f 
May 1458, and had ſworn before his coronation, 
to employ his whole power in the defence of the 
church, and the extirpation of hereſy: The pope 
ſuppoſed, that by this oath Pogiebrac had en- 
gaged to aboliſh the uſe of the cup in the com- 
munion; but this prince declaring, that it was a 
cuſtom” authorized by the council of Baſil, in 
which he gave out he would live and die, the 
th excommunicated him as an heretiek re- 

e 

Ho aniderſtand this point the betber we muſt 
call to mind, that whilſt the council of Conſtance 
was employed | in the trial of John Huſs, and Je- 
rom of Prague, Jacobel one of their diſciples 
maintained at Prague, that we ought to com- 
mumicate under both kinds. All the Huſſites 
embraced this opinion, which became one of the 
principal articles of their Schiſm. The council 
of Conſtance condemned them as hereticks; but 
the council of Baſil, being willing to bring back 
the Bohemans, declared, that the hereſy did 
not lie in the communion nder both kinds, but 
in believing there was no true communion, un- 
les both kinds were received; ſo that the queſ- 
tion now turned wholly Upen the church's Fave 
in with-drawing the cup. | 

The council of Baſil, Which was baewwely PR: 
lirous of reſtoring peace to the church, thought 
it their duty to give the greater indulgence, as, | 
the pontifs, by liſtening only to their own haughty 
diſpoſition, pretended” to defend the church by 
cutting off its members. The council diſpateh- 
ed Philbert biſhop of Conſtance to reconcile Bo- 
hemia to the catholick church, and appeaſe the 
Wen which' had cauſed ſo large an effuſion of 
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1464. human blood. Philbert therefore publiſhed a de- 
n Claration in the name of the council, that all 
who were accuſtomed to communicate under both 
kinds, might ſtill continue ſo to do, provided 
they did not look Upon this ceremony as neceſſa- 

ry to the ſacrament. 

The greater part of the "REAL continued 
to communicate under both kinds, and were call- 
ed Utraquiſts' or Calixtins. They were after- 
wards; diſtinguiſned into rigid Calixtins, who 
looked upon the uſe of the cup as neceſſary to 
ſalvation; and moderate Calixtins, who keeping 
the cup themſelves, left to others the: liberty of 
doing otherwiſe, if they pleas d. 

Pogiebrac was of the 0 62MM, party, and 
urged. the deciſion of the council of 'BaGil, to 
ſhew, that he had not incurred excommunication, 
and chat he appealed from this ſentence to a fu- 
ture council. * 

Pius II. was ſtill kf offended. with what he 
called hereſy in Pogiebrac, than with his appeal, 
and ſeeing him urge the authority of the council 
of Baſil. Beſides, in the council of Mantua, 
which Pius II. had held upon his acceſſion to the 
pontificate, he had by an expreſs canon pronoun- 
ced an anathema — all ſuch as ſhould preſume 
to appeal from his deciſions to a future council; 
and thus he looked upon Pogiebrac's appeal as a 


png herely, and a fulminated- bn rell ana- 


It l theſe circumſtances, that. th am- 
baſſadors. from the king of Bohemia came into 
France. Lewis XI. renewed the antient alliances 
with this prince, whom he called moſt illuſtrious 

and catholick; but he declared before a notary, 
in the preſence of ſeveral hops and of admi- 
vil pain, ther the 4 did not intend by the 


treaty 
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treaty made with George king of Bohemia, to 1464. 
adhere to the hereſies, with which Bohemia was 


ſaid to bg infected. 
We fee by this, that Lewis was very careful 


not to offend the pope, and yet they never very 


well agreed. Lewis was too jealous of the rights 
of his crown, not to oppoſe the enterprizes of 


Pius II. and the haughty pontif, leſs pleaſed 


uith the king's favours, than offended with the 
leaſt refuſal, could not endure any contradiction. 


Pius had deſired nothing more eagerly, than to 


engage the princes of Chriſtendom in a cruſade, 
and to revive a folly uſeleſs to religion, ſcanda- 
louſly immoral, and fatal to the Chriſtians, Eve- 
ry body knows the unhappy conſequences of the 
cruſades of Lewis the young, S. Lewis, and 
Philip Auguſtus, which muſt have ſucceeded, if 
valour and virtue had been ſufficient to have com- 
manded ſucceſs in an attempt of this nature; and 
yet the pope was no leſs ardent in foliciting all 
chriſtian princes to take upon them the croſs. 
He alſo wrote, as they ſay, to Mahomet II. to 
perſuade him to become a chriſtian. *Tis eaſy 
to judge how the pope's propoſition was received 


by a prince, who 1n reality was indifferent about - 


all religions; but who knew of what importance 
tt was to himſelf to ſeem to be a zealous Muſul- 
man, in order to gain the hearts of his Ow 
and inflame their courage. 

The pope was not more ſucceſsful in his cl, 
tations of the emperor and the king, who refuſed 
to take the croſs. He preſſed the duke of Bur- 
11 more warmly, and would perſuade him, 
hat he owed his recovery from a dangerous ill- 
neſs, to a vow he had made of taking the croſs. 


The duke might have judged himſelf free from 


the — of keeping 4 * a 1 
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1464. if the ſtrength of mind, required for this free- 
Wa I dom, had been conliſtent with the weakneſs; which 
firſt induced him to make it. The king went 
expreſsly to viſit him at Heſdin, to lay before 
him the ill conſequences, which might ariſe from 
his abſence in his dominions. He repreſented 
to him, that ſuch enterprizes ſuited better with 
an adventurer than a prince, and that his preſence 
in Burgundy was neceſſary to keep within due 
bounds the ambitious diſpoſition of the count 

de Charolois. 

The duke was fully ſatisfied of the truth of 
all theſe arguments; but was ſo importun'd and 

teazed by the pope, that at laſt he engaged to 
follow. him, provided he would put himſelf at 
the head of the cruſade. The pope conſented 
to it, and diſperſed bulls in every quarter, im- 
porting, that he was going in perſon to fight 
againſt the Turk, and intended to embark at An- 
cona. Immediately a prodigious troop of cruſa- 
ders was ſeen to flock together from all nations, of 
that ſort of reſtleſs people, who are ready ta engage 
in all adventures, from their being eaſy under no 
fituation, They imagined, that without taking 
any the leaſt care, a plenteous ſupply of what they 
ſhould want would be an eaſy miracle to the ſo- 
vereign pontif; but being ſoon reduced to an ab- 
* ſolute ſcarcity of proviſions, they over- ran the 
country and pillaged it. The highways were fill 
ed with nothing elſe but robbers, who had taxen 
up arms in defence of the faith. - - -- 

The complaints of their miſbehaviour were Care 
ried to Rome. The pope was grievouſly afflict- 
ed, and called together the cardinals. He told 
them, that the luxury and immoralities of Rome 
threw a ſuſpicion upon all their actions, and kept 
the bleſſings of n diſtance. vi _ 
11 L ous 
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ſought. them to render God propitious by: their 1464, 
prayers, and to edify the faithful by their com = 
duct. He then ſet out for Ancona; but when Avg. 14. 


he ſaw with his own eyes, that the diſorders and 
irregularitics complained of even exceeded the 
reports which had been of them, his grief, fa- 
tigue, and indignation .made ſuch: an impreſſion 
upon him, that he could not ſurvive it. Peter 
Barbo, a Venetian, and nephew ro Eugenius IV. 
ſucceeded him in the pontificate, and took the 
name of Paul II. | 
The king found himſelf more at as on. the 

part of the court of Rome, when he received in- 
formation, that an attack was made upon his ho- 
nour, and that he was accuſed of a deſign to al- 
faflinate the duke of Burgundy and the count of 
Charolais, He eaſily diſcerned, that the duke 
of Britany was the author of the! calumnies. 
This prince, to render the king. © aus to the 
French, had the preſumption to 99980 bim with 
an intention to give up Guyenne and Normandy 
into the hands of the Engliſh. To put a ** to 
theſe reports, the Kin 99 ber cn himſelf w 
ſending copies of the duke's own letters 25 


the provinces. 


Some time after, the 1 was 1 FE 
the duke, in order to keep up a more ſecure and 
ſecret correſpondence with the Engliſh, and the 

count of Charolois, had ſent John de Romille,, 
the — — of Britany, into England and 
Holland, diſguis'd like a Dominican, and that. 


he was attually attending upon the caunt of Cha- 


The king hereupon went himſelf to Hel 
to the —_— of Burgundy, to complain of 5 
count of Charolois. The duke would have ex- 
Ss ion. and FN LEY 
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1464. aſide his ſuſpicions ; but Lewis ſhew*d him, that 


— James of Luxembourg, the governor of Rennes, 


was at that time actually reſident with the count 
of Charolois, on the part of duke Francis, and 
that Anthony de Lamet, the lieutenant of James 


of Luxembourg, was continually paſſing from 


Britany into Holland, and from Holland into 
Britany. 

His majeſty being deſirous to convince the 
duke and all Europe of the intrigues of the count 
of Charolois with the duke of Britany, reſolved 
to carry off Romille, and gave a commiſſion to 
this purpoſe to the baſtard of Rubempre, a bold, 
enterprizing man, and very fit for the execution 
of daring attempt. | 

Ru E embarked on board a ſmall veſſel 
with five and twenty attendants, paſſed into Hol- 
land, and leaving the reſt of his men on the 
coaſt, ame to Gorkum with two of his com- 
pany. The care he took to conceal himſelf 

him Kaſpettes, he was taken into cuſto- 

dy. Olivier de la Marche, author of the me- 
moirs, went ſtrait to the duke of Burgundy, and 
let him know, that Rubempre was come either 
to carry off, or to kill, the count of Charolois; 
and farther added, to intimidate the duke, and 
raiſe his indignation againſt the king, that his 
eſty had Tearnt from the ſtars, that the duke 


Was in 4 ſhort time to die at Heſdin, and that his 


viſit in that fleighbourhood. was made with a 
view. to ſeize- leren che . and the treaſure 


which Was 
we yori was Tomes to Abbeville, 
1 — informed of the alarms they Dad 
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and at a time of life that is moſt naturally inclined 1464. 
to it, frightened with the pretended horoſcope 


they laid before him, quitted Heſdin, and con- 
tented himſelf with ſending back to the king, 
that he would do all he could to diſcover the au- 
thors of. the reports, that had lately been ſpread 
abroad. The king being informed, that they 
had reached as far as England, was highly en- 
_ raged at it, and demanded Jung With this 
view he ſent” the count d' Eu, a prince of the 
blood, the archbiſhop of Narbonne, and the 
chancellor de Morvilliers to Liſle, as en 
to the duke of Burgundy. 

The day after their arrival they had ener 

Morvilliers ſpeaking with the reſolution and bold- 
neſs which became his character, and the majeſty 
of the firſt prince in Europe, ſaid, that the duke 
of Britany was guilty o felony, as a vaſſal of 
the crown, for having entered into a treaty with 
England, without the knowledge of the king his 
ſovereign lord; that by this treaty, which tended 
to the ruin of the kingdom, he was become guil- 
ty of high-treaſon z and that the count of Cha- 
rolois by having entered into the practices of the 

duke of Britany, was become his accomplice z 
that the king, in order to obtain convincing proofs 
of their intrigues, had intended to carry off Ro- 
mille, who was the agent in 'em; that he had 
given the baſtard of Rubemprẽ a commiſſion to 
this purpoſe; that the count de Charolois had 
cauſed him to be taken into cuſtody; chat he 
would now have it believed, that Rubempre was 
charged with a deſign upon his perſon ; and that 
this calumny was employed as a ſkreen to cover 
the ſeveral conſpiracies; which the duke of Bri- 
tany and the count of Charolois had carried on 


W * 
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It needs no more, added Morvilliers, preſent- 


W << Adi ing the minute of Rubempre” s inſtructione, than 


to pg this commiſſion, to be convinced. of the 
calumny; but is it poſſible beſides to - ſuppoſe, 
that Rubempre would have attempted ſo extra- 
vagant an-enterprize, as that, of carrying off the 
count of Charolois in the midſt of his own court. 
Rubempre at the time of his firſt landing, had 
never more than five and twenty attendants, 
whom he left twenty leagues from Gorkum, whi. 
ther he was come with two men only. No one 
without abſurdity could give credence to- ſuch vi- 
ſions, nor ſpread them abroad without wilful 
blindneſs. Notwithſtanding, they had not been 
aſham'd to publiſn · them from the chair of truth. 
Olivier de la Marche had preſumed to talk pub- 
lickly in the ſame manner, and ſome of his bow 
ers, miſled by his audaciouſneſs, had been fo 
raſh. as to attack the honour of the king, and 
blacken his reputation, 

Morvilliers concluded, with demanding them 
to begin the reparation that was due to the king, 
by giving; up into his hands Olivier de la Marche, 
and the audacious monk, who had been ſo inſo- 
lent to ſupport theſe impoſtures. He alſo com- 
plained of the diſtruſt the duke had ſhewn in 
gating Heſdin with ſo much precipitation. 

The count of Charolois, who heard the chan- 
* very impatiently, would ſeveral times have 
ſpoke; but Morvilliers, without leaving off, told 
him, it was not to him, that he was ſent by the 
king, and the duke mpaſed ſilence e his 
ſon. 


-Whes the ps Gen "wing had — the count ta 
Charolois threw himſelf upon his knees before his 
father, and deſired his leave to juſtify himſelf. 
The duke, who knew the fiery diſpoſition of 2 


4 
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Jon, was afraid leſt in the firſt heat of his paſſion 1464. 
he ſhould let fall ſome expreſſions that might be in 


jurious to the king; for which reaſon he told him, 
he ſhould be heard the next day; he bad him re- 
flect upon the anſwer he deſigned to give, and 
be particularly careful to let nothing drop, that 
ſhould not ſuit well with his own birth, and the 
majeſty of the king. 

The duke then replied to the ambaſſadors, 
that the baſtard of Rubempre had given cauſe of 


ſuſpicion enough for them to ſecure his perſon ;; 
that no diſcourſe had been held by them to the 


king's prejudice; and that if la Marche had been 
ſo imprudent as to do it, he ſhould be called to 
account for it; that the cognizance of that affair 
belonged to the magiſtrates of Burgundy, for la 
Marche being born within the county of Bur- 
gundy, was neither the king's ſubject, nor under 
his juriſdiction; that if the count of Charolois 
had ſhewn too much diſtruſt, it might be excu- 
fable upon this occaſion. For my part, (add- 
ed the duke) I have never given way to ſuſ- 
s picions, nor am | apt to fall into them upon 
& flight grounds z poſſibly I may have broke my 
930 engagement n the women, but never with 
40 men. 

The next day — ambaſſadors bad a ſecond au- 
dience. The count of Charolois, kneeling upon 
à cuſhion, -ſpoke with great moderation. He 
ſaid, that there was a ffrict friendſhip betwixt 
the duke of Britany arid himſelf ; but that no 
treaty had been made between them contrary to 
the king's intereſt; that . — was an enter- 
prizing man, and capable of any attempt; that 


ſrom his reputation, and the care he — to con- 


ceal himſelf, his being taken into cuſtody be- 
came unavoidable z that if Olivier de la * 
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I 8 had expreſſed himſelf with too much warmth, 
waxy= his zeal for his maſter might eaſily excuſe it; that 


he had very different complaints to make againſt 
the king, who had lately given the government 
of Picardy to the count of Eſtempes, with a pro- 
miſe to aflift him. with four hundred lances, in 
the conqueſt of Brabant; and that as to the pen- 
ſion and government of Normandy, which the 
king had taken from him, the loſs did not affect 
: him, ſince he ſhould always be powerful enough, 
hilft he preſerved his father's friendſhip. 

Le Goux ſpoke after the count of Charolois; 
repeated all — he had ſaid, inſiſted upon every 
article, and was particularly large upon the obli- 
gations, which the king owed to the houſe of 
Burgundy. 

Morvilliers inſtantly replied, that the king had 
not forgot the ſervices he had received from the 
duke ; that he was-continually ſpeaking of them, 
and had ſhewn his gratitude, 'not only by the ho- 
nours he had paid him, n n 
the dutchy of Luxembourg. 
The ambaſſadors inſiſted Apen the delivery of 

Rubempre, but the duke required further time. 
The matter was never after reſumed, the king 
ſeemed quite to have forgot him, nor was he ſet 
at liberty by the count of Charolois till five years 
after, and then without any farther examination, 
than had already been made; ſo that we may 
judge his confinement was owing to ine 
reaſons. 

When the ambaſſadors took leave of the duke 
of Burgundy, the count of Charolois coming w 
to the — of Narbonne, whiſpers in his 


ä liments to the ki 
© nd aim, chat be fn refinance 22 
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« pretty ſharply by his chancellor, but that he 146 
« Erl repens of it, before the year's out.“ E 1A 


Foreign affairs did not hinder the king from 


1 — narrowly into buſineſs at home, and ſet- 


ling the adminiſtration. He, this year, reſtored 
the court of aids at Paris, which he had ſup- 
preſſed upon his acceſſion to the throne. He put 
the diſcipline of the army upon ſo good a foot- 
ing, that moſt, of the regulations he then made 
ſubſ at preſent. We find, that he then main- 
tained 1 700 lances; every lance, or man of arms 
in full } pay had fifteen. livres a month, and every 
archer. ſeven livres ten ſols; the, lower Pay "a 
* ird leſs than the former. 
oy he king being deſirous abſolutely to put an 
d to tþ A e e between him and 


00 R the, dukes Orleans, 
P Nemours, the counts ase 
Nevers, and the. chief lords of 
. and. appesled to their arbitration. 

| bat The might e 
; ſentiments; wich freedom, he abſented — 
1. e firſt ſelfion ; 95 the chancellor laid 
—4 in queſti — with the methods 

1 


and, John, Dauvet, 
had — —— deco in the affair, 5 | 


cuſſed it, with ſo much clearneſs, thas the princes 
| ie auth 1 h Ra bag wen, 14 
much prejudic 6, ng tney could n 
3 that the duke of Beta as in the 
n 
1 5 N preſent at the ſecond: ſelſion. 
opened it, by x before, 


nh 799 particu - 


larly hat concerned the regale, and the treaty, 
which the duke had made with England. ag 
. ng 


of Rritany, aſſe 4 0 e the Decemb. 
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ſecutions he had paſſed through in the eceding 
reign, of the unhappy ſtate Wherein be found 

the kingdom upon his acceſſion to the throne, and 
of all that he had done towards reſtoring it to its 
anciept glory. He acknowledged, that he owed 
theſe happy beginnings to the princes, the nobi- 
lity, and the aſſiſtance of his people; that he felt 
the whole weight of a crown; that no one man's 


ſhoulders was able to ſupport ſo heavy a burden; 


but he _— to find always the ſame affection, 
and conſequently the ſame aſſiſtances, from his 
ſubjects ; he knew that kings and people were 
united by reciprocal ties of duty on both ſides, 
and that ms ngth and harmony of a ſtate He- 
„A upon the union ot chi es and the mem - 
Lewis laid down all theſe 1 
maxims, which are ſeldom violated but by | 
ces, who are not well ferent with LT 


intereſt, their authority „and their — 


then p paſſed tothe ſubject of his complanit 75 
the — of * Britany, which” we are 

mentioned. He added, that t 7 | ob 
not have ſwerved from his duty, but by the ad- 


vice of evil cotmſellors, andithit it was with con- 


cern he found himſelf obliged to have recourſe to 
authority to reduce a prince weilen his defigns, 
and raſh in his undertakings 

The whole aſſembly was "extremely affect- 
ed with the king's diſcourſe, and ſnewed their 
acknowledgments by a general acclamation. 
The king of Sicily then roſe , and in the 
name of all there preſent, exprefſed to his ma- 
jeſty the ſenſe they had of the confidence he had 
ſo lately placed in Went he aſſured him, that they 


were all ory to > ſacrifice their les and Toriines 
t ein bent 92 3013! in 
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in his ſervice, and in their endeavours to bring 1 464. 


back the duke of Britany to his duty. 
The king thanked them for their good will, 
and told them, it would be a pleaſure to him, if 
they would ſingly ſignify to the dane hat: they 
(diſapproved of his conduct. 

Charles, duke of Orleans, not nerceiving that 
the king, by ſeeming to aſk their advice, ſought 


only for an approbation of his own ſentiments, 


attempted to offer” ſomething in Juſtification of 
the duke of Britany, from the abuſes which pre- 
vailed in the government. The! king was ex- 
tremely offended with the duke of Orleans's re- 
monſtrances, but diſſembling the true motives of 
his indignation, he ſeverely rebuked him under 
the colout of his taking part with a rebel. | Kings 
have the-privilege of making their words alone 
ſupply the place of ' rewards or puniſhments. 
The duke of Orleans was ſo deeply affected with 
the King's cruel uſage; that he died within a few 
days ufer. He had been taken priſbpner in the 
battle of Agincobrt, and lay confined” for five 
andi twenty years. The duke of Burgundy ſted 


bim in the recovery ef his liberty, and married 


him to his niece Mary, the daughter of Adol- 
phus, duke of Cleves. Charles giving himſelf 
up to reading and reflection during his captivity, 
and inſtructed by mĩsfortunes and ſtudy, became 
one of the moſt virtuous princes that France 


ever had, and was generally lamented. He left 


behind dim three children, one ſon; which was a 


Lewis XII. and two daughters, whereof one was 
abeſſe of Fontevraud, and the other was married 
to John de Foix, - viſcount of Narbonne. 


In the mean time the King Ald Pour 


fer and Paris, counſellors of parkamentz into 


Dritany, to give notice to the duke, and to exe- 


cute 


: 


cit, 


x60 
1464. cute the ſentence paſſed at Chinon by the count 


ie given to * o 8 . into 
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of Maine ;- but being refuſed admittance into 


Nantes, they returned, after having made their 
verbal report. 


The king, who thought himſelf ſecure of re- 
ducing the duke of  Britany by force, was 


minded to make uſe of all the methods, which 


might ſerve to render him leſs excuſable. He 
ſeat Pont-Labbè into Britany, with orders to tell 


the duke, that his majeſty was much diſpleaſed 


with the calumnies he . to ſpread 
abroad to his prejudice ; he was diſſatisfied 
with his intrigues with the Engliſh ; with his call- 


ing him king Lewis when he ſpoke of him; and 


that a natural ſon of Britany was actually em- 
ployed in the ſervice of England. 4 "It theſe 
cc things, ſaid Pont Labbẽ to him, (0 have 
725 if Peer done of your own, head, you. ought to 

ſatisfy the king by your ſubmiſſion. if yon 
<< RL followed the advice of others, you ought 


*%.t give up, thoſe who, have given it; if you 


have a deſign. N call the Engliſh into Britany 
te to contend wih the, King, conſider, that your 


“ dominions will become the, theatre of a bloody 


4 war, 5 you 72 aid, by diſcharging 
* your to your — * 

The duke in return repreſented to the king, 
that he had. never had. — ct toina in all 
that he had done; that he had been obliged to 

. with Edward, as he had been well in- 

formed that the king himſelf had entered into a 


treaty 2150 that prince, to the prejudice of Bri- 


of all the princes of the blood; that 


— Would d. not have taken theſe precautions, 7 
he been, com prebended in the treaty. which h 


had — bt with England; that * 


Eng- 
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England, inſtead of proving his engagements 1464. 
with Edward, on the other hand, was a circum- wyned 
ſtance in his juſtification, and there could be no 
other reaſon for-this privacy, but becauſe he was 
unacquainted with the diſpoſitions of the Engliſh, 
and- was willing that Romille ſhould be able to 
diſcover them thoroughly before he made him- 
ſelf known; that Romille had given an account of 
his negotiation in an aſſembly of the ſtates, and 
that it was not poſſible to find any thing in his 
report, which was contrary to the king's intereſt  . 
that there was great reaſon to believe, his majeſ- 

ty had himſelf entered into a league with Edward 
againſt: Britany, as the Engliſh had taken ſeveral 
prizes from the Britons, which had been fold in 
the ports of France, whereas the Britons were 
obliged, to eſtore hate ver prizes they had taken 
from the Engliſn. It was true, indeed, that in 
writing to the king of England, the duke of Bri- 
any, bad treated him as his ſovereign lord, and 
had named his majeſty king Lewis; but they 
could not be ignorant, that this was merely a 
matter of form to comply with the ſtile of Eng- 
land, and that in reality he had concluded no- 
thing, that was either prejudicial to the intereſt 
of the ſtate, or the honour of his majeſty, _ 

As the duke of Britany's anſwer was no leſs a 
manifeſto. than an apology, the king was deter- 
mined, to declare war againſt him. And the duke 
on his ſide, took all proper meaſures to ſecure 
himfelf from the effects of the king's reſentment. 

He made a treaty with the dyke of Calabria, by 
which they declared, that they had mutually ſigned 
an agreement, to join and oppoſe the king's 
council, which daily engaged him to miſpehayve 
towards the princes of the blood; they admitted 


Vor, I. M {wore 


Dec. 31. 
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1464. ſwore to aſſiſt each other mutually againſt all per- 
ethane 2 whatſoever, except the king of Sicily. 


The duke of Calabria could not indeed openly 
or honourably enter into an accommodation with 
Edward, who had dethroned his brother-in-law 
Henry VI. He ſeemed only to contract with the 
count of Charolois. But this was the ſame thing 
in the main, as Edward had agreed to ſupply the 
count with all neceſſary ſuccours, in conſideration 
of the part he had lately acted in the affair of his 
marriage with Elizabeth Rivers. 

At the time they laboured to convert the truce, 
concluded between France and England, into a 
ſolid peace, whereof the marriage of Edward 
with Bonne of Savoy was to be the foundation, 
this prince fell paſſionately in love with Elizabeth 
Rivers, the daughter of Richard Woodville and 
Jacqueline of Luxembourg, and widow of John 
Gray. Edward preferring this widow to the 
princeſs of Savoy, to the great diſſatisfaction of 
the nation, had beſought the count of Charolois 
to grace his nuptials with an embaſſy, who im- 
mediately diſpatched James of Luxembourg, the 
uncle of Elizabeth, with three hundred of the 
* richeſt and moſt conſiderable gentlemen in Bur. 
gundy. This ſplendid embaſſy, as. it advanced 

the birth of Elizabeth, was very grateful to the 
Engliſh, and pleaſed Edward ſo > much, that he 
aſſured the count of re ke W. depend 

6 upon the troops of England.” + 
As the count was berſuaded; that the Croys 


perpetually diverted the duke his father from en- 


tering into a league againſt the king, he complain- 
ed in all his letters, that they uſurped the autho- 
rity, that they ſought to make differences be- 
twixt him and his father, and that they had 
| made him ls the king's friendſhip, which he 0 


— 
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fected to ſeem very fond of; but in reality he 1464. 
hated the Croys, only becauſe they were firm to 
the king, and his ſole reaſon for endeavouring to 
drive: them from court was, that he might the 
more eaſily engage the duke his father to declare 
war againſt France. 3 ; | 
In the mean time the duke of Britany took all 1465. 
poſſible pains to encreaſe the number of male 
contents throughout the kingdom. Whether it Eaſter. 
was, that the king's pretenſions were carried too Mar.26 
high, or that the duke refuſed to comply with 
what he really owed to his ſovereign, moſt certain 
it is, that their quarrels were the original of the 
greateſt event that happened in the reign of 
Lewis XI. I mean the war for the publick good; 
and the right knowledge of the principle from 
whence it ſprang, is a matter of the higheſt im- 
rtance. . 8 OF 1 FF: & 
The duke of Britany was ſenſible that he had 
not ſtrength enough to contend ſingly with the 
king's forces, and that he ſhould have but little 
advantage from his alliance with the count of 
Charolois, unleſs the duke of Burgundy ſhould 
ſupply him with troops; for which reaſon he 
endeavoured to draw over the princes of the 
blood, with the other lords of the kingdom, wha 
having lands and vaſſals. might be able to furniſh 
real ſuccours. He attempted to perſuade them, 
that the King's deſign was to enſlave the princes, 
to debaſe the nobility, and ruin all thoſe, who by 
their birth, title, and good intentions were capa- 
ble of oppoſing the arbitrary power he intended 
to eſta K. that they began with the duke of 
Britany, but that all who had any authority were 
equally concerned to provide for their own ſafety; 
er that, otherwiſe, they would ſoon fall into ſlavery. 


M 2 | Theſe 


C 
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1465, Theſe diſcourſes made an impreſſion upon fe- 
y veral of them, who had, beſides, their own private 


inducements. 

The duke of Bourbon, having married the ſiſ- 
ter of Lewis XI. expected that, in conſideration 
of this marriage, he ſhould have had the conſta- 
ble's fword ; but as the king thought him already 
too powerful, inſtead of offering it to him, it was 
refuted him. An ambitious man apprehends he 
gains an acceſſion of right, by every favour he 
obtains; and the duke of Bourbon was more 
chagrined with this refuſal, than ſenſible of the 
honour done him in his marriage with a daughter 
of France. From that moment he determined 
to join with the king's enemies. He entered into 
the league with the duke of Britany, and reſolv- 
ed to draw in the duke of Burgundy. This was 
a nice point to manage, as the duke was old, and 
always inclined to peace. Tho” he complained 


'  fometimes of the breaches the king made of the 


treaty of Arras, himſelf was reſolved to obſerve 
it, and made little difference between an unjuſt 
war, and a war that was engaged in upon too 
flight grounds. The duke of Burgundy made 
an advantage of the aſcendant he had over his 
mind, to perſuade him, that the king intended 
to oppreſs all the princes; that the count of Cha- 
rolois himſelf would not be ſecure from his de- 
ſigns, and would loſe his pattimonial ſucceſſion, 
unleſs they actually oppoſed the king's meaſures, 
by making a league in favour of the publick 
good. Theſe reaſons however did not as yet ap- 
pear to Philip ſufficient motives for a breach 
with the King; but whilſt they were thus ſol⸗ 
liciting the duke of Burgundy, they laboured 
to draw off the king's brother, the duke of 
Berry, by promiſing to give him * = 
1 Rs . | augih- 
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daughter of the count of Charolois in mar- 1465 5 


riage. 

Charles duke of Berry had all the external ad- 
vantages, Which ſtrike "the eyes of the people, 
affect their imaginations, and at the ſame time, 
as they add a luſtre to great endowments, do pe- 
ver ſupply the want of them ; without any ex- 
traordinary merit from his virtues, or being formi- 
dable by his vices, he was dangerous thro* his 
weakneſs. The malecontents made an ill uſe of 
it to draw him into a revolt, and he the more - 
readily gave way to their inſinuations, - as he had 
already conceived that jealouſy againſt his bro- 
ther, which little minds are ſo apt to entertain 
againſt thoſe, who out-ſhine them. Incapable 
of acting by himſelf, he became a tool in the 
hands of the rebels, who made a name that was 
uſeleſs to him that bore it, ſubſervient to their 
own ambition. Tho? the king had not been na- 
turally diſtruſtful and jealous of his as ng 

nce would have ented his placing 
8 in his brother, whoſe inſtability, - Sara 
neſs, and want of capacity, he was n 
acquainted with. 

In the mean time, the 4uke of Britany, who 
was under a perpetual apprehenſion, that the king 
would at laſt oblige him to comply with the ſen- 
tence given at Tours, deſired his majeſty would 
give him leave to call-together an aſſembly of his 
ſtates, that the execution of the ſaid ſentence 
might be approved by them, and receive a greater 
degree of authority from their approbation. | 

As the duke's deſign was only to gain time, 
when the adjournment he had required was ex- 
pired, he ſent Odet Daidie, lord of Leſcun, ta 
deſire a N term. 


M 3 | ED 
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The king conſented to an adjournment of three 


wy months longer, but truſting conſtantly as much 


to his policy as his arms, he ſought to gain over 
the ambaſſador by preſents ; and to ſecure him- 
ſelf of all thoſe who governed the duke, he gave 
a penſion to Antoinette de Maignelais his miſ- 
treſs. Leſcun, inſtead of ſuffering himſelf to be 


* corrupted, compleatly drew over the duke of 
Berry, and fixed him in the reſolution of retiring 


March. 


into Britany. This ſcheme was not eaſily to be 
put into execution, as the ſteps of this young 
prince were very narrowly watched ; but the king 
himſelf, thro* his own diſtruſt, furniſhed his bro- 
ther with a proper opportunity of getting away 

from court. x | WA 

As ſoon; as Lewis had diſmiſſed Leſcun, he 


marched into Poitou, under the pretence of a pilgri- 


mage; but in reality, that he might be near Brita- 


ny, and of conſequence ſooner able to enter into 
it, in caſe the duke refuſed to keep his word, 
The duke of Berry, who was obliged to follow 
the king wherever he went, agreed with Leſ- 
cun to wait for him within a few leagues of Poi- 
tiers, and keeping to his agreement, under 
retence of a hunting-match, he went off with 
im, and got into Britany, before the king was 
in a condition to hinder his fſighht. 
The duke of Berry immediately publiſhed a 
manifeſto, in which he aſſumed the tone of a 
prince entruſted with the fate of all the orders of 
the ſtate, tho? in fact he was no more than a tool 
in the hands of the malecontents. __ :- .. 
Ihe retreat of this prince was the ſignal; which 
braught on the ſtorm, that had ſo long been ga- 
thering. The malecontents openly declared them- 
ſelves under the name of the league for the pub- 
tick good, which is always their pretext, _ | 
Bat. „ NN m 


\ 
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dom their motive. *Tis ſaid, that the deciſive 1465. 
meeting was held in the ink of Notre <0 end 
at Paris, and that there were preſent above five 
hundred perſons, who made themſelves known 
ro each other by wearing a. ſilken point in their 
ſaſhes. 

The king, who thought he could eaſily over- 
power the duke of Britany, of a ſudden found. 
himſelf obliged to provide for his own defence. 
He was reduced to deſpair, when he learnt that 
his brother was fled, and had put himſelf at the 
head of the league, ſupported by the dukes of 
Calabria, Bourbon and Britany, and even favour- 
ed by the duke of Burgundy. He knew of what 
conſequence great names were to a party, eſpeci- 
ally where thoſe who ought to be the ſupport of 
a government, take up arms againſt it. Amongſt. 
the malecontents were the counts of Dunois and 
Dammartin, and marſhal de Loheac. The duke 
of Nemours, the count of Armagnac, and the 
lord d'Albret were ready to join them; fo that the 
war was breaking out in all. parts of the kingdom. 
The king of Sicily, the counts of Maine, Ne- 
vers, Vendome and Eu, continued firm to the 
king. His majeſty however was not upen this 
account the more eaſy; he dreaded his enemies, 
and ſuſpected his friends. He ſent ambaſſadors 
to every quarter, with different inſtructions, ac- 
cording to the diſpoſition or intereſt of thoſe, 
with whom they were to treat. 

The duke of Bourbon anſwered, that the prin- . 
ces could no longer bear with the male-admini- 
ſtration of the kingdom, and were therefore re- 
ſolved to provide a remedy againſt it, ROT 

The king of Sicily attempted in vain to find 


I Dy Ty EOS, 
| ; M4 duty, 
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' 1465. duty, and ſucceeded no better with his own ſon 
the duke of Calabria. 
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The king, in anſwer to the duke of Berry's 
manifeſto, urged, that it was ſtrange, as he had 
never been ſuſpected of cruelty, that he ſhould 
be charged with being guilty of it towards his 
own brother, who was the preſumptive heir of 
the crown, but notwithſtanding had no right to 
look upon the ſucceſſion as certain, ſince the 
queen was at preſent young, and actually with 
child; that the adminiſtration could not juſtly be 
found fault with, as the kingdom had never been 
in a more flouriſhing condition; and that under 
the colour of ſome abuſes, the princes and their 
adherents, inſtead of beginning with humble re- 
monſtrances, had broke out into hoſtilities unwor- 
thy of their birth, and injuriouſly treated the 
king's ſubj-fts, contrary to the law of nations, 
who had no other crimes than their perſeverance, 
in their loyalty ; that they did not dare to come 
to particulars ; that the duke of Berry himſelf 
made only general complaints; and that as ſoon 
as he ſhould point out thoſe who had miſbehaved 
towards him, they ſhould receive an exemplary 
Tag mar only that his majeſty's views in keeping 

is brother near his perſon, were his care and 


watchfulneſs over his preſervation and inſtruction, 


according to his own deſire; that they were on- 


ly young men without experience, who had en- 


tered into the league, and who pretended to 
have it believed, that they had the good of the 


people at heart, at the ſame time as they viſibly 


22 their vaſſals, ravaged the kingdom, 
and carried deſolation into all the I 1 
This manifeſto, which was drawn up in full 
council, prevented the inſurrection in Ayyergne; 
which was upon the point of riſing. The 11 
; 0 
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of Bourdeaux ſent deputies to the king to aſſure 146g. 
him of their fidelity, but at the ſame time they wy 
ſpoke in favour of the duke of Berry, and urg'd, 
Jo as his appenage was not ſufficient, it would 
be right to have ſome conſideration of that affair. 
Dauphine, the Lyonnois, Normandy, and in ge- 
neral all the provinces, which were not depen- 
dent upon the princes of the league, gave his | 
majeſty all poſſible proofs of an inviolable attach- 3 
ment to his perſon. 1 4 8 
In the mean time, the whole country was eve- 
ry where in arms, without knowing well the mo- 
tives of the league, or any other apparent cauſe, 
than much ambition among the great men, unea- 
ſineſs among the people, animoſity in the count 
of Charolois, and weakneſs in the duke of Berry. 
The count of Armagnac ſeemed ſtill undeter- 
mined. The princes of the league reported, that 
he was entered into their party; and the king 
giving notice to him of the duke of Berry's ef- 
cape, the count anſwered only by general proteſ- 
tations of loyalty, ſuch as are uſually made when 
a perſon ſtudiouſly avoids to engage on any ſide z 
and tho* wrote to again, he declined giving 4 
more poſitive anſwer; | : 
The king ſent Thibault de Luxembourg biſhop 
of Mans, and brother to the Count of S. Pol, to 
negotiate an accommodation with the duke of 
Burgundy 3 but the count of Charolois had abſo- 
lutely diſpoſed his father to favour the war; and 
to remove the few remaining ſcruples, which the 
duke might have, they had prevailed upon him 
to give up the adminiſtration of affairs to his ſom. Apr. 2 x, 
The king finding that the abelition of the 
court of Rome following upon it, were one of 
the pretended grievances u 


= 
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the league, he ſent Peter Gruel, the premier pre- 
—iſient of Dauphine, to engage the pope to put 
a ſtop to the complaints, by uſing a little more 
caution in theſe practices for the future. He was 
farther charged to procure the recalling of Alain 
d' Albret, legate of Avignon, who kept up the 
fire of rebellion in France. And laſtly, he was 
to ſolicit the revival of the ancient bulls of ex- 
communication againſt ſuch 1 as take up 
arms againſt their Prince. | | 
| Gruel ſuppoſing, that in having a good cauſe 

to defend, he had a right to ſpeak with reſolu- 
tion, did no more than diſoblige the pope. He 
was recalled, and his conduct diſapproved, and 
other ambaſſadors were ſent, who with more mo- 
deration obtained no greater advantage. As the 
court of Rome had nothing more to expect from 
the king, they did not trouble themſelves about 
any returns of gratitude for ſervices that were 


Lewis ſent ambaſſadors to different princes, 
from whom he hoped to obtain fuccours, or at 
leaſt to divert them from joining in the. league. 
He renewed the truce with England, which gave 
e the greateſt uneaſineſs; but did not fo far 
rely upon negotiations, as to neglect the puttin 
himſelf u f into a proper ſtate of — the 2 
my with his arms. The frontiers of Picardy he 
committed to the care of the counts of Eu and 
Nevers; thoſe of Britany he entruſted to the count 
of Maine, and Champaigne to Torcy. And hav- 
ing thus made all due proviſions, he marched in- 


to Berry, at the head of an army, conſiſting of 


about fourteen thouſand: regular 


and well-diſci- 
ined men. Neither the tradeſman, nor the la- 
urer, fled before the ſoldier, r was nner, 
ble only to the ene. * 
2411 - 
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The rebels having made themſelves maſters of 1465. 
Bourges, Lewis did not judge it convenient to- 
open the campaign with a fiege, which might 
be drawn out into length. He knew very well 
how much the courage of the troops depended 
upon an early ſucceſs. He began with attacking 
S. Amand, Montrond, and Monluyon; moſt of 
the places were carried- by aſſault, and the king 
gave every where great marks of valour and cle- 
mency. The country of. Combrailles, the greater 
part of the Bourbonnois, Auvergne and Berry, re- 
turned to their obedience; ſo that Bourges was 
blocked up on every fide, The princes of the 
league were ſoon thrown into conſternation, and 
they waited only for the coming up of the duke 
of Nemours to reduce them entirely under ſub- 
jection, who was expected with three hundred 

lances; but the duke, inſtead of attending upon 
the king, ſent to require of him -proper ſecu- 
rities.. When a perſon uſes ſo much precaution” 
before he diſcharges his duty, he is near upon 
the point of going off from it. In ſhort, after 
ſeveral negotiations, the duke of Nemours went 
over to the robels. I even find in the Memoirs 
of thoſe times, that Nemours was ſeeking to 
draw matters out into length, becauſe he was 
then actually negotiating a conſpiracy with Lewis . 
of Harcourt, called the baſtard of Aumale, hi- | 
ſhop of Bayeux and patriarch of Jeruſalem, which 
tended ta ſet fire to the magazines at St. Pour- 
gain, to ſeize upon the King and even. to make 
an attempt upon his life. 

In the mean time, news was . chat the 
count of Armagnac had join'd the princes of the 
league with ſix thouſand men; and on the other 
ſide, it was known, that the duke of Bourbog 
and Nemours, with the lords of ay 
9123 ret 
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146. Albret were entered into Riom. Thither there- 

fore the king immediately directed his march, 

| with. view, either to beſiege them, or give them 
battle. | 

His majeſty's diligence and reſolution ſo ſur- 

prized the lords that were in Riom, that the duke 

of Bourbon retired «0 Moulins ; and the duke of 

Nemours waited upon the king, to propoſe an 

accommodation, as well for himſelf, as for the 

duke of Bourbon, the count of Armagnac, and 

the lord of Albret. Lewis, who preferred nego- 

tiation to war, gave him a favourable reception; 

a truce was agreed upon, during which the rebels 

ſhould be ſollicited to return to their duty, or 

otherwiſe the four lords would declare againſt 

them. We ſhall ſoon ſee, that they broke their 

word, and again entered into the league. Lewis 

reſolv*'d to treat with Nemours upon the news, 

that the dukes of Berry and Britany were march- 

ing up the Loire. with a numerous army ; that 

the count of Charolois was advancing on the 

other ſide, at the head of twenty-ſix thouſand men, 

and that theſe princes were to join before Paris. 

Lewis firſt provided for the fecurity of Auvergne, 

and left four hundred lances in Languedoc to pre- 

vent the four lords from breaking the treaty they 

had agreed to. Dauphine he committed to the 

care of prince Galeas, the ſon of the duke of Mi- 

lan, who was arnved with a thouſand lances and 

two hundred archers, and he accepted of the ſuc- 

cours of the count of Bologna, who had marched 

to his aſſiſtance at the head of three hundred 

The king gave ſuch good orders in all places, 

that he defeated the machinations of the count de 

S. Pol, who endeavoured to corrupt the towns 

upen the Somme. They continued loyal, 2 
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the moſt part of them, ſuch as Amiens, Abbe- 1465. 
ville, Peronne, Picquigni, and Tournay, forti- ys 
fied themſelves at their own expence. 

When the count of Charolois took leave D 
his father, Remember (ſays the duke to him) 
« the blood from whence, you ſpring, and al- 
« ways prefer a glorious death to a ſhameful 
« flight. If you are in danger, I will march to 
* your deliverance at the head of a hundred 
“ thouſand men.” This leſſon was but too need- 
leſs to a prince, whoſe courage was a kind of 
madneſs, an hero born to raiſe the admiration, 
and create the miſery of mankind. 

The count paſſed the Somme at Bray, which 
opened its gates to him. Roye and Mondidier 
did the ſame ; but the lord of Neſle made a glo- 
rious defence, and did not ſurrender till reduced 
to the laſt extremity, upon honourable conditions. 
The count of Charolois broke the -capitulation, 
treated him with ſeverity, and kept him priſoner, 
pretending that he was his ſubject, The king 
ſuffered: farther a conſiderable loſs by the treachery 
of one Madre, or Meriadec, who gave up Pont- 
Sainte-Maxence; by which means the Burgundians 
got admittance into the Iſle of France. On the 
other ſide, the dukes of Berry and Britany took ** 
the field, and were paſſing thro' Anjou. The 
former wrote to the count of Vendòme to draw 
over to his party; but the count made anſwer, 
that tho* he had no reaſon to be pleaſed with the 
king, he would notwithſtanding never ſwerve 
from the duty he owed him, and that he choſe 
rather to forget the ill treatment he had met with, 
than to deſerve it. 

In the mean time, the king made long marches 


b and nn 
Britons. 


The-. 
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1465. The count of Charolois was already before Pa- 
— Is, and impatient at not ſeeing the Britons come 
up, he was ſeveral times upon the point of return- 
ing back again; but Romille, the vice-chancellor 
of Britany, perpetually amuſed him, by ſhewing 
him letters from time to time, which him- 
ſelf wrote upon the blank papers, ſigned with 
the duke's ſign manual, which he had by him; 
and by which the duke of Britany made excuſes 
for his delays, and promiſed to join him inceſ- 
ſantly. The count, who was eager to engage, 
having ventured to give two aſſaults in one day, 
was repulſed with a conſiderable loſs. There were 
in Paris two and thirty thouſand fighting men, 
beſides the ſoldiers, which mareſchal Rouault had 
thrown into the town. The count of Charolois, 
intending to make another attempt, ſent four 
heralds to demand a paſſage thro* Paris, with 
proviſions for his army. Whilſt theſe heralds 
drew the attention of the citizens towards the gate 
of S. Denis, the Burgundians got poſſeſſion of 
the ſuburbs of S. Eazare, marched quite up to 
the barriers, and were upon the point of forcing 
their way into the town, when the alarm was 
given. Immediately the citizens ran to their 
arms, filled the walls, and repulſed the beſiegers 
with all imaginable courage. At the ſame time, 
mareſchal Rouault made a fally at the head of 
_ ſixty lances, and fourſcore archers, with which 
he charged: the enemy ſo briſkly, that he obliged 
them to retire to S. Denis. 
This vigorous reſiſtance of the Parifians, EX- 
tremely ſurprized the count of Charolois, who in- 
ſtead of ſuppoſing ſo much courage in the citi- 

ens, had imagined that by biting an aboli- 
tion of the taxes and cuſtoms, all the towns would 
| W 2 
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which are ſo common amongſt malecontents, pro- 1465; 
duced not the leaſt effect. The king, who was 
only hated by the great men, becauſe he laid a 
reſtraint upon their ambition, was beloved by 
the people. Beſides, it was eaſily feen, that all 
the diſcontented lords, who cloaked their actions 
with a ſuppoſed zeal for the publick good, never 
propoſed any accommodation, which did not lay 
burthenſome penſions upon the people, whom 
they pretended to relieve. 
The count of Charolois having received a let- 
ter from the dutcheſs of Orleans, which adviſed 
him of the king's march, at the ſame time inter- 
cepted ſeveral others, wherein the king thanked 
the Pariſians for their loyal adherence to him, and 5 
aſſured them, that within a few days he ſhould be 
before the gates of Paris, at the head of a pow- 
erful army. Upon this advice, the count ſet out 
in haſte, encamped at Lonjumeau, and diſpazched 
8. Pol with his van- guard, into the neighbour- 
hood of Montlheri, after having marked out the 
field of battle in a plain between the two camps. 
The armies drawing conſtantly nearer to each 
other, the king adviſed with his council, whether 
he ſhould march againſt the Britons, or fall u 
the count of Charolois. Breze, grand ſeneſchal 
of Normandy, was of opinion, that they ſhould 
turn the firſt fire of the French, which was al- 
ways terrible, againſt the Britons, who were the 
more experienced ſoldiers, and whoſe defeat would 
neceſſarily draw after it chat of the Burgundians, 
The king was of a different ſentiment, and poſſibly 
from the particular hatred he bore to the count of 
Charolois. Olivier de la Marche pretends, that 
the reaſon why it was determined to fall firſt upon 
the Burgundians was, becauſe the ancient hatred bes. 
tween the French and the Burgundians GER 


| 
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1465; than between the French and the Britons, The 
yn king belides had entertained ſome ſuſpicion of 


Breze, and was apptehenſive, that by following 
his advice he might favour the meaſures he had 
entered into, in caſe of an intelligence between 
him and the leaguers. 33630 

The king arriving in good time at Etrechi, 
halted there; in the evening he ſet forward, came 
in the night- time to Chatres, and, without reſt- 
ing, marched directly to Montlheri. And being 
now no longer able to conceal the ſuſpicions he 


had contracted againſt Breze, he aſked him if he 


had not given his /eing (or iin manual) to the 
leaguers; Tes, Sir, anſwered Breze ſmiling, but J 
baue reſerved my body for you, equivocating between 
the words ſein and eing. The king ſeemed fa- 
tisfied with this anſwer, and gave him the yan- 
guard, adviſing him at the ſame time not to be- 


gin the engagement. The count of Maine com- 


manded the rear: guard, and Lewis led up the 
body of the army. The count of Charoldis dif 
{ed his troops very nearly upon the ſame plan, 
St. Pol had the van: guard, Anthony baſtard of 
Burgundy was in the rear, and the count jn the 
body of the army. 1 | 


Neither the king nor the count of Chardlois 


ſeemed as yet reſolxed upon a battle. The coun 
was deſirous of joining the Britons, and it was 
the King's jnglination to gain Paris; but Breze, 
to whom che Ring had diſcovered. his ſuſpicions, 
thought, that it: became; his honour not to avoid 
an engagement, Which had been reſolved upon 


| confidents, I cuil ini hem. ſo-claſe Fegetberg bel 
be ſhall be a notable mam bat can part them. 
The accounts given of the battle of Montlheri 


are All different, and frequently contrafittory, 
WM | though 
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though moſt of them were written by perſons 1465: 
preſent in the engagement, as Olivier de la 
Marche, and Philip de Commines. We have 
another, that was ſent to the duke of Burgundy 
by a general-officer in the count of Charolois's 
army; and a fourth drawn up from the re 
of ſeveral officers in the army of the king. Theſe 
authors ſcarce agree in any particular, except in 
the diſpoſition of the two armies. I have endea- 
voured to collect out of theſe different relations 
what Has appeared to me moſt clear and cer- | 
tain. | | 
The king, having marched all night, entered 
the valley of Trefou within view of the enemy's 
army, Commines pretends, that if the French 
had been attacked upon their firſt arrival, they 
muſt have been cut to pieces, as they were 
greatly fatigued with a forced march, and could 
paſs only in file. On the other ſide, the Bur- 
gundians made two conſiderable faults ; the firſt © 
was, that the cavalry diſmounted, in conformity 
to a point of honour, which they derived from 
their anceſtors, to fight thus in battle array; but 
as they were loaded with heavy arms, they found 
themſelves at this time ſo embaraſſed, that they 
could not act. They were therefore obliged to. 
mount their horſes again by the aſſiſtance of their 
archers, who, by this means, loſt'the opportuni- 
ty of fighting. The time taken up in this affair 
allowed the king time alſo to bring up his army, 
and range it in order of battle behind a fofle, 
fortified with a ſtrong paliſade. „ 

As ſecond fault committed by the Burgun- 
dians was, that in marching againſt the enemy, 
they were obliged to paſs over a field ſowed with 
; beans. and other grain of a ſtubborn and trouble- 

f ſome nature, The N of Charolois had given 
j 


Vor. I. orders, 
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1465. orders, that this field ſhould be paſſed at three 
Gyn 


« ſeveral times, but his troops being full of ſpirit 
croſſed it without halting, and by this means 
were quite out of breath, when they came up to 
the French. Neither of the armies made ſuch 
an advantage of the enemy's faults, as not to loſe 
it in their turn by other faults of their own. 
The battle was. fought on Tueſday the fix- 
teenth of July. They began to ſkirmiſh about 
ten o'clock, and were fully engaged by one. 
The king, after having haraſſed the enemy for 
| ſome time, briſkly charged the count of S. Pol, 
drove him as far as the priory of Longpont, and 
routed the van-guard. The count of Charolois 
immediately came up to his aſſiſtance, and drove 
back the king, who rallied under the caſtle of 
Montlheri. The count, elate with this ſucceſs, 
thought himſelf ſecure of the victory, and pur- 
ſued the flying ſoldiers, when Contay and An- 
thony le Breton, an experienced officer, ſhew'd 
him, that the French were rallied, and had en- 
tirely defeated the left wing, where Raveſtein 
was. The diſorder was ſo conſiderable on this ſide, 
that the greater part fled as far as St. Maixance, 
crying out that the count 'was beaten, and ſome 
of them ſaying, that he was flain. And indeed 
He was greatly in danger, by purſuing thoſe who 
fled before with much more eagerneſs than pru- 
dence. One of theſe turning back, gave him a 
terrible blow on the ſtomach: ; his cuiraſſe ſaved 
his life, but he had like to have-been overthrown 
*with the ſhock. The count, more bent upon at- 
racking others, than careful to preſerve hithſelf, 
on a ſudden found himſelf ſurrounded by ſome 
of the king's guards, and received a blow with 
a ſword upon the throat. Philip Doigfiies, his 
ſtandard-bearer, was killed by his ſide, wrap 
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of St. Belin, ſeeing the count in this danger, 1465. 
eried out, Surrender, my lord, I know you well 
ſuffer not yourſelf to be flain.. The count had cer- 

_ rainly been taken, if a robuſt ſoldier, mounted 
on a ſtrong horſe, had not furiouſly forced him- 
ſelf bett him and St. Belin, in ſuch a manner 
as to ſeparate them, and deliver the count, whe 
knighted him in the field. Olivier de la Marche 
names him Robert Coteredu ; Commines calls 
him John Cadet; but both agree that he was 
the ſon of a phyſician. | e 

The count, covered over with blood, again 
joined ſuch of his archers as were left, who did 
not exceed the number of forty, and themſelves 
thought only of flying. The confuſion and diſ- * 
perſion were ſo great, than an hundred men well 
united would have totally defeated the army of 
the Burgundians, when the count of S. Pol came 

out of a wood, attended by about fifty ſoldiers, 

around whom a great many others rallied in pro- 
portion as he advanced. The count obſerving 

him to march ſlowly, ſent to bid him come on 

faſter. S. Pol kept ſtill the ſame pace, and by 

this prudent ſtep ſaved both the count and the 
reſt of his army. The firm countenance of 8. 

Pol induced the flying ſoldiers to rally behind 
him, and by that time he came up to the count of 
Charolois, he found himſelf at the head of eight 
hundred men. 18 | 

This changed once more the face of affairs. 

The count driving the French army before him 

ſtruck fuch a terror into. the rear-guard, com- 

manded by the count of Maine, that he inſtantly 

fled, and drew after him the admiral Montauban, 

la Borde, Salazar, and upwards of eight hundred 

men; but thoſe of Dauphin and Savoy diſtin- 

guiſhed themſelves _ the occaſion, and — 

* 2 ele 
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1465. their ground. Thrice did the king rally his 
troops. He was to be ſeen in every part of the 
field, and wherever he was he diſcharged the of- 
fices both of a general and a ſoldier. The left 
wing of the Burgundians was . broke and cut to 
Pieces, that of the French fared not much bet- 

* ter. The army of the count of Charolois was 
more numerous by one third than that of the 
king, but the preſence, courage, activity, and 
prudence of his majeſty, ſeemed to multiply his 
troops, and .made thera formidable, Both ſides 
fought with equal ardour; the conquered rallied, 
and the moment after the conqueror fled z victory 
changed fides alternately, and terror ſucceeded 
it; in the ſame body they gave way on one, ſide, 
and triumphed on the other. The coming on 
of the night abated the ardour of the combatants ; 
they made only diſtant diſcharges of their artil- 
lery, they rallied, and kept * their guard, 
till night ſeparated em. 

It would be hard to determine on which ſide 
che victory lay; it was always doubtful, and ne- 
ver fixed. Both ſides believed, or would have had 

. Others believe, that they had gained it; but the 
_ diſorder and confuſion were univerſal, + Hence, 
without doubt, ariſes the difference which we 
meet with in the accounts given of it. No bo- 
dy ſignalized themſelves more than the king and 
the count of Charolois., Both the one and the 
other were frequently reported. to be dead during 
the action, but they were preſently ſeen to appear 
again; and theſe different rumours alternately 
inf ired their troops with terror or confidence. 
. iſtorians differ concerning the number of the 
dead, and make them amount from two thouſand 
ts three thouſand five hundred on both Hides ; 
however this be, the loſs was very near 1 
e 


, 
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The king loſt more horſe than the count of Cha- 1465. 
lorois, and the count's foot were the greateſt ſu wy 
ferers. Breze, a great commander, and who 
brought on the action, was one of the firſt that 
was ſlain, The king loſt alſo Geoffrey de S. 
Belin, bailiff of Chaumont; Floquer, Bailiff of 
Evreux; and Philip de Lovan, Bailiff of Meaux. 
The chief of the count's army, that were left dead 
upon the field, were Philip de Lalain, de Hames, 
Doignios, a brother of the lord of Halhuin and 
Crevecoeur. Notwithſtanding the prodigies of 
valour that were performed that day, ſeveral were 
ſo much frighted, that there were Burgundians 
who fled as far as Queſnoy, and Frenchmen as 
far as Poitou. Neither rewards nor puniſhments. 
after the battle ſeem to have been diſtributed, — 
with much juſtice or judgment. Tel, ſays Com- | 
mines, Joſt his places Jac tate for running away, | 
and they were given to others, who ran ten Lg 
farther than he did. 
The battle however was of ſome advantage to 
the king; as the Pariſians, upon the firſt defeat 
of the Burgundians, made a ſally, carried off part | 1 
of the baggage, with two thouſand. horſes, and | 
took eight hundred priſoners. Mareſchal Rou- "4 
ault ſeized upon the bridge of S. Cloud. | 
5 governor of Compiegne, getting together | 
rriſons of Creil, Senlis, and Va made 
If maſter of Sr. Maixance. 8 
ke king, who had eat nothing all the day, 
entered into the caſtle uf Montlheri, to reſt and 
refreſh himſelf, and then went to lie at Corbeil. 
The count of Charolois was obliged to paſs the, 
night upon the field of battle,and would afterwards 
| have. had what was done out of pure neceſſity 
; conſidered as a _ of the victory. In ſhort, | 
be army was un | + alarm, he fuk 
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1465. an entrenchment to be made with waggons; they 
hid the dead on heaps, and fo formed a place 


where they put ſome bundles of ſtraw for him to 
reſt himſelf upon, and have his wounds dreſſed. 
The perſuaſion, wherewith the Burgundians 
were poſſeſſed, that the king ſtill kept the field; 
their apprehenſion, leſt the Pariſians hould march 
to reinforce his army, and ſurprize them ; the 
number of the dead, and the cries of the wound- 
ed, filled the camp with the utmoſt confternation, 
The count of Charolois called a council ; S. Pol 
and his brother Haubourdin were of opinion, that 
it would be moſt adviſable to ſet fire to the bag- 
gage, fave only the artillery, and return towards 
Burgundy, without which, they muſt unavoida- 
bly periſh, either by the ſword or famine. Con- 
tay was of a quite different ſentiment, and faid, 
| ſuch a retreat was a ſhameful flight, that the Bur- 
gundians would diſband, and that more of them 
would fall by the hands of the peaſants, than 
would die in a battle, whereof the ſucceſs would 
depend upon their valour, and even upon the 
neceſſity of conquering or dying. 
The count of Charolois approved ati advice, 
which flattered his courage and 1 ; no 
body dared to contradict it, and he gave orders 
to prepare for an engagement at break of day, 
but was ſoon informed, that the king had retired. 
« Several,“ ſays Commines, “ propoſed to pur- 
c ſue him, who, but the moment before, had 
c hut a very bad countenance.“ The count of 
Charolois matched to Eſtempes, where he was 
joined the next day by the dukes of Berry and 


Britan y. eee e ee 
The king arrived at Paris on taurſday evening, 
and ſupped with Charles de Melun, grand-mafter 
of France, where ſeveral of the citizens had _= 
* K 2 0+ 
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honour of ſupping with him. During ſupper- 1466. 
time he gave a particular account of the battle.’ 
and being obliged, in order to do juſtice to the 
valour of ſuch as had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
the action, to ſpeak of the dangers himſelf had 

| run through, he did it in ſo lively a manner, as 
drew tears from all that were preſent. Though 
the victory had been doubtful, the glory of 
Lewis was not; they all paſſionately expreſſed 
their ſatisfaction in ſeeing him again, and their 
defire to. follow him. The king returned them - 
his thanks, and proteſted he never would lay 
down his arms, till he had extinguiſhed the 
league. William Chartier, biſhop of Paris, 
whoſe zeal exceeded his judgment, took this op-. 
portunity of waiting upon his majeſty, to put 
him in mind of his duty, and to advife him to 
ix a council. Lewis heard him very patiently, 
and to gain the people, by ſeeming to yield to 
the biſhop's advice, he nominated ſix noted ci- 
tizens, ſix of the court of parliament, and fix 
members of the univerſity, to conſtitute this 
council, Phey aboliſhed the greater part of the 
taxes, and of ſixty-ſix farms, which were in 
Paris, they left only ſix ere pre 1 
The king having granted conſiderable privile- 
ges to the univerſity, was alſo deſirous that the 
ſcholars ſhould take up arms. This was ſo 
warmly oppoſed by the rector, William Fichet, 
that his majeſty was obliged to yield to the time; 
but ſome years after, he forced the rector to leave , 
the kingdom. 355 | 
Lewis next ratified. the treaty he had made 
with the citizens of Liege, the month before, by 
which he engaged to ſend to their aſſiſtance two 
hundred lances, to defend their privileges, and 
d oblige the pope to confirm the regency they 


184. 
1456. had affigned to the marquis of Baden. They 
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promiſed on their ſide, to make neither peace nor 
truce with the dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon, 
and to enter Brabant ſword in hand, as ſoon as 
the French ſhould enter Hainault. This treaty 
roved afterwards the ruin of the city of 
iege. 
The time which the duke of Berry and th 


count of Charolois paſſed together, ſerved only 


to alienate their affections the more from each 
other; the count's furious inclination for war be- 


came odious to the duke of Berry, and the duke's 
compaſſionate temper ſeemed to the count a con- 
temptible weakneſs. The duke, upon ſeeing the 
wounded that were at Eſtempes, could not help 


ſaying with a ſigh, that he wiſhed he had never 


engaged in the war. Upon which the count, 
who with very great talents had no ſhare of hu- 
manity, turning to his followers, Did you hear 
« that man,” * he, “ he is frighted at ſeeing 
« ſeven or eight hundred men walking wounded 
about the town, who are nothing to him, and 


<< whom he knows nothing of? how ſoon would 


he be frighted, if the cafe touched him nearer? 


«© he would be ready to compound upon every 


flight occaſion, and leave us in the lurch; 
and conlidering the long wars, which have ſub- 


“ ſiſted between his father king Charles, and my 
& father the duke of Burgundy, both theſe par- 


* ties would eaſily. combine againſt us; for 


* which reaſon *tis time for us to look out for 
“ friends.” | 


Philip de Commines adds, that the count of 


Charolois immediately diſpatched William de 


nothing, only to amuſe Edward, and gain affiſt 


Cluny into England, to demand king Edward's 
ſiſter in marriage, with private orders to conclude 


ance 
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ance from him. Commines did not conſider, 1465, : 

that Iſabella of Bourbon, the count of Charolois's wwywnd 

ſecond wife was {till living, and did not die till 

the 26th of September, above two months after 

the battle of Montlheri. There could not, there- 

fore, as yet be any mention of the match between 

the count of Charolois and the princeſs of Eng- 

land, though he married her afterwards. - Upon 

the report of the king's being flain at Montlheri, 

the princes of the league had held a council, 

wherein it was reſolved by the advice of the 

count de Dunois, to deſert the Burgundians, un- 

der an apprehenſion that the count of Charolois 

might uſurp the crown, Dunois was deſirous to 

weaken the king, but not to overturn the ſtate. 

The count of Charolois, upon being informed of 

what paſſed in this council, perceived that the 

greater his ſucceſs was, the more it would turn to 

his diſadvantage, and that he had no reaſon to 
expect any benefit from the male-contents of 
France, who made uſe of him only to ſerve their 

own private intereſts. Under, this notion he ra- 
tified the treaties he had made with the duke of 
Britany, without comprehending therein the duke 


* 


of Berry. . 2 

The princes, quitting Eſtempes, marched to Fuly 11. 

Larchaut and Moret. They hoped to paſs the 

Seine by the bridge of Samois, and join the duke of 

Calabria, who was coming through Champagne; 

but the bridge being broken down, they were 

obliged to make a bridge with caſks for the army 

to paſs over. Rouault and Salazar, not being in a 

condition to oppoſe. them, were conſtrained to 

retire, The army of the princes, inflead-of 

marching ſtreight to Paris, paſſed into Brie. 

Here they were joined by the duke of Calabria 

with five thouſand men, among whom were m_ 
2 | un: 


* 
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1465. hundred old experienced ſoldiers commanded by 
ways James Galiot, the count of Campobaſſe, Baudri- 
court, the mareſchal of Burgundy, Montaigu, 
and Rothelin, who were all of them excellent offi- 
cets. The duke of Calabria had with him be- 
ſides five hundred Switzers, the firſt who ever 
came into France, where they diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their valour and diſcipline, quali- 
ties which were never found: to fail among the 
ſoldiers of that nation, Commines reports, that 
the army of the league amounted to an hundred 
thouſand horſe, in which reckoning he evidently 
takes in the artillery and the baggage 3 for we find 
in a manuſcript of that time, that when the army 
came before Paris, Wop were about fifty thou- 
ſand men. 

Before the princes came up; the king ben | 
Auguſt, ed from Paris to meet the ſuccours he expected 
from Normandy, leaving behind four hun- 
dred lances, and two thouſand three hundred 
frank-archers to guard the town, under the com- 
mand of the mareſchals of Comminges and Rou- 
. ault, Gilles de S. Simon, and de la Barde. 
Aug. 17. The enemy having made themſelves maſters of 
| | the bridge of Charenton, there were from that 
moment continual ſkirmiſhes. The princes ſent 
Ang. 24. fix heralds with letters to the biſhop, the clergy, 
the parliament, the town, and the univerſity. | 
The ſubſtance of them was, that as the princes 
had taken up arms only for the publick good, 
they required them to ſend deputies, with whom 

__ —— confer. 
The biſhop was . at the head of the de- 
putdtion, the reſt were choſen out of the clergy, 
the parliament, the univerſity, and even 1 from 
— the N 9 | 


When | 
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When theſe deputies came before the princes, 146 5. 


187 


the count of Dunois addreſſing himſelf to them. 


told them, That the king had made an alli- 
« ance with foreigners, to deſtroy the great fa- 
« milies of the kingdom, and particularly the 
« houſes of Orleans, Burgundy, Britany, and 
“ Bourbon; that he refuſed to call an aſſembly 
« of the ſtates; and that for this reaſon, it was 
« neceflary, that hereafter, the army ſhould be 
« commanded, places diſpoſed of, and the fi- 
« nances adminiſtered only by the counſel of the 


« princes; and that by way of ſecurity, they re- 


« quired them to give up the king's perſon, and 
the capital city of th 

hands, or at leaſt permit the princes to enter 
« the city under a proper guard to confer with 


e them themſelves; that they ſhould be allowed 
« only two days to come to a determination, and 


that when that term was expired, they would 


« make a general aſſault, without giving any 


« quarter,” 

| When the deputies came to make their ; 
their own fright made them magnify the object, 
and ſpread a terror amongſt ſeveral of thoſe who 
heard them; there were ſome alſo, who merely 
thre” an inclination to ſee a change in the go- 


vernment, adviſed to receive the princes ; but the 


ſoldiery gave a check to theſe popular fears, by 
inſtilling greater, and threatening to maſſacre 
whoever ſhould preſume to propoſe the princes 
admiſſion. They therefore ſent back the deputies, 
with orders to ſay only, that they could come to 
no reſolution without orders from the king, who 
was abſent. The count de Dunois obſerving their 
fright, thought proper to add to it, by telling 
them, they had nothing more to do, than m_— 
pare againſt a general aſſault rhe next day. Up- 

on 


e kingdom into their 
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146 on the report of the deputies, all poſſible care 
6 : «4 was taken to put the city into a. poſture of de- 
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fence, but the enemy did not appear. An hun- 
dred lances were ſent out to watch their motions, 
who marched up to the very tents of the Burgun- 
dians, and carried off above ſixty of their horſes. 
Within two days after, the king returned at 
che head of 12000 men, and threw. ſuch a quan- 
tity of ammunition into Paris, that during a ſiege, 
which laſted near three months, there was con- 
ſtantly a plentiful 8 viſion. He was received by 
his ſubjects with, ons of joy, 
every one thinking his own on dee annexed to his 


1 8 perſon. | 
| wis having taken an 1 of the deputa- 


tion, which was made during his abſence, ex- 
pelled the deputies, who had betrayed the great- 
eſt ſigns of fear, judging them to be equally dan- 
gerous in t circumſtance, as tho? they 
had been criminal. He ſhewed no other mark 
of his reſentment towards the biſhop, than by, 


_ declining to take the ſame notice of him, he had 
done before. Some of the people, who had ut- 


tered ſeditious diſcourſes, were put to death, and 


there was one whipped for only giving the alarm 


during an aſſault. Faults were not ſo much pu- 
niſhed for being n as for the conſequences | 
attending them. 


In ſhort, if the princes had been admitted to 


hold conferences in Paris, miſrepreſentation, trea- 


chery, or terror, would have made them maſters 
of that city, and the loſs. of the capital would 
have drawn after it that of the 5 ky The 
king was ſo very ſenſible of all theſe conſequences, 
that he often ſaid afterwards, that if the princes 
ws made, We maſters of a he "or 

ve 
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have had no other refuge than to paſs into Swit- 1468. 
After his return, the ſkirmiſhes grew more Septemb. 

frequent, more briſk, and almoſt always fortu- 
nate to the beſieged. Theſe little ſucceſſes filled 
them with confidence, and leſſened the preſump- 
tion of the leaguers. The king, to keep up this 
diſpoſition in their minds, ſeemed deſirous to of- 
fer battle, and took the royal ſtandard, with all 
the ceremonies that are to-impoſe upon the 
populace ; but his majeſty was too prudent to 
expaſe his crown to the hazard of a battle. When 
he ſeemed to breathe nothing but combat, he was 
labouring privately to divide the league. Theſe 
preparations, and the continual fire from the 
ramparts, kept the beſiegers in perpetual un- 
eaſineſs, and frequently gave them the alarm. 
Their ſcouts one night brought them word, that 
they had ſeen the king's army advance in order 
of battle. The count of Charolois, and the duke 
of Calabria, immediately mounted, and gave or- 
ders for the engagement; but advancing towards 
the place that had been pointed out to them, and 
day beginning to break, they found that what 
they had taken for a company of ſoldiers, was no 
more than a field over grown with large thiſtles. 
In the mean time, the king bending his mind 
wholly upon diſuniting the leagued princes, en- 
gaged the king of Sicily to write to his ſon the 
duke of Calabria, to draw him off from the 
league. There was a firm friendſhip ſubſiſting 
between the count of Charolois and the duke of 
Calabria, Theſe two princes both took delight 
in war, and were equally couragious; but the 
duke had much the-advantage in- point-of pru- 
dence, wiſdom, «moderation, and the other ta- 
lents of a general, He had long fought in * 

” and 
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1465. and at firſt with good ſucceſs; the diſappoint- 
2 ments whichiafterwards befel him, and him 
the crown of Naples, gave at leaſt a proof that 
he deſerved it. More admirable in his diſgraces, 
than ſhining in his ſucceſſes, he never underwent 
a diſaſter, which did not add to his glory. A- 
dored by his ſubjects, and reſpected by his ene- 
mies, his reputation no longer - depended upon 
victory; he was frequently unfortunate, but ne- 
ver ceaſed to be great. We may well ſay, that 
if the count of Charolois was the moſt valiant ſol- 
dier of his age, the duke of Calabria was one of 
the greateſt commanders. | 
This prince, who was not long without per- 
ceiving the vain pretext, and real miſery of the 
war, thought himfelf bound in honour not to 
quit the party, wherewith he was engaged, but 
omitted nothing in his power to bring back the 
princes of the league to their duty, and was the 
principal author of the peace that followed. 
-""P a truce for eight days, which 
indeed was very ill kept. The enemy having 
fortified themſelves in the Ifle of S. Denis, raiſed 
a baſtion over-againſt the port à Langlois, and 
attempted to throw a bridge over the river. This 
breach of the.truce was complained of ; but as 
the princes paid no great regard to theſe com- 
laints, a ſoldier whoſe name deſerved to have 
en preſerved, ſwam croſs the river, and cut 
the cable which held the bridge of boats, ſo that 
it was carried down with the ſtream. The con- 
tinual alarms, that were ſpread both in Paris and 
the enemies camp, made the truce as fatiguing as 
the war. The troops of the duke of Nemours 
and the count of Armagnac over-run Brie and 
Champagne, putting all to the fire and 1 
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ind at the fame time declaring themſelves to be 1468s. 
protectors of the publick good. 8 | — 


In the mean time, commiſſioners were named 
on both ſides to treat of peace. Their firſt con- 
ferences ſeemed auſpicious enough; but the prin- 
ces falling into diſtruſt agreed upon a new oath 
to be taken amongſt themſelves, to conclude no- 
thing without the mutual conſent of each other. 

he king, to cur ſhort the conferences, gave 
the princes a meeting at Charenton, taking with 
him' only Charles de Melun, Montauban, Nan- 


touillet, du Lau, and two or three other perſons. 


His majeſty ſeeing the count of Charolois waiting 
for him on the other ſide of the river, cried out 
to him, 0 brother, may I rely upon you? Yes, 
anſwered the count, as upon a brother. Immedi- 


ately the king landed, and faid to him, I know | 
| you, brother, to be a gentleman of the houſe of 


France. Why ſo, my lord, replies the count. Be- 
cauſe, ſays the king ſmiling, when I ſent my am- 
baſſadors not long ago to my uncle, your father, 
and you, at Liſle, and that fool Morvilliers talked 
ſo notably to you, you ſent me word by the archbiſh 

of Narbonne, who 15 @ gentleman that every bo 

approves of, and will ſtand o what be ſays, that 
I ſhould repent of Morvilliers ſpeeches before the 
end of the year. You have kept your promiſe, and 
done it much ſooner than the end of the year. I 
love to deal with ſuch people, as make good their 
promiſes inſtantly. The king diſclaimed Morvil- 


liers, and ſaid, he did not order him to ſpeak as - 


he had done. | | 


The princes: next came to the conditions of 


ce, and then the publick good was openly 
n to be private intereſt. The propaſitions they 
made, which after their conference were de- 
bated by their plenipotentiaries in the abbey of 8. 
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Antoine, and the grange aux Merciers, conſiſted 
in demanding Normandy or Guyenne for the 
duke of Berry, inſtead of Berry. The king would 
not grant either of theſe provinces, and offered 
inſtead of Berry, Champagne, the Vermandois, 
Guiſe, Tournay, and Brie, except Meaux, Me- 
lun, and Montereau. The count of Charolois 
demanded for himſelf the ranſomed towns upon 
the Somme. Inſtead of theſe towns, the king 
conſented to give the county of Boulogne, Pe- 


ronne, Roye and Montdidier, but. would never 


liſten to any propoſal concerning Normandy, as 
it carried with it one third of the offices of the 
ſtate. This was preciſely the reaſon, which en- 
gaged the princes to inſiſt upon this article, that by 
weakening ſo much the king's power, they might 
have nothing to fear ever after from his reſentment. 
The other princes demanded conſiderable lands, 


places and penſions, ſo that Lewis was to have 


ſeen himſelf ſtripped of his defnefnes, and au- 
thority, and reduced to the meer empty title of 


king. 


Tho? the conferences were held every day, the 


peace did not advance. The king being inform- 


ed, that the widow of Breze, ſeneſchal of Nor- 


mandy, and the Patriarch of Jeruſalem, biſhop 


of Baycaux, had given the duke of Bourbon ad- 
mittance into Rouen, and that Thomas Bazin, bi- 
ſhop of Lizieux, the moſt furious zealot amongſt 
the uers, was blowing up the coals of rebellion 
in Normandy, he grew apprehenſive, that the 
like treaſonable diſturbances might ſpread into 
other cities; the very Pariſians became ſuſpected, 


inſomuch, that he exacted from them a new oath 


of allegiance; an uſeleſs remedy againſt treachery, 
if the zeal where with it was taken, had not given 


. a ſufficient warrant of their fideliry. The king 


finding 
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foding'i it was to no purpoſe to conteſt. about the 1465. 
ceſſion,of Normandy, which declared for the duke p 
of Berry, and fearing Teſt the Normans | ſhould 
deſert, from; his army, and farther won over by the 
advice of Sforza duke of Milan, who did not ceaſe 
to perſuade him, that the only way to cruſh the 
league, was to grant all their demands without 
diſtinction, and afterwards to conſult only cir- 
cumſtances, and his own intereſt, in the obſerva- 
tion or infraction of the treaty; the king, I. 
ſay, ſent to demand a och ene with the. count 

ot Charolois. CRP 

. Theſe two princes met between the town and 
the APs, 


350 


ſlion of. 8 but that he muſt ſatisfy che 

Normans, as they Would have a duke. The count 
of Charolois was ſcarce able to conceal the ſatiſ- 
fiction which this gave him. By an accident which 
ſeldoms happens, and which was ſolely owing to 
his majeſty s foreſight, the beſiegers were reduced 
to great wants, at the ſame time as the beſieged 
had plenty of every thing. The count was de- 
irous of carrying the war into another quarter, 
nd, puniſhing the is who. ravaged his. fa- 

ther's provinces. and beſides, was apprehenſive. 
that, the reſt, of the princes. would make their 
treaty without him. With theſe notions full in 
tis head, and walking ftilt towards Paris. with 
the king, he entered the firſt intrenchments. He 
dd not perceive. his imprudence till it was too 

lte to fall back. A thouſand dreadful ideas 
ſtraight preſented themſelves to his mind; he re- 

collected in an inſtant the tragical exit of his 
grandfather on the bridge of Montereau; howe- 
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ver, diſſembling his uneaſineſs, he ſtopped on a 
ſudden, ſeemed as if he was deſirous to look at 
the intrenchments, affected an extraordinary gaie- 
ty, and after talking a while longer, took his 
leave of the king, who returned him his compli- 
ments with a ſmile, to let him ſee, that he had 
diſcovered his fears. Thibaut de Neuchatel, ma- 
reſchal of Burgundy, a warm blunt man, being 
informed of the count's imprudence, immediately 
called together S. Pol, Hautbourdin, Contay, 
and the principal perfons in the army, and addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to them, IF (ſays he) ibis indiſcreet 
mad young prince has ruined himſelf, let not us 
ruin his family, or loſe either his father*s eſtate or 
our own; for which reaſon I would adviſe every 
one of us to return to bis tent, and there bold bim- 
ſelf in readineſs, without being ſurpriged at any 
event that may happen ; for if we keep together, 
we are enough even to make a retreat 10 the fron- 
tiers of Hainault, or Picardy, or into Burgundy, 
Immediately they -mounted their horſes to look 
out for him. - As ſoon as the mareſchal ſaw him, 
J am only lent you (lays he to him) whilft your 
father lives. Do not chide me (replies the count) 
for I am very ſenſible of the folly I bave committed, 
tho it was fo late before I perceived it, that I was 
Juſt upon the brink of ruin. The mareſchal went 
on however. to reproach him very ſeverely, and 
then told him the advice he had given during his 
abſence. The count heard him without giving 
any anfwer, and with a kind of ſubmiſſion, which 
was too ſincere to apologize for himſelf, and too 


great to be offended with the reproaches. 


Lewis, who was no lefs bent upon gaining over 
his enemies, than putting an end to the war, did 
not think it adviſeable to take an advantage of the 
fault, which the count of Charolois had com- 

| | 1 A mitted, 
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the war. The king's generoſity; tho? intereſted, 
ought however to have won him the heart of the 
count; but in all probability, it only encreaſed 
that princes hatred, who could not bear to be un- 
der any obligation to the king. Good offices, 
which do not reconcile an enemy, ſerve only to 
incenſe him. r 

Tha plenipotentiaries being met to agree upon 
the conditions of peace, the propoſals of the league 
were, that the duke of Berry ſhould enjoy every 
branch of ſovereignty in Normandy 3 that the 
duke of Calabria ſhould have Mouſon, S. Mene- 
hould, Neuchatel, the pay of fifteen hundred 
lances for ſix months; a hundred thouſand crowns 
in ready money, and that the king ſhould re- 
nounce all alliances with Ferdinand of Arragon, 
and thoſe of Metz. | 


The count of Charolois demanded for himſelf 


and his next heir the ranſomed towns upon the 


Somme, which after them might be redeemed 


for two hundred thouſand crowns, without the 
count's being obliged to give back the four hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, which the king had diſ- 
burſed for the ranſom 4 he farther required to have 
Boulogne; Guiſne, Peronne, Mondidier, and 
Roye, as a perpetual inheritance. The Pragma- 
tick Sanction was to be re- eſtabliſned. | 

The duke of Bourbon would have Donchery, 
ſereral lordſhips in Auvergne, three hundred 
lances, and a hundred thouſand crowns. 


The duke of Britany demanded Montfort, Eſ- 


tempes, and the regale in all his demeſnes. 


The count of Dunois was to keep his company 


of one hundred lances. Albret and Armagnac 
demanded lands and penſions. Dammartin was 


195 
mitted, by an act of violence, which could have 1465, 
had no other conſequence, than the prolonging of 
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1465. to be reſtored to his eſtate, and have a company 
of an hundred lances. Loheac required to be 
made firſt mareſchal of France, Tanneguy du 
Chatel to be grand ecuyer, de Beüil high admi- 
ral, and S. Pol conſtable. | 10 
»The king, who had taken his reſolution ſuita- 
bly to the advice of the duke of Milan and his own 
maxims, accepted almoſt all the conditions with 
ſome 'few alterations ; for inſtance, Tanneg 
was not made grand ecuyer, nor Beũil high ad- 
miral, but S. Pol had the conſtable's ſword. The 
king ſought by this means to draw off a powerful 
ſubject from the court of Burgundy, the count of 
Charolois reckoned to have a zealous ſervant in 
France, and S, Pol, who was the head of the 
Imperial houſe of Luxembourg, and proud of his 
birth, eſtate, and offices, thought of making the 
courts of France and Burgundy ſubſervient to his 
own deſigns, and looked upon himſelf as too 
powerful to remain long a ſubject. We ſhall 
hereafter ſee the event of his projects. 

; When all were pretty well ſatisfied, they ſpoke 
in general terms of the publick good, but came 

to no deciſion; and the people, who are often 
the pretext, and always the victims of the great 
men, were farther oppreſſed to fatisfy the greedi- 
neſs of thoſe, who profeſſed themſelves their 
protectors. Dammartin therefore had reaſon to 
write as he did ſome time after to the count of 
Charolois when duke of Burgundy, that this 
1 had been the league of the publick miſ- 
chief. 

. How much diſpleaſed ſoever the king might 
be with. having accepted ſuch hard conditions, he 
had no room to repent of it, not only becauſe he 
was determined to ſhake them off in a more fa- 

vourable ſeaſon, but alſo becauſe. the _ * 
C3 % -% * 
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Charolois a few days after received a reinforcement 146 5 
of an hundred and twenty lances and forty thou- == 


ſand crowns, which perhaps might have render- 
ed him more difficult. 

The peace between the king and the princes. 
of the league was concluded by two different 
treaties, which it is the more neceſſary to dif- 
tinguiſh, becauſe ſeveral authors confound them, 
though both of them are printed. 

By the treaty of Conflans, ſigned on the fifth 
of October, Lewis made an agreement with the 
count of Charolois alone. It was the king's pos 
licy to ſeparate the count's intereſt from that of 
the allies 3 that in caſe they refuſed the overtures 
of peace, or after having complied with them, 
ſhould renew the war, the count ſhould be under 
no obligation to join with them, or at leaſt might 
excuſe himſelf from it. In this act the king ſtiles 
the count de Charolois his brother and couſin. * 

The treaty made at S. Maur with the other 
Princes of the league was not ſigned till the twen- 
ty-ninth of October. Tis in this treaty that moſt 
of the articles are to be found, which we have re- 
lated above. The treaty of Conflans was pre- 
ſented to the parliament on the twelfth of Octo- 
ber ro be regiſtered. The parliament oppoſed it, 
not only upon account of the alienations of the 
demeſnes, but alſo as it was a treaty made by 
force, and that in order to execute it the king by 
one of the articles ſubmitted to' the pope. The 
chancellor being in parliament, demanded the ad- 
vice of the lords and prelates that were preſent. 
They all gave their opinion for the regiſtering of 
it. As they were not- ignorant, that the magi- 
ſtrates were of different ſentiments, they did not 
put it to the vote; there were ſeveral debares 
aboyt it, nor was the treaty regiſtered till ſome 
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1465. days after. The parliament added, that they 
wy were conſtrained to obey, and that it was done 


without prejudice to the oppoſitions. The cham- 
ber of accounts ſhewed the ſame reſolution. Not 
did the treaty of S. Maur meet with leſs difficul. 
ties. The king was by no means diſpleaſed to 
find ſo much oppoſition. He required it to be 
regiſtered in compliance with the neceſſity of the 
time, and himſelf made a proteſtation againſt the 
ſaid treaty. - . 
The peace being concluded, there was pub- 
liſhed a general act of oblivion, The leaguers 
immediately flocked to Paris in ſuch numbers, 
at. there was reaſon, to apprehend a ſurprize; 
ut as the king was diſpoſed to inſtil confidence 
into the princes, he gave them continual marks 
of his own. He went alone to ſee a review of 
the enemy's troops, without having any. body a- 
bout him but thoſe he had ſo lately fought with, 
After the ſhew was over, the count of Charolois 
cry'd out aloud, Gentlemen, you and I are the 
king's, my ſovereign lords here preſent, ib ſerw 
Bim wherever he will pleaſe to employ us, 
The king and the count of Charolois ſaid a 
thouſand obliging things to each other, mutually 
embraced, ſwore to keep up an eternal friend- 
ſlip, and remained irreconcileable enemies. 
The ceſſion of Normandy however under: 
went great difficulties upon account of the large 
fiefs, which were held of that duchy. The 
peerages of Eu and Alengon belonged to the 
Princes of the blood, and the queſtion was, whe- 
ther theſe fiefs ſhould reyert to the duke of Nor- 
mandy or the crown, in caſe theſe , princes 
ſhquld die without children. At laſt it was 
agreed, in order to put an end to all difficultics, 
to remit the deciſion of this queſtion to the judg: 
| ment 
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ment of the peers, whenever the cafe ſhould 1465. 
happen. pg 

The peace being proclaimed, the king went Oct. 30. 
to Vincennes to receive the homage of his bro- 
ther for the duchy of Normandy, that of the 
count of Charolois for the lands in Picardy, and 
the oath of the conſtable. The gate and apart- 
ments of the caſtle were guarded by the count's 
men, who had inſiſted upon it, that the king | 
for that day ſhould give up to him the caſtle of | 
Vincennes for the ſecurity of all. His majeſty did | 
not think it adviſeable to refuſe that vain forma- | 
| lity. Never people teſtified ſo much love for 
| their prince as the Pariſians ſhewed upon this oc- 
caſion ; they could not bear, that the king ſhould 
| give himſelf up without precaution, into the 
| hands of enemies ſo lately reconciled. They 
poſted two and twenty thouſand armed men a- 
| round the caſtle of Vincennes, and obliged the 
| king to go back and lie at Paris. The next | 
morning the duke of Normandy ſet forward on | 

"WM his journey, and the other princes returned ſoon . 

after to their own eſtates. | bs, | | 

| The treaties of Conflans and S. Maur were | 
ſcarce ſigned, before there arrived embaſſadors | 

5 from James II. king of Scotland, to ſet forth 
his claim to Saintonge. Charles VII. had pro- 
miſed the county of Saintonge to James I. upon 

. condition, that the Scots ſhould ſend: an army ta 

C drive the Engliſh out of France. As neither 

- James I. nor James II. had taken care to fulfil 

* the conditions of the treaty, Lewis told the em- 
baſſadors, that their maſter had not the leaſt pre- 

5 W- tenſions to Saintonge. The embaſſadors IF 

a that their maſter had ordered them to acquaint 

1 the king, that he would not ſuffer him to make 

5 war upon his ally the N of Britany, The 

ibs, ON 


King 
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king ſent back word to them, that he could not | 
believe they were charged with ſuch a commiſ. 
ſion, and diſmiſſed them. It was not doubted, 


but that the duke of Britany had brought theſe 


Nov. 12. 


embaſſadors, more eſpecially when they were ſeen 
to repair to his highneſs, and to return with him. 
The king being minded to make reparation 
for the diſorders of the civil- war, called to his coun- 
cils the great men of the kingdom, the magi- 
ſtrates, even the Citizens, and all in general, whoſe 
zeal and underſtanding were capable of contribu- 
ting to the welfare of the ſtate. To fix the baſ- 
tard of Bourbon in his intereſt, he married him 
to Jane. his natural daughter, and gave with her 
Uſſon in Auvergne, Cremieu, Moras, Beaure- 
paire, Viſille, and Cornillon in Dauphine; which 
were judged to bring in yearly a revenue amount- 
ing in the whole to fix thouſand livres. 

. He reſtored to their places all thoſe, whom he 
judged to have been ' wrongfully put out of them, 
or gave them to thoſe whom he thought to be 
moſt deſerving of them. The office of chan- 
cellor was given again to William Juvenal des 
Urſins. Dauvet, the premier preſident of Tou. 
louſe was appointed premier preſident of Paris, 
with the encomiums due to his merit, and ſupe- 
rior to his dignity. It was farther ordained, that 
when any office of preſident or counſellor ſhould 


be yacant, the (parliament ſhould preſent three 


perſons to the king, who ſhould make choice 
of one of them. His majeſty finding himſelf 


unable to relieve the people ſo much as he de- 
ſired, gave them the comfort at leaſt of a gra- 


cious reception, As the Pariſians had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves moſt by their ſervices, he 
granted them the privilege of not being obliged 
to plead in any court out of Paris, with exemp- 
ai nen to 065 welt yu tion 
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tion from the arrear- ban and lodging of ſoldiers. 1465. 


He invited the citizens to dine with him, viſited Gyn | 


them at their houſes, and charmed them by thoſe 
acts of affability and humanity, which are ſo pre- 
valent over the hearts of F renchmen, as to make 


a deeper impreſſion than even tyranny can ever | 


eradicate. 
It was not long before the ill FA re of 
the conditions of the peace were felt, by the di- 


minution of the revenues of the crown, and the 


augmentation of the charges of the ſtate. It ſoon 


became neceſſary to overload the people, in order 


to pay the demands of the pretended defenders 
of the publick weal. The difference of accounty 
in the year preceding, and the year following 


after the war, is very conſiderable, The ſum 


total of the penſions diſburſed in 1465, was an 


hundred and eight thouſand five hundred and ſix- 


ty-four livres, and' in 1466 they amounted to 
two hundred and fixty-ſix thouſand nine hundred 
livres. 

It perhaps will not be diſagreeable to find here 
in brief the manner wherein the impoſitions were 
then raiſed. The caſe of Languedoc will give 
us an idea of what was practiſed in the other 
provinces. 

The States of 1 aſſembled at Mont- 
pellier in 1464, ordained with the King's conſent 
a kind of capitation to ſerve inſtead of all other 
taxes, which were found too burthenſome to the 
people. 

By the new tepartition, widows, orphans, and 
poor people, were an from payment. Eve- 


ry head, having fift $i livres, paid ten ſols. Eve- 
undred, paid two and twen- 


ry head, having an 


ty ſals; and he that had more, and under three 
hundred, paid thirty-ſeven A fix deniers, 22 | 
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| F 465. three to five hundred livres, they paid ſixty fert 
and they that had upwards of five hundred livres, 


paid a maille denier, or livre. The impoſition 
amounted to an hundred and twenty-ſix thouſand 
livres, which the king accepted inſtead of al] 
taxes and other cuſtoms ; however, as we ſhall 
ſee, things remained not long in this ſituation, 
© By the ceſſion of the demeſnes, granted to the 
princes of the league, France lay open on all 
| ſides, and expoſed to the invaſions of the Bur- 
gundians, the Britons, and the Engliſh. Paris 
became almoſt a frontier town. This made it 
| Ay to keep up ſtrong garriſons in the for- 
Hitec places, which were very burthenſome to 
the people. The king had foreſeen this trouble- 
ſome ſituation; but it was neceſſary to divide the 
league, with a reſerve to act againſt the treaty 
jn more favourable circumſtances. Theſe very 
ſoon preſented themſelves by a miſunderſtanding 
between the dukes of Normandy and Britany, or 
rather betwixt their followers, who governed 
them. | | 
The widow of Breze,. the biſhop of Bayeux, 
Johm of Lorain, de Beũil, Patrick Foucard, for- 
merly captain of the Scotiſh Guards, and ſeveral 
others, who had followed the fortunes of the duke, 
with a view of ſerying themſelves thereby, demand- 
ed all the places. that were to be diſpoſed of, for 
themſelves or their friends, and were almoſt rea- 
dy to fight for them. Dammartin, who had 
Battered himſelf that he ſhoyld abſolutely govern 
him, could not bear à competitor in his + 
and went over to the duke of Britany. There 
daily aroſe ſome new difference between the par- 
tiſans of the two princes. A report was ſpread, 
that the duke of Britany intended to carry off his 
highneſs; the Normans took the alarm, and the 
| intrigues 
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intrigues of the court had like to have ended in 1465. 
an open war. Tanneguy du Chatel, who wa 
thoroughly acquainted with the diſpoſition of the 

duke of Britany, employed the aſcendant he had 

over him only to his own advantage; and en- 

gaged him to retire into his own dominions, and 


not trouble himſelf any more with the affairs of 
Monſieur. | | 

Lewis judging the conjuncture favourable to 
his deſigns, took a ſudden journey to the duke | 
of Britany at Caen, and made a treaty with him, Dec. 3. 
by which the duke obliged himſelf not to join 
with any perſon whatſoever againſt his majeſty, 
and the king in return confirmed the duke in the 
poſſeſſion of the regale in Britany, took his per- 
ſon and eſtates under his protection, and received 
into favour the count of Dugois,, Dammartin, 
mareſchal de Loheac and Leſcun, who had quitted 
the king's ſervice to enter into the duke's. From 
this act of grace were excepted the lords of Beüil 
and Clermont, Charles d' Amboiſe, John de Dail- 
lon, and ſome others, who ceaſed to be criminal, 
as ſoon as they came to be uſeful. | 


The end of the third Book. 
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E WIS the XIth having only ceded Nor- 
mandy to his brother through neceſſity, 
and with deſign to retake it the firſt op- 


April 6. portunity, he cauſed an army to march into it at 


the ſame time that he was treating with the duke 
of Bretagne. He ſoon became maſter of Vernon, 
D*Evreux, Giſors, Gournay, and Louviers; and 
cauſed Pont-de-PArche to_be inveſted, Salazar 
and Malortie advanced with a detachment as far 
as St. Ouen; but a body of troops being ſent out 
of Roan, killed upwards of fifty or ſixty of them, 
and threw themſelves into Pont-de-PArche, Af- 
ter this they made a freſh ſally, and put to the 
ſword upwards of three hundred archers. The king 
began to fear the conſequences of this reſiſtance, 
when the perſon who had delivered Pontaiſe to 
the leagued princes, was made priſoner, and 
evaded the puniſhment due to bis former * 
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by another; which was the ſurrendering Pont- 1466. 
de- Arche. — 

The king immediately formed the ſiege of 
Roan; and Monſieur, finding himſelf unable 
to reſiſt him, diſpatched Brunet de Longchamp, 
the high conſtable's lieutenant, to repreſent to 
the count de Charolois, that the king having ta- 
ken advantage of the diſputes which had aroſe 
between the Bretons and Normans, though the 
friendſhip between their princes was not in the 
leaſt diminiſhed thereby, had entered Normandy 
with an army, and to cover-his invaſion, had de- 
clared that the duke of Normandy had offered to 
reſign this appenage ; that ſuch an offer was not 
in the leaſt probable ; that the duke deſired the 
count de Charolois would maintain him in the poſ- 
eſſion of his appenage, ſend him four hundred 
lances, and lend him fifty thouſand crowns. Long- 
champ had orders at the ſame time to ſound whe- 
ther the duke of Burgundy would give a retreat 
to Monſieur, in caſe he ſhould not be able to 
maintain himſelf in Normandy. _ 

The count de Charolois was ſo taken up with 
his war againſt the liegois, that he could give 
the duke of Normandy neither hopes nor aſſiſtance ; 
and meaſures were ſo well taken by the treaty of 
Caen, that Monſieur found himſelf obliged to ap- 
ply immediately to the king. He cauſed it to be 
—_— to him, that he was entirely ignorant 
of the reaſons why he ſhould be deprived of his 
appennage, and the inhabitants of Roan puniſhed 
for their attachment to their lawful prince; that 
his majeſty was deſired to conſider, that one was 
his brother, and the others his ſubjects ; and that 
Monſieur would conſent to acquieſce in any thing 
that ſnould be determined by the dukes of Cala- _ 
bria, Bourbon, and Bretagne, by the count de 
6 : Charolols, 
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I 466. Charolois, or by the ſtates of the kingdori, The 
wore king replied, he would grant no more than a truce. 


* 


Feb. 6. 


of ten days, during Which: the differences in queſ- 
tion might be-diſcuſſed; The Inhabitants.of:Roan 
fearing they ſhould be taken by aſſault, and treats 
ed as rebels, offered to ſurrender, provided they 
might have an amneſty. The king ordered it to 
be told them, that having never judged them 
culpable, they had no occaſion for pardon; and 
of this he gave them a declaration in form, after 
vrhich they immediately opened their gates. Mon- 
ſieur retired to the duke of Bretagne at Honfleur, 
who being by different treaties equally engaged 
to the two brothers, had remained in Normandy. 
to endeavour to reconcile them, | 
It was in vain that monſieur preſſed for ſuc- 
cours from the duke of Burgundy and the count 
de Charolois; they had no longer any thing for 
him but compaſſion ; which in princes generally 
ſuppoſes contempt :. and therefore they contented 
themſelves with writing faintly in his favour. 
The king continued to uſe ſeverity and cle- 
mency by turns, in order to reduce the Normans. 
He gave an amneſty to Louviers, Laudebec, and 
Dieppe, granted letters of remiſſion to the wi- 
dow de Breze, and to all thoſe whoſe repentance 
he thought ſincere, - revolt dangerous, or ſervices 
uſeful 3 but that his clemency might not appear 
an effect of timidity or weakneſs, he cauſed the 
caſtle of Chaumont, belonging to Peter d' Am- 
boiſe, to be demoliſhed. John of Lorrain was 


impriſoned, Eſternay drowned at Louviers, and 


Mauviel beheaded at Pont-de-Farche. ; 

Lewis having compleated his taking poſſeſſion 

of Normandy by aſſembling. the ſtates of that 

province at Roan, monſieur found himſelf re- 

duced to ſuch an extremity, that he was obliged . 
to 


* — 
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to ſell his plate for the ſubſiſtance of himſelf and 1466. 
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attendants, ſaying, he had rather eat upon eartn,. 


than fee men ſuffer, who were only unfortunate 
from their attachment to him : ſentiments prefer- 
able to heroiſm ; but in princes, when not joined 
with other qualities, almoſt entirely uſeleſs. 

The duke of Bretagne not being able to recon- 
cile the two brothers, and having no inclination 
to eſpouſe the intereſts of either of them, retired 
to his eſtate. Monſieur came to him there, in 
queſt of an aſylum; and upon his arrival at 
Nantes, found Imbercourt there, who was ſent 
from the duke of Burgundy to make his excuſes 
for not having been able to ſend him aſſiſtance. 


Monſieut teplied, he had hoped for more real 


ſervices, gave a recital of his ſufferings, and con- 


cluded with ſaying, that the princes who had 


ſigned the treaties of Conflans and St, Maur 
ought to be guarantees of them ; and that their 
perfonal intereſt was concerned in it, ſince the 
like infractions were to be feared by themſelves, 
when the king, who always regulated his rights 
by his capacity, ſhould have augmented. his 
power. | 


The king, not being ignorant of his brother's 


engagements with the court of Burgundy, ſent a 
celebrated embaſſy to the count de Charolois, at . 


the head of which was George de la Tremouille, 
kaown by the name of the fire de Craon, in or- 
der to prevent the impreſſions which the clamours 


of monſieur might make upon the minds of the 


people. 


La Tremouille, being arrived at the court of 


Burgundy, laid open the conduct and motives'of 
the king. He repreſented, that this prince 
« had always had the moſt tender regard for his 


* brother ; that he had ceded Berry to him, at 
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1466. © a time when he was ſcarce fifteen years old ; 
(= and had added ſuch penſions to it as he ap- 


ar'd to be ſatisfied, with, if one might judge 

m the thanks which he gave upon the firſt 
% movements of his gratitude z that he had ſince 
„been ſeduced by rebels, and had indecently 
<« fled out of the kingdom; that the king, to 
& bring him back to his duty, had propoſed to 
« him the regulating his appennage upon the 
<« footing of that of Lewis duke of Orleans, 
c brother to Charles VI. or to refer it to the deci- 
ec ſion of the princes of the blood, and ſuch per- 
„“ ſons as were throughly acquainted with the 


las of the kingdom that monſieur, inſtead 


aof entering into an accommodation, had been 
ce the author of a civil war, criminal on his part, 


and fatal to the ſtate 3 that he had demanded 


« Normandy for his appennage ; z that during the 
conferences held upon this ſubject, he had 
<« raiſed the inhabitants of that province, and had 
declared himſelf its duke; that the king had 
<« only ceded it to him by a forced treaty, which 
„he was ſo far from being obliged to obſerve, 
« that his honour called upon him to retake his 
« rights, which if he fail'd to do, he ſhould at 


| © once betray the intereſt and laws of the king- 
dom. Normandy, faid la Tremouille, bears 


a third of the charges of the ſtate ; it is by 
* this province that the Engliſh have always en- 
ce ter'd the kingdom; and it was never given in 
«© appennage. There is even an ordinance of 
Charles V. renewed by Charles VII. and re- 
<« piſtered at Paris and Roan, which expreſsly 
« forbids Normandy's being taken from the 
« king, to be made an appennage. It is dan- 
«© gerous. and burdenſome to the ſtate for the 
power of its inferior princes to be too great. 

8 Charles 
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« Charles V. ſo remarkable for the wiſdom of 1466. 
« his government, finding that the duke of Or 
« leans his uncle, the only brother of king John, 
«© had too great an appennage, he obliged him, 
e by advice of the princes and grandees of the 
« kingdom, to reſign a part of it, Monſieur 
« himſelf complains, that the government of 
« Normandy is too great a burden to him, has 
„ propoſed an exchange of it, and the Normans 
« are deſirous of being re- united to the crown. 

La Tremouille at the ſame time preſented the 
declaration of Charles V. which fixed the appen- 
nage of his ſecond: ſon Lewis of Orleans, the 
dauphin's only brother, to twelve thouſand li- 
vres of land revenue, and forty thouſand livres 
in Money, with the title of count. He deliver- 
ed letters patent to the count de-Charolois, by 
which the king ratified the ceſſion of the towns 

upon the Somme, and moreover ceded all the vil- - 
lages upon the ſame river, dependant upon the 
antient juriſdiction of the provoſts of St. Quintin. 

La Tremouille's reaſons, ſome of which were 
good, and others ſpecious, prevented the court 
of Burgundy from intereſting itſelf much in the 
fare of Menfeuir rt. hn 220 

Lewis finding himſelf eaſy with regard to his 
brother and the duke of Bretagne, thought of 
nothing but gaining the houſe of Anjou. He 
cauſed twenty-four thouſand livres to be remitted 
to the duke of Calabria, This liberality being 
beſtowed at a time when this prince had need of 
it, it inſpired him with ſentiments of gratitude, 
and for ever attached him. to the king. . Lewis 
was not ſo certain of the fidelity of the earl of 
Maine. Reports had been ſpread, during the war 
of the publick good, very diſadvantageous to the 
character of that prince: It was ſtrongly ſuſpect- 
Vol. I. P ed 
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1466. ed that his flight at the battle Montlhery, proceeded 
— rom his being in confederacy with the league; and 
though this was difficult to prove, his fidelity could 
no otherwiſe be defended, than by accuſing him of 
want of courage: A cruel alternative for a prince, 
whoſe conduct could not be Juſtified without a 
blemiſh upon his honour. | 
The king was told alſo, that the earl of Maine 
had been informed of the intended league; that 
he had promiſed to join in it, that he had not 
received all thoſe gentlemen who had offered 
themſelves to ſerve in the royal army ; and that 
he had ſecreted the money that was deſtined for 
the payment of the recruits. He had at the be- 
ginning of the war prevented the king from 
marching directly to Bourges, which if he had 
done, it would very probably have put an end to 
the war in its birth. He had avoided giving bat- 
tle to the duke of Bretagne, though he was ſu- 
8 to him in the number and ſtrength of his 
| orces. He had kept a ſtrict correſpondence with 
| the princes during the ſiege of Paris; and all this 
| wrong conduct was confirmed by his own impru- 
dent diſcourles. The king was perſwaded of the 
count's infidelity, but as he could not abſolutely 
prove it, he reſolved to prevent his bad deſigns 
| for the future, by depriving him of his-company 
| of one hundred launces: He wrote to him, and 
| told him, he was accuſed of holding ſuch correſ- 
| pondence with the duke of Nemours, as was con- 
| trary to the intereſts of the ſtate, and of having 
a deſign to deliver 55 Languedoc, Paris, and 
even the king himſelf, - 
Feb,22. The earl of Maine, who- was in Poitou, im- 
mediately ſent his natural ſon, to repreſent to the 
king how ſenſibly touched he was at the malici- 
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that he would have come and juſtified himſelf, 1466. 
had he not been imformed, that his majeſty was 


coming immediately into Poitou; that he hoped 


his majeſty would conſider, that if he deprived 
him of his company, there would be none who 


would not look upon ſuch an affront as a juſt pu- 
niſhment for the greateſt crimes, and an inju 


1 anſwered the earl of Maine, that he 
did not doubt his innocence; but being obliged 


to diſband part of the troops, in order to eaſe the 


people, or elſe to employ them in the ſervice of 


the duke of Bretagne, agreeable to the treaty of 


Caen, therefore thoſe princes and noblemen who 
had the leaſt occaſion for their companies, ought 


to ſacrifice them to the good of the ſtate: and 
thus the earl of Maine was deprived of his com- 
pany, and ſoon after of the government of Lan- 
guedoc. 


Lewis communicated his motives to king Re- 
ne; and to convince him, that he did not im- 
pute the earl of Maine's perſonal faults to the 
houſe of Anjou, he ratified the marriage con- 
cluded in the firſt year of his reign, between ma- 
dam Ann of France his eldeſt daughter, and Ni- 
cholas marquis du Pont, fon of the duke of Ca- 
labria, and grandſon to king Rene. Lewis, by 
the marriage contract, gave his daughter four 
hundred and eighty- ſeven thouſand and five hun- 
dred livres, of which he paid immediately one 
hundred thirty-ſeveu thouſand and five hundred 
livres, and as ſecurity for the reſt, put them in 
poſſeſſion of ſeveral lands, wich a clauſe of re- 
verſion to the crown, in caſe they had no chil- 


dren, This contract was ſigned the firſt of Au- 


guſt following. And the fame day, the treaty 
of marriage between the conſtable de St. Pol and 


to the houſe of Anjou. Lewis, diſſembling his March. 
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1466. Mary of Savoy, the Queen's ſiſter, was ſigned 
alſo. The king deſigning by this marriage to 
attach the conſtable to his intereſts, he by the 
marriage contract gave him the earldom of Guiſe 
and the lordſhip of Novion in Tierache, and pro- 
miſed him the ſucceſſion to the eſtate and title 
of the count d' Eu, in cafe that count died with- 
out male children. The earldom of d' Eu being 
of right revertible to the crown, for want of 
male heirs, the king by that means diſpoſed of 
the ſucceſſion of a living prince, and deprived 
the earl of Nevers of it, its natural heir, to 
whom it was in effect adjudged by the parlia- 

ment ſome years after. 8 
Theſe marriages were no ſooner concluded, 
than the king ſent the duke of Calabria into Bre- 
tagne to terminate the differences concerning mon- 
Heur. All negotiation had hitherto only avg- 
mented the diviſion. The duke of Calabria re- 
newed the propoſitions which the king had be- 
fore made 'to monſieur, either of ceding to him 
the earldoms of Rouſillon and Cerdagne, or lower 
Dauphiny and the earldoms of Diois and Valen- 
tinois, or elſe to go to king Renẽ in Provence: 
but monſieur refuſed to hearken to any accom- 
modation. The duke of Bretagne, fearing leſt 
he ſhould be unavoidably engaged in a war, told 
him, that if he did not accept the king's offers, 
he could not longer give him an aſylum: Mon- 
ſieur replied, that in this caſe he would ſummon him 
and the duke of Bourbon to terminate the affair 
of his appennage according to their engagements. 
After much fruitlefs negotiation, the duke of 
Bretagne finding the king would abate nothing 
of his pretenſions, and not being able with ho- 
N : : | „„ -. wow 
The counts d'Eu and Neven were of the royal branch 


of Artois. 
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nour to abandon an unfortunate prince, he renew- 1466. 
ed his alliance with monſieur, and gave him four wy 
thouſand crowns for the ſupport of his houſhold. | 

Theſe two princes endeavour'd to draw Eng- 
land into their party: and the king on his ſide 
endeavoured to conclude a peace, or at leaſt to 
renew the truce with that power, whom he fear- 
ed more than any other. But his fears were diſ- 
ſipated upon the arrival of ambaſſadors from Eng- 
land, with letters from the earl of Warwick, aſ⸗- 
ſuring his majeſty, that he intended ſpeedily to 
come into France, in order to negotiate a peace. 

The king immediately ordered Guy biſhop of 
Langres, the baſtard of Bourbon, John Stuyer, 
fire de la Barde, Popincourt counſellor in parlia- 
ment, and Oliver de Roux, all to repair to the 
earl of Warwick at Calais, with orders firſt to 
go and communicate their inſtructions to the duke 
of Burgundy. The truce was prolonged for eight 
months, and it was agreed to meet again in or- 
der to convert it into a peace. 

At the ſame time the king was negotiating 
with England, he publiſhed a declaration, ſigni- 
fying, that all gentlemen poſſeſſed of fiefs and 
arriere-fiefs, ſhould keep themſelves in readineſs 

do march. Martin Petit, captain of the volun- 
ver archers of Beauvaiſis, having in conſequence 
of the king's commands, ordered thoſe of the 
provoſtſhips of that province, to repair on a cer- 
din day to Beauvais; the count de Charolois pre- 
ended that theſe provoſtſhips having been given 
to him, ought. from him, only to receive orders. 


He was piqued alſo at the general of the finances 

„having refuſed: him an order to impoſe aids and 

” WW faxes upon theſe provoſtſhips. And imagining 

chat Lewis and Edward would . unite and make 

war upon him, he wrote 5 very inſolent letter de. 16. 
3 e 
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1466. the king, in which he treated him ſimply with 
wa the title of mor/ieur*, and demanded of him an 


explanation of his deſigns. 
The king, without deigning to anſwer him, 
ſent his letter to the aſſembly then held at Eſtampes 
for the reformation of the ſtate. By the treaty 
of St. Maur, it had been agreed, that thirty-ſix 
able perſons ſhould be appointed, viz. twelve pre- 
lates, twelve gentlemen, and twelve magiſtrates, for 
the reformation of the ſtate, The multiplicity 
of affairs in which the king was engaged, and the 
contagion which afflicted Paris, had retarded the 
execution of this article; but at laſt the reformers, 
to the number of twenty-one, opened their aſſem- 
bly at Paris. 5 

The commiſſioners for the reformation were 
the earl of Dunois, the archbiſhop of Rheims, 
the biſhop of Limages, Torcy, the firſt preſident 
Dauvet, la Vernade chancellor of Bourbonnois, 
Rambures, d'Eſcars, Mouy, the bailiff of Ver- 
mandois, John de la Reauta, preſident of the in- 
queſts, Stephen le Fevre, provoſt of ſaint Junien, 
Francis Halla, John Chevredent, and ſome judges 
of Anjou. The earl of Dunois, in quality of 
chief of the commiſſion, was always to be pre- 
ſent and approve what. ſhould be done by the 
plurality of voices, and the commiſſioners could 
not deliberate on any thing unleſs thirteen, at 
leaſt, were prefent. 6 e 
- The aſſembly was transferred to Eſtampes, be- 
cauſe the contagion raged with great violence at 
Paris, and that it might be more convenient ſor 
the king, who ſpent a great part of the year in 
Catinois, Beauſſe, Orleanois, and Chartrain. _— 

| | . 


The count de Charolois ſhould have ſtiled the king mof 
4. ead ſord, which title the vaſſal always gave to his ſovere ign. 
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I be king wrote to the dukes bf Bretagne, Bur- 1466. 
gundy, Alengon, and Nemours, to the archb i 
ſhops and biſhops, conſtables and bailiffs, and to 
all the cities and towns, ſignifying that any of 
them were to inform the commiſſioners of ſuch 
abuſes as might be committed in the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, the finances, or the army. Though ö 
it was not particularly ordered that eccleſiaſtical 
affairs ſnould be conſidered in this aſſembly, yet 
an account of the prodigious ſums which dome 
drew out of the kingdom was laid before them. 
And Chevredent made it appear, that notwith- 
ſtanding the king's orders, there had been ſent 
to Rome, during the three laſt years of the pon- 
tificate of Pius II. two hundred thouſand crowns. 

The commiſſioners, upon the reciprocal com- 
plaints of his majeſty and the count de Charolois, 
having judged that it was neceſſary ſome conſi- 
derable perſons ſhould be ſent into Burgundy, the 
king nominated la Tremouille and John de Roche- 
chouard, aſſiſted by Ceriſay, and de n 
counſellors in parliament. 

Theſe ambaſſadors repaired to Bruſſtls, and gave Sept. 18. 
the count de Charolois a letter from the king, in 
which his majeſty complained of the count; * 
added, that the inſtructions of the plenepotentia- 
ries who had ſigned the truce with England, had 
been communicated to the duke of Burgundy, and 
had been approved by him. The king concluded 
with demanding the puniſhment of thoſe who 
had diſcourſed in this manner, and had ſuggeſt» _ 
ed the writing the letter of which he complained ; 
both which were as contrary to truth, as obey. | 
live to his majeſty. 

The count de Charolois excuſed himſelf on ac- f 
count of his vivacity, and the ſmall ſatisfaction 
he had had in the affair of the provoſtſhips, 
P 4 10 
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1466. To this the ambaſſadors replied, that he ought 
3 to know that his majeſty had only ceded to him the 


profits of the demeſn, and not the demeſn itſelf, 


nor any of the royal privileges, the principal of 


which was the railing of troops. 

The count de Charolois ſaying that he plainly 
ſaw the king had no other reaſons for his preten- 
ſions than his own abſolute will, the ambaſſadors 
replied with great courage and firmneſs, and main- 
tained the rights of their maſter, | 

The court of Burgundy paid little regard to 
this prince, being, by the; deſtruction of Dinant, 
no longer under apprehenſions from the Liegeois. 
Ihe origin of the war againſt the Liegeois was 
occaſioned by their revolting againſt their biſhop, 
Lewis of Bourbon, who was protected by the 
duke of Burgundy; not only becauſe he was his 
nephew, the ſon of Agnes of Burgundy, but alſo 
becauſe by his own intereſt he had got him elect- 
ed. The duke moreover preſerved a lively re- 
ſentment againſt the Liegeois, becauſe during the 
war of the publick good, they had concluded a 


. +.” treaty with the king, and ravaged Hainault. 


principal of wich was, that they ſhould aban- 
OL I b. | 


The inhabitants of Dinant, a town in the ter- 
ritory of Liege, had particularly diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their hatred for the houſe of Bur- 


gundy. They had made effigies of the duke and 
the count, with injurious inſcriptions, upon them, 


which they placed upon their walls, in fight of 
the inhabitants of Bouvines, which was only ſe- 
parated from Dinant by the Meyſe, 

: Immediately after the termination of the war 
of the publick good, the duke of Burgundy 
thought of nothing but how to obtain a ſignal 
vengeance upon the inhabitants of Dinant. He 
offered peace to the Liegeois, on conditions, the 


don 
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don the inhabitants of Dinant. And the Lie- 1466. 
geois being intimidated at the approaches of his a 
my, were ſo weak or imprudent as to abandon 
their allies. | | 

The Dinantois did not appear in the leaſt 
ſhaken by it. They entirely depended upon their 
own courage and the ſtrength of their ramparts, 
which had maintained ſeveral ſieges againſt royal 
armies. They made the moſt vigorous reſiſtance, 
but the attacks were ſo furious, that the town 
was at laſt taken by aſſault. The inhabitants Aug.25. 
were all put to the ſword, except the women and · 
children. The duke Philip, notwithſtanding the 
infirmities of his age, and his natural clemency, 
cauſed himſelf to be carried about in a chair du- 
ring the ſiege, and after the town was taken, 
feaſted his eyes with the ſpectacle of his vengeance. 
Thoſe who eſcaped the ſoldiers ſwords, periſhed 
by other kinds of deaths; eight hundred of ſuch 
were preſented to the duke, who cauſed them all 
1n his preſence to be drowned in the Meuſe. The 
walls were- razed, the houſes plundered, and the 
whole town reduced to aſhes, nn 

The Liegeois, aſnamed of having betrayed 
their allies, aſſembled to the number of thirty- 
two thouſand, in order to march to their aſſiſt- 
ance; but they arrived only to behold a heap of 
aſnes in the place of a rich and populous city. 
At ſight of this ſpectacle, a conſternation was 
ſpread through their whole army. The count 
would have attaked them, and would certainly 
have defeated them, had he not been generouſly 
inclined to clemency by the conſtable de St. Pol, 
who was the leſs ſuſpected by him, as being come 
to intercede on the part of the king for the Di- 
nantois; he had nevertheleſs mp0 | 


* 
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1466. dian army, and had commanded one of the at- 
Ly tacks, | 


The count de Charolois commanded the Lie- 
geois to pay their biſhop ſix hundred thouſand 
florins; and as ſecurity for the payment of it, 
exacted three hundred hoſtages. We ſhall ſee 
hereafter how this treaty was executed, . 

Lewis did not depend ſo much upon the trea- 
ty of St. Maur, as not to ſuſpect ſeveral of thoſe 


who had ſigned it, The duke of Nemours, the 


count d*Armagnac, and the fire d*Albert were 
always ſuſpected by him. Perceiving that the 
marſhal de Comminges did not watch their con- 
duct with ſufficient attention, he therefore de- 
prived him of the government of Guyenne, and 
gave it to Philip of Savoy. r. 1 

Notwithſtanding all the misfortunes which are 
the attendants of war, yet thoſe who were in 
places, or near the king's perſon, were afraid of 
peace. Whenever this prince happened not to 
be engaged in foreign affairs, his natural inquie- 
tude was exerciſed in the government: his mind 
could never enjoy a moment's tranquillity, and 


furniſhed him with a thouſand. ſuſpicions. Be- 


fides that he was naturally inclined to this, the 
many different treacheries he had experienced, 
and which he daily diſcovered, ſtill more increa- 
ſed his natural difidence. He impriſoned, in 
the caſtle of Uſſon in Auvergne, Chateauneuf, 
lord de Lau, Who without having ever done him 
any ſervices, was become his favourite, and had 
held a ſecret correſpondence with foreigners. He 
took the government of the Baſtille from Claude 
de Melun; Charles de Melun, his ſon, was de- 
prived of the poſt of grand- maſter, baniſhed to 


Melun, and ſoon after made his exit upon a ſcaf- 
fold. The Baſtile was given to Hugh de Cha- 


vigny 
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given to the duke of Bourbon. The conſtable 
was made captain of Roan and lieutenant-general 
of Normandy, in the place of Lewis de Breze 
and Poncet de Riviere was deprived of his com- 
pany of a hundred launces. 

All theſe changes not being ſufficient'to calm 


the king's ſuſpicions, he appointed commiſſioners 


to ſearch for the criminal; and under this pre- 
tence, to ſeize thoſe who had been engaged in 
the war of the publick good, or in the Party 
of monſieur. 

Dauvet, the firſt preſident, had orders to queſ- 
tion Morvilliers touching what had paſſed in his 
conferences with the patriarch of Jeruſalem. Mor- 
villiers denied that he had had any converſation 
with him; but that he might be out of danger 
from the king's ſuſpicions, he retired into Bre- 
tagne. TA 
The king alſo gave commiſſion to Saffrey, a 
German, his lieutenant in Dauphiny, and to 48 

Hebert, to inform themſelves of the complaints 
which ſhould be made in that province againſt 
the officers of the parliament; to review the ac- 
counts of the aids and taxes; to perform all the func- 
tions of the parliament, and the chamber of ac- 
counts; and to proceed againſt the preſidents, 

Peter Gruel, and John Vantes, accuſed of having 
been bribed to ſave a criminal. 6 | 
* Whilſt theſe affairs were tranſacting in Dau- 
phiny, the king fearing that the' duke of Bre- 
tagne might hold a correſpondence in Touraine, he 
exacted a new oath of fidelity from that province; 
a needleſs precaution, that rather makes perju- 
rers than faithful ſubjects. The town of Provins 


219 
vigny lord de Bloc. The government of Lan- 1466, 
guedoc was taken from the earl of Maine and eyed 
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18 was taxed a thouſand crowns for not having be- 


» haved well during the civil war. 


* 


All theſe proceedings, which had the air of 
an inquiſition, alarmed the minds of the People; 
they plainly . that this ſtrict ſearch made 
after criminals, was only a pretence to declare all 
thoſe ſuch, who were any ways ſuſpected: and none 
dared longer to depend upon the general amneſ- 
ty, the interpretation of which always depended 

upon the king's ſuſpicions. The duke of Bour- 


bon took freſh letters of pardon for his vaſſals. 
The volunteer archers of Normandy, who had 


followed the king to Paris, demanded the like, 
leſt the diſorders which they had committed ſhould 
be imputed to them, and they treated as crimi- 
nals, now there was no longer a occaſion for 
their ſervices. 

The king refuſed no anions to thoſe - 
aſked them of him, looking upon that, which 
was only the effect of Fear, as a vow of fidelity, 
John d' Albert, viſcount de Tartas, obtained 
one, of which he was very unworthy. The king 
had for a year kept poſſeſſion of the little town 


of Florence in the county of Gaure: But by the 


treaty concluded in Bourbonnois, it was given to 
the viſcount de Tartas. The inhabitants, who 
loved their antient maſter, ſhut their gates againſt 
him. The viſcount forced them, hanged the 
conſuls and principal officers, and gave up the 
town to be plundered. Thoſe who fled into the 
churehes were maſſacred at the foot of the al- 
tars; and the ſoldiers, after having loaded them- 
ſelves with the effects of the inhabitants, ſet fire 


to the town, which was reduced to aſhes, for 


having been deſirous of remaining under the 
king's obedience. Such a babarity certainly me- 
rited no favour, | yet the king, only conſidering 


the 
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the ſervices which might be done him by the viſ- 1466. 
count de Tartas, granted him a pardon, notwith- wy 
ſtanding all the remonſtrances of the parliament 
of Toulouſe. | 
Leis gain'd daily ſome of his brother's parti- 
zans, but was never able to work upon Carbon- 
nel, to whom monſieur had given the govern- 
ment of the iſle of Jerſey. The count de Mau- 
levrier wrote to him ſeveral times in the king's 
name. Carbonnel only replied, that if his ma- 
fen wanted to have Jerſey, he muſt addreſs him- 

ſelf to monſieur. New temptations were made; ; 
and places, dignities, 'and Money were offered 
and refuſed, Carbonnel being leſs flattered by 
the king's offers, than offended that he ſhould 
be ſuſpected of being capable to betray his duty, 
made him this anſwer: You have not been able 10 
= me, therefore' do not bope to corrupt me. 

conduct of Carbonnel was the more gene- 

rous, as in the ſituation monſieur was in, there 

was no other recompence to be hoped for in this 

action, than the honour of having done it. 

Though the differences which ſubfiſted between 

the king and monſieur turned rather into negoti- 

ations than an open war, yet this year was not 

leſs fatal to France than the preceding. The 

open country was ravaged by tempeſts, and the 

corn deſtroyed ; the plague, which is the ordi- 

nary attendant of famine, made cruel devaſta- 

tions in Paris and the adjacent towns: the ſoldiers _ 

who had been lately diſbanded, turned into a 

company of robbers, and ſpread themſelves up 

the highways ; committed all forts of crimes, and 

laid the villages under contribution. The fright- 

ed peaſants flying from the country, took refuge 

in Paris, and by that means augmented the con- 

tagion : and nothing was to be ſeen but 3 
Om an 
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1466. and mortality. There died no leſs than forty 
3 thouſand perſons in the two months of Auguſt 


and September only. And to remedy theſe evils, 
nothing more was done, than making of proceſ- 
ceſſions and carrying about relicks. But as the 
winter approached, the contagion ceaſed. 
This year was remarkable alſo for the deaths 
of the duke of Savoy the queen's father, and 
Francis Sforca, duke of Milan. The firſt was 
only diſtinguiſhed by the title of ſovereign, the 
power of which was in the hands of Anne of Cy- 
prus, his wife, who filled his houſe with troubles, 
The duke of Milan on the contrary, owed his ele- 
vation only. to himſelf ; and the meanneſs of his 
birth only heightened the eclat of his great qualities, 
His father, who changed his name of Attendulo 
for that of Sforca, was a peaſant of Cottignole. 
*Tis pretended, that ſeeing one day ſome. ſoldiers 
paſs through the village where he lived, he had 
a great deſire to enliſt amongſt them; and that 
not being abſolutely determined, he threw his 
plow-ſhare up into a tree, ſaying, if it remained 
there, he ſhould look upon it as a ſign of his deſ- 
tination to arms. The plow-ſhare having remain- 
ed in the tree, Sforca immediately enliſted ; and 
it was not long before he made himſelf known, 
2 through all the degrees of the ſervice, and 
e the moſt famous partizan in Italy. His 
courage, his prudence, and his ſucceſſes, render- 
ed him ſo celebrated, that he ſaw himſelf at the 
head of ſeven or eight thouſand men, offering 
his ſervices to any princes that would employ 
him, and knowing no other home than his camp, 
nor maſter than his ſword. - He undertook the 
defence of Jane II. queen of Naples, againſt Al- 
phonſo of Arragon, and gained ſeveral victories 
in favour of that queen, Sforca, being in Por 
— . uit 
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ſuit of a large body of troops, unfortunately ſunk 1466. 


into a deep bog, and was drowned. 
Ne left a baſtard, named Francis, whom he 
had by a young woman that followed the army. 
Francis, being born in a camp, had bore arms 
from his infancy, and was only twenty years old 
when his father died. The ſoldiers #1 Sforca, 
being accuſtomed to liberty and plunder, were 
incapable of any thing elſe. Their officers could 
not have ſerved ſo advantageouſly to themſelves 
under any prince as they did under their general 
Sforca. They perceived it was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary they ſhould chuſe a chief, in order to reſtrain 
the continual debaucheries of the ſoldiers. All 
of them pretended a right to the command, and 
their reciprocal jealouſies prevented them from 
elefting any. But: this jealouſy proved favoura- 
ble to the young Sforca, who was unanunouſly 
elected. And he ſoon after juſtified the choice. 

Philip r duke of Milan, being at war 
with the republick of Genoa, and having neither 
good ſoldiers nor experienced officers, he offered 


the command of his army to Francis Sforca. 


Sforca marched into Liguria, defeated the ene- 
mies of the duke of Milan, and forced them to 
ſue for peace. The duke's gratitude to Sforca 
for theſe ſervices was not ſuch as it ought to have 
been. The republick of Venice took the oppor- 
tunity of Sforca's diſcontent, to attach him to 
their intereſts, and employ him againſt the duke 
of Milan; but the fear of loſing ſo good a ge- 
neral, produced in the duke what gratitude had 


not been able to do. The duke had no children 
except one daughter: he offered her in marriage 


to Sforca, and for dowry with her, the city and 
territory of Cremona, with the half of what ſhould 
be conquered from the Venetians, | 


Sforca 
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1466. Sforca immediately went to Milan, the duke 
kept his promiſe, the marriage was concluded, 


and Sforca ſaw himſelf in poſſeſſion of Cremona, 
at the head of a powerful army, of which him- 
ſelf. was the Jul. He marched againſt the ene. 
my, came up with them near Carravagio, and 
obtained ſuch a compleat victory, that the army 
of the republick was not for a long time after 
able to keep the field, CONES 
The duke of Milan dying ſome time after, 
Sforca conceived the deſign of ſeizing upon that 
dutchy. There were no legitimate male heirs of 
the houſe of Viſconty. The duke of Orleans and 
the count d' Angouleme, the natural heirs, had 
been priſoners at London ever ſince the battle of 
Agincourt. The count de Dunois their natural 
brother, could not repreſent them, nor take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the dutchy in their name, becauſe it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to enter it with a power- 
ful army: and Charles VII. the then reigning 
| ror, was too much engaged againſt the En- 
giliſh, to undertake another war; beſides, Dunois 
was neceſſary to him; os —_ he could have 
permitted him to go into „he was not able 
to furniſh him bo es aſfiſtaree. 10. 
Sforca judged that ſuch a conjuncture was bet- 
ter than rights; and that when no other are to 
be ſhewn, they may be founded by the ſword. 
The enterprize was not without difficulty; but in 
fine nothing was required but courage and money. 
| Sforca was ſufficiently known for his courage, and 
Comus de Medicis, the richeſt private perſon in 
Europe, ' lent him fifty thouſand crowns, with 
which he gained the Milaneſe troops whom he 
commanded.: They took the oaths of fidelity to 
him, and turned their arms againſt their country. 
The whole Milaneſe ſubmitted to the conqueror, 
8 ; 1 * 
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as much from admiration of his great qualities, 1466. 
as through fear of his arms; the capital alone at. 

ſt refuſed to receive him and maintained an obſti- 

nate ſiege, but was at laſt vbliged- to capitulate. 

The new duke, inſtead of following thoſe cruel 
maxims which raiſe and deſtroy uſurpers, was ve- 

ry moderate in his victory. He ſtrengthened by 

his wiſdom, the power which he had acquired by his 

ſword. The Milaneſe accuſtomed themſelves in- 
ſenſibly to regard as their lawful ſovereign, a man 

who had all the good qualities of one. And 

Sforca Toon ſaw himſelf beloved by his ſubjects, 
reſpected by his neighbours, and the atbiter of 

Italy, 

Charles VII. was unable to defend the rights 
of the houſe of Orleans. And Lewis XI. was 
ſtill leſs favourable to that houſe for another rea- 
ſon: he feared the princes of the blood, and 
hated the count de Dunois, and all thoſe who 
had any credit under the preceding reign ; where- 
fore far from declaring againſt Francis Sforca, he 
concluded an alliance with him, and even ceded 
to him the city of Savona, and all the rights of 
the French upon the ſtate of Genoa, Sforca was 
ſo ſenſible of the honour and advantages conferr'd 
on him by the king, that he ever after remain'd 
the moſt faithful of his allies, 

Margaret dutcheſs of Eſtempes, mother of the 
duke of Bretagne, dicd in the month of * this 
year. 

John de Montauban, admiral and grand maſ- 
ter of the waters and foreſts of France, died this 
year alſo; and his place of Admiral was given to 
the baſtard of Bourbon, and that of grand maſter, 
to Lewis de Laval, ſeigriior de Charillon. 

Don Pedro of Portugal, whom. the Catalans 
had choſe for their prince in 1464, and who far 
9 Yor. I. Q from 
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1466. from anſwering their Expectations, had loſt moſt 
— of the towns in Catalonia, died this year at Bar- 


celona. The Catalans, being willing to have a 
prince worthy to command, and capable to de- 
fend them, choſe Rene of Anjou, king of Na- 
ples, who by his birth had inconteſtable rights to 


the crown of Arragon, being, by Yolande his 


Septem. 


mother, the grandſon of John I. king of Na- 
varre. ä 

The ambaſſadors of the Catalans came to Re- 
ne at Angers, and beſought him to go immedi- 
ately into Catalonia, or elſe ſend thither the duke 
of Calabria his ſon. John II. king of Arragon, 
was greatly ſurpriſed .at this election, by which 
he gained a very powerful enemy. Rene had in 
France the dutchy of Bar and the earldoms of 


Anjou and Provence. The duke of Calabria poſ- 


ſeſſed the dutchy of Lorrain in right of his mo- 
ther. On the other ſide, the count de Foix was 


entered into Navarre. The king of Arragon de- 


manded aſſiſtance from all parts; but his great 
reſource was in his ſon Ferdinand, who at the 
age of fourteen years appeared at the head of his 
father's armies, and already ſhewed that capacity 
which afterwards render'd him ſo illuſtrious, 

In the mean time Lewis appeared to be whol- 
ly engaged in a deſire of reconciliation with his 
brother, and by that means to procure repoſe to 


the kingdom. He wrote to the towns, to the 


nobility, princes of the blood, and even to the 
dukes of Burgundy and Bretagne, to deſire them 
to inform the commiſſioners appointed for the re- 
formation of the kingdom, of loch abuſes as they 
might know, in order to have them redreſſed. 
This commiſſion, which flattered the expectations 
of the people, ſerved the king for a pretence to 
be revenged on the principal authors of the we 
; 
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of the publick good, and more particularly on 1466. 
thoſe who had ſerved him ill. | — 
The count de Charolois ſent the marſhal of OF42ex. 

Burgundy, Ferry de Cluny, and John de Caron- 

delet, in quality of ambaſſadors, to anſwer the 
king's complaints; the principal of which regard- 

ed the calumnies caft upon his majeſty, and the 
detention of Saint Maure, fieur de Neſle. But 
beſides theſe, complaint was made alſo that the 

count had ſeized the eſtates of thoſe lords of Pi- 

cardy and Ponthieu, who had refuſed to pay him 

fealty and homage z that he had compelled them 
to bear arms out of the kingdom without the 
conſent of the king their ſovereign; that he had 
obſtructed the levies of men and money for the 

king in the provoſtſhips of Beauvoiſis and St. 
Quintin ; that the falt of Salins had. been intro- 

duced into the Maconnois, in prejudice of the 
king's rights in the ſalt of Pecais; and that he 

had prevented the appeals of Flanders, and the 
exerciſe of juſtice by the magiſtrates of Tournay. 

The ambaſſadors of the count de Charolois diſ- 
avowed the calumnies of which the king com- 
plained, and maintained that Saint Maure was 
ſubject to the duke of Burgundy. They ſaid that 

the king having ceded the towns upon the Somme 

with their territory, therefore the count de Cha- 

rolois with reaſon pretended to the right of fealty 

and homage from the vaſſals; that the aids of 

the ceded provoſtſhips being expreſly ſpecified in' 

the ceſſion, therefore the king could no longer 
pretend to lay taxes nor raiſe troops in them; and 

that his majeſty had verbally given leave for the 

ſalt of Salins, or the ſalt of Pecais, to be indiffe- 

rently uſed in the Maconnois. | 


Q 2 mY The 
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1467. The king laid the ambaſſadors memorial before 
wn—d the commiſſioners appointed for the reformation 
March of the ſtate. The count de Dunois, after having 


29. 


his eſtates, therefore Neſle, Beaulieu, and the 


examined their reſpective titles, pronounced ; That 
the lands of Picardy having only been ceded to 
the count de Charolois for him to enjoy them as 
the duke his father did, in virtue of the treaty of 
Arras, he could not therefore require the fealty 
and homage of the vaſſals, becauſe theſe lands were 
ceded, only with a power of redemption, conform- 
able to the laws of the kingdom, which forbid 
all alienation. of the crown lands; and the ho- 
mage which the ſire de Croy had paid to his ma- 
jeſty for his lands in Picardy, was a plain proof 
that the fealty and homage were due to the — 
alone; that the count could not pretend to raiſe 
money or troops in the provoſtſhips of Beauvoi- 
ſis ; that he had pretended, in order to prevent all 


diſputes, only to demand three villages, though 


the pretended ceſſion comprehended more than 
twenty-five leagues of country. The commiſ- 
fioners then reproached the ambaſſadors, that with 
regard to St. Quintin, the copy of the very title 
they had preſented, was not confermable to the 
original; they added, that the count abuſed the 
permiſſion given at Heſdin in 1463, to uſe indif- 
ferently the ſalt of Salins, or Pecais in the Ma- 
connois, by obliging his ſubjects to uſe that of 
Salins only. Concerning the detention and con- 
fiſcation of the eſtates of Saint Maure, the com- 
miſſioners maintained, that the Jordſhip of Neſle 
had never beendependant upon the earldomof Flan- 
ders; that the count de Charolois could only look 
upon it as conquered, and that by the treaty of 
Conflans each being to re-enter in poſſeſſion of 


other 
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other lands of Saint Maure were unjuſtly de- 1467. 
1 —— 


Lewis not in the leaſt doubting but the count 
de Charolois would refuſe to conform to the ſen- 
timents of the commiſſioners, and fearing to ſee 
himſelf engaged in a new war, ſent Paris, coun- 
ſellor in parliament, to prevent the duke of Bre- 
tagne, and at the ſame time endeayour to pene- 
trate the ſubject of the negotiations which he car- 
ried on in England. The duke of Bretagne wrote 
to the eount de Dunois, to deſire him to aſſure 
the king, that his only endeavour was to main- 
tain peace; that he would enter into no engage- 
ments with England contrary to the intereſts of 
France, and that he would engage his brother 
the count de Charolois to give his majeſty ſatiſ- 
n PR N 

Whilſt Lewis was negotiating with the duke 
of Bretagne, the duke of Savoy endeayour'd to 
form a league againſt France. A treaty was con- 
cluded at Utrecht between the king of Denmark, 
the duke of Bretagne, and the count de Charo- 
lois; in which monſieur was included. The king, 
who ſuſpected, or was informed of theſe confe- 
deracies, - neglected nothing to gain himſelf allies, 
He had perſons in all the courts of Europe to in- 
form him of ſuch deſigns as might be carrying on 
againſt him ; but knowing his moſt dangerous, 
enemies might be within his kingdom, he diſtri- 


buted his troops in the provinces adjoining to 
Burgundy and Bretagne, and gave the moſt pru- 


dent directions for their diſcipline. The king, 
that his ſubjects might not be expoſed to the out · 


rages of the ſoldiers, was alſo obliged to raiſe freſh 
ſupplies for the payment of his troops. Theſe 
taxes cauſed great murmurings. Saint Amand, a 


ſmall town of Bourbonnois, having revolted, was 
Q 3 ſeverehy 
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1467. ſeverely puniſhed, Lewis was inflexibly rigorous 
Ga againſt every thing which might prejudice his au- 
= —_ - thority, He removed the parliament of Tou- 

louſe to Montpellier for having oppoſed ſome or- 
ders with which Geoffrey de Chabannes, lieute- 
nent-general of Languedoc, had been charged. 
pr. 30, At this time died at Coignac, John count d'An- 
gouleme, ſurnamed the good; a title ſeldom gi- 
ven to princes, though not refuſed- by mankind 
to thoſe who truly merit it. Cotemporary per- 
ſons are exceſſive in their elogies, but poſterity 
wRE Ei. 
The king was in continual inquietudes, occa- 
fioned by the count de Charolois going through 
all the towns of Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault, 
to engage them' to furniſh him with money. He 
was not 1gnorant, that ſo long as his brother was 
in Bretagne, he would ſerve as a pretence for the 
confederacies of his enemies and the diſcontented, 
Wherefore he did his utmoſt to engage him to 
return to court; he offered him Rouſſillon or 
lower Dauphiny, and promiſed to augment the 
revenues of his appennage to ſixty thouſand li- 
vres. But monſieur conſtantly perſiſted, in de- 
manding Normandy. The king, not being able 
mſelf to 
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he reſigned the care of the government to the 1467. 
earl, as much from neceſlity as through gratitude; 
ſo that the Engliſh were accuſtomed to look up- 
on Edward as their king, and Warwick as their 
maſter. The difference of their characters might 
long have maintained their union: and to ſtreng- 
then it ſtill more, Warwick undertook to m 
Edward to Bonne of Savoy, that ſo the king and 
queen might be both of his own making : But 
juſt when Edward had given his conſent, and the 
marriage was ready to be concluded, this prince 
became enamoured of Elizabeth Woodville, 
daughter of lord Rivers, and widow of fir John 
Gray. This cunning woman, too wiſe to be flat- 
tered by the title of the king's miſtreſs, and am- 
bitious enough to entertain a deſire of reigning, 
engaged Edward to marry her. From that moment 
the queen diſpoſed of all favours. Rivers, being 
now the king's father-in-law, was made' conſtable 
and treaſurer of England; and all employments 
were filled by men who had no other pretence to 
them than their intereſt. At laſt. the Engliſh, 
who were diſcontented with Edward's marriage, 
roſe againſt the government ; even thoſe who had 
no other reaſon to complain than their jealouſy of 
the new favourites, entered into the party of the 
malecontents. Warwick, more incenſed than 
any one, becauſe the king was beholden to him 
for every thing, beheld his credit daily decline 
and give place to that of Rivers. It was not long 
before he perceived his preſence was diſagreeable 
at Court, and that Edward had offended him too 
much not to hate him; but as it is dangerous to 
make onesſelf feared by a maſter, and as it is not 
leſs ſo, when ones maſter is ungrateful for our 
having done him too great ſervices, Warwick re- 
ſolved to diſſemble, that he might make ſure of 
24 his 
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1467. h's revenge, gain himſelf a party, and be ftreng- 
then'd by the protection of France. He em- 


Moy 27. 


Jung 13. 


braced an opportunity which ſoon after preſented, 


Coulon, a French vice-admiral, had render'd 


himſelf formidable at ſea, and diſturbed the com- 


merce of the Engliſh. Warwick repreſented, 
that it was neceſſary he ſhould go into France in 
order to find ſome'means of reconciliation; and 


he the more eaſily obtained what he demanded, 
as his enemies only fought to have him at a dif- 


tance from court. 

Upon the firſt news of Warwick's der arture, 
Lewis repaired to Roan, and hearing that the 
earl was landed at Honfleur, he ſent perſons to 
meet him, and came himſelf as far as Bouille to 
receive him. Warwick had the honour of dining 
with him, and in the'afternoon made his entry 
into Roan. Greater honours could not have been 
paid to the king of England himſelf, than thoſe 
that were paid to his miniſter. He was lodged 
in a houſe 'adjoining to the king, who cauſed a 
door of communication to be made between the 
two houſes, that he might confer with him with 
the greater privacy. They were together for 
eight days ſucceſſively : but as I have nothin 
amongſt 'my memoirs concerning the ſubject 5 
their conferences, I vill not pretend 70 make 
conjectures, but confine myſelf to facts alone. It 
ſeems probable, that the king was contented with 


the interview, becauſe in requital of the recep- 


tion which the inhabitants of Roan had given 
the earl of Warwick, he by letters K gave 

them leave to poſſeſs noble fiefs. 
When the conferences were ended, the king 
left Roan; and in a few days after Warwick em- 
arked. The baſtard of Bourbori, admiral of 
France Popincourt, Contreſlant, and Dk le 
Ox 
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Roux went to England with him, in quality of 1467. 
ambaſſadors. From the time of their landing. 

to their arrival, not a ſingle perſon came to meet 
them ; Edward even received them, very coldly, 
and after having heard the ſubject of their com- 
miſſion, barely 3 that he would appoint 

rſons with whom they might confer upon the 
affairs with which they were charged; after this 

he diſmiſſed them, and immediately ſet out for 

Windſor. Warwick was ſo provoked at the poor 
reception given the ambaſſadors, that upon their 
return, he could not refrain from telling them, 
that the king was ſurrounded entirely by a com: 

y of traitors. 

Edward ftay'd fix weeks at Windſor; and 
during his abſence, the earl of Warwick endea- 
vour 4 by all ſorts of means to * the cold 
reception given the ambaſſadors. The duke of 
Clarence paid them a viſit, in which the conver- 
ſation roar upon bad government, and War- 
wick remarking this prince's jealouſy of the 

is relations, told him, that nothing elſe was 
now to be done, but to make him king. The 
duke, being perſuaded that Warwick could un- 
dertake every thing, demanded of him his daughs 
ter in marriage; and the earl gave her to him as 

2 pledge of his offers. The marriage was ſoon 

after concluded near Calais, where Warwick had 
nel with his ſon-in-law, waiting an opportu- 
nity to put his deſigns in execution. The ambaſ- 
fadors, leſs piqued at Edward's behaviour than 
pleaſed at having ſow'd the ſeeds of a civil war 
in England, returned into France. | 

Lewis at his return from Roan, was informed 
of the death of the duke of Burgundy *, This 
prince left four ITT: thouſand crowns in gold 

ſpecie, 


| + Philip the good def at Brogr the 15th of June 1467. 


n 
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1 467. ſpecie, ſeventy-two thouſand marks of ſilver in 


ny veſſels, and upwards of two millions in other ef. 


fects; all which his ſon ſoon after diſſipated by 


his fooliſh enterprizes. 


Lewis was too well acquainted with the genius 
of the new duke of Burgundy, to imagine he 
would long live peaceably with him; wherefore 
the army was got in readineſs. Aubert, Capdo- 
rat, and Rufec de Balzac, who commanded the 
volunteer archers of Champagne, Normandy, and 
Limouſin, had orders to afſemble them. The 


nobility and gentry of Normandy and Poitou 


were aſſembled, and companies of ſoldiers were 
diſtributed in the provinces. Dammartin, whom 
the king had lately appointed grand-maſter of 
his houſhold, had the command upon the fron- 
tiers of Picardy and Champagne. 1 op, 
Charles duke of Burgundy, far from acquieſcing 
in the judgment of the commiſſioners, formed 
new complaints. Other ſubjects of diviſions ha 

N alſo, occaſioned by the inhabitants of Mou- 
on and Ivoy, who had had an engagement with 
each other. Upon the complaints which the king 


made of it, the duke of Burgundy, to whom 
Iyoy belonged, wrote to his majeſty, promiſed 


to do him juſtice immediately, and deſired him 
to do the ſame with regard to-thoſe of Mouſon, 
The king ſent Dammartin orders to go thither, 
but as the Liegois had aſſiſted the inhabitants o 
Mouſon in their quarrel, Dammartin had private 
orders to uſe menaces rather than actual force, 
for fear of diſcontenting the Liegois. This or- 
der was more pernicious even than the crime that 
was to be puniſhed. The chief of thoſe. that 
were culpable, being frighted at Dammartin's ap- 
proach, fled into:the woods, burning the villages 
and maſſacreing all whom they met in their my ; 
TIED the 
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the labourers abandoned the country, and the na- 1467. 
vigation of the Meuſe was not more ſecure tan 
the high roads: thus the king, for a particular 
intereſt, neglected upon this occaſion his own 
promiſe and the publick good. Dammartin, na- 
turally juſt and ſevere, wrote him his opinion of 
it, and for anſwer received orders to-go with the 
biſhop of Langres to negotiate an accommoda- 
tion between the duke of Burgundy and the Lie- 
gois. The conſtable had been charged with the 

w_ commiſſion ; but he had behaved with a 

pride that ſhocked the duke's natural haughti- 

neſs, and undiſpoſed him to a peace. 

During the negotiation at the court of Bur 

gundy, the Liegois made themſelves maſters of 

the town of Huy, which refuſed to contribute 

towards the expences of the war, on pretence that 

it belonged to their biſhop. The Liegois found 

this biſhop in the town with Imbercourt ; whom, N 
being a ſubject of the duke of Burgundy, they 

releaſed without ranſom; and to ſhew they only 
Flired peace, they paid their biſhop all the ho- 

nours which they owed him as their ſovereign. 

The duke of Burgundy. looking upon the 

taking of Huy as an infraction of the treaty,” aſ- 

ſembled a council to deliberate what he. ſhould, 

do with the three hundred hoſtages the Liegois: 

had given him the preceding year. Contay, and 

ſeveral others, were for having them all put to 

death ; but Imbercourt, through gratitude, hu- 

manity, and for the honour of his prince, repre- 

ſented, that ſo cruel an action would turn both 
God and man againſt him; and that to carry on 

a. war with glory, and even with ſucceſs, it was 

neceſſary to abſtain from all barbarous vengeance. 

This advice was followed, and the hoſtages were- 

releaſed, after being warned, chat if any of them 


were 
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were taken in arms, they muſt expect no fa- 
Lo—— YOUr. 


The king fent the cardinal Balue, accompanied 
dy one of the Pope pe's legates, to make freſh in- 
ſtances to the duke of Burgundy z but they did 
not ſucceed better than the con le Commines 
fays this laſt told the duke, that he could not 
make war upon the Liegois, becaufe they were 
the allies of France; and that he ought not to 

take it ill if the king declared war againſt the 
duke of Bretagne. The duke of Burgundy, be- 
ing juſt mounting his horſe, told the ambaſſadors 
aloyd, that he deſired the king would not under- 
take any thing againſt Bretagne ; to which the 
conſtable replied : my lord, you do not chuſe at all, 
for you take every thing, make war upon our friends 
at your pleaſure, and keep us in peace without our 
daring to fall upon our enemies, as you do upon 
yours : but it cannot be, for the king will never 
fuffer it. The duke replied: the Liegois are af- 
Sembled, and expet# me to give battle in leſs than 
three days ; if I am W you will let thi 
Bretons remain in peace; but if I am not, you. wilt 
then do as you think proper. 

A cotemporary writer relates the above after a 
different manner. He fays the conſtable was 
ſent by the king to mand of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, 1. The reſtitution of the towns upon the 
Somme; 2. To declare that the city and terri- 
tory of Liege were under the king's protection, 
and that if the Liegois had failed in their duty, 
they were ready to make ſatisfaction for it; 3. To 
deſire the duke not to eſpouſe the fiſter o Ed- 
ward, becauſe he could not enter into alliance 


with England, without infringing the treaty of 


Arras. Fo the firſt of theſe articles the duke re- 
Pages that the towns upon the Somme — 
0 
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ceded to him by advice of the peers, and he would 1467. 


keep them; that this was not a ſufficient fatiſ- r,? 


faction for the murder of duke John his uncle; 
and that if the king made two qt into his 


country, he would take four into the king's. To 


the ſecond article he replied, that he knew very 


well how to reduce the Liegois to reaſon, not- 
withſtanding thoſe who ſhould endeavour to ſup- 
port them; Concerning the alliance with Eng- 
— he ſaid he ſnould never have thought of it, 
had not the king addreſſed the Engliſh firſt; that 
he had now given his word, and could not with 
honour go from it. The duke afterwards look- 
ing upon the conſtable ; Couſin, ſaid he to him, 


you are my very good friend, and parting I warn 


you to take care the king does not by you, as he bas 


done by others; and you will do very well to re- 


main on this fide. | ! 
The pope's legate, who had accompanied Ba- 
lue, inſtead of returning with him, went into the 
duke*s army, and from thence ſent out mandates or- 
dering publick prayers, to beg of. heaven the 
proſperity of the arms of Burgundy. | 


The duke Charles having put himſelf at the. 


head of his army aſſembled under Louvain, en- 
tered into the territory of Liege, and laid ſiege 


to Saint Tron. The Liegois marched to make OF, 23. 


him raiſe it; and the two armies meeting near 


Bruyſſein, they gave battle to each other. TheO#. 28. 


Liegois were entirely defeated, with the. loſs of 
their artillery and baggage 3 night coming on, 


prevented their being all cut to pieces. Saint Nov. 1. 


Tron ſurrendered two days after. The walls were 
razed, the foſſes filled up, and the raiſing of any 
fortifications for the future abſolutely prohibited. 
The inhabitants purchaſed their lives and fortunes 
for twenty-thouſand florins, and obliged R 

| elves. 
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1467. ſelves to pay annually two hundred livres. The | 
Cr cauſed ten of thoſe who had been moſt | 
active againſt him to be beheaded, amongſt whom 
were ſix of the hoſtages he had pardoned. 
The loſs of the battle, the taking, and the pu- 
niſhment of Saint Tron, threw Liege into great 
conſternation, and raiſed diviſions amongſt the 
inhabitants. Imbercourt being approached near 
Liege, with fome of the hoſtages whom gratitude 
had attached to him, he ſent them into the town, 
where they perſwaded the moſt prudent of them, 
to implore the duke's clemency. This advice 
was followed, three hundred of the moſt conſi- 
derable of the inhabitants came out of the town 
in their ſhirts, and delivered the keys of their 
city to the duke, ſubmitting themſelves to every 
thing, except fire and plunder. ' 
The duke entered Liege ſword in hand, and 
, put to death ten of the hoſtages who had taken 
up arms. The walls of the town of Liege were 
demoliſhed, and the country plundered and load- 
ed with taxes. Thus the biſhop, to ſatisfy his 
private reſentment, brought his ſubjects into ſla- 
| 8 very, becauſe they had not been W to let 
him be their tyrant. 
ls am obliged here to expoſe! the errors or inſin- 
cerity of ſome flemiſh authors, and particularly 
of Meyer, a miſinformed and partial hiſtorian. 
He ſays that Lewis XI. had ſent the Liegois a 
ſuccour of four hundred launces and fix thouſand 
archers, under the command of Dammartin, and 
that they were defeated., The ſilence of Com- 
mines and Oliver de la Marche, might alone be 
a ſufficient refutation of this ; but we have the 
very letters of Dammartin and the biſhop of Lan- 
gres, which ſay poſitively, that the reaſon which 
| Ne their going to Liege, was becauſe. _ 
wou 
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would not bring troops into the town with them, 1467. 
without which they would not have been well re 
ceived. | Meyer ſays farther, that Lewis XI. 
cauſed the earl of Warwick to come to Roan to 
treat with him in conſequence of the victory which 
the duke of Burgundy had gained over the Lie- 
gois. The records prove on the contrary, that 
Warwick came to Roan, and returned from 
thence in the month of June; whereas the battle 
was not fought till the 28th of the next October. 
There are many other errors which might be cor- 
rected; but theſe are ſufficient to ſhew, that 
even cotemporary authors are not always to be 
ſo much depended upon, as an hiſtory wrote from 
authentick memoirs and publick records. 
Whilſt Lewis was putting the frontiers of his 
kingdom in a poſture of defence, he ſought a 
means to re-people Paris, which the war and the 
plague had deprived of the greateſt part of its in- 
habitants. In order to aſcertain the number of thoſe 
who remained, he ordered that each company of 
Merchants or Tradeſmen ſhould have its banner ; 
that the eccleſiaſticks, the parliament, the chamber 
of accounts, and all belonging to the law, ſhould 
have their ſtandards; and that all thoſe who were 
able to bear arms, ſhou'd put on a military habit in 
order to paſs in review. The chief men of the city 
were afterwards aſſembled, of which the principal 
were the preſident Boulanger, Livres and Milet, 
counſellors in parliament, Clerbout, maſter-general 
of the Mint, Rebours, attorney-general, Laurent, 
Robert, Hacqueville, and ſeveral other merchants. 
The king heard them in his council, and in conſe- 
quence of their advice publiſhed letters patent, giv- 
ing leave to all perſons of what nation or condition 
ſoever, to eſtabliſh themſelves at Paris, in freedom 
and ſafety, let their crimes be what they would, ex- 


cepting 
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1467. cepting high-treaſon. The king and the queen, 
[having paſſed the ſummer in Chartain, returned 
to Paris, where they were received with all poſ. 
Septemb. ſible demonſtrations of joy. They dined and 
ſupped at the houſes of ſeveral private perſons, 
and *tis obſerved in hiſtory, that wherever they 

were invited, baths were prepared for them. 
The king having reſolved to ſee the inhahi- 
tants of Paris paſs in review before him, he rang. 
ed them near the gate of St. Anthony along the 
river, as far as Conflans. There appeared to be 
ſeventy banners, and about the ſame number of 
ſtandards, making in the whole eighty thouſand 
men, amongſt whom were thirty thouſand who 
bore arms. The king appeared pleaſed with his 
review z nevertheleſs he could not help ſaying to 
Cruſſal, that in day of battle he ſhould not de- 
pend much upon them. Their behaviour in the 
war of the publick good; ought to have given 

him another idea of them. nas 
| This review; and the orders which the king 
e gave to the companies of ordinance to be ready 
to march upon the firſt notice, ſhews that he ſul- 
pected the combinations forming againſt him. In 
effect, the duke of Alencon having concluded a 
treaty with monſieur and the duke of Bretagne, 
delivered the caſtle of Alencon to the Bretons, 
u ho ſoon made themſelves maſters of Caen, 
Bayeux, and all lower Normandy. The town of 
Saint Lo alone remained faithful. A woman, 
whoſe name ought to have been preſerved in hiſ- 
tory, gave the alarm, aſſembled the townſmen, 
took up arms, marched againſt the. Bretons, de- 
feated them, and killed ſeveral of them with her 
own hand. Lewis paſſing ſome years after through 
Saint Lo, ſaw this heroine, and gave her twenty 
crowns in gold: a recompence as unworthy N 
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the rince as of the ſervice. The town of Saint 
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Lo had diſtinguiſhed. itſelf before under Charles 


VII. and was one of the firſt that threw off the 
yoke of the Engliſh. It has always been com- 
mendable for its piety, fidelity to its prince, in- 


duſtry, and talents for commerce: qualities which 
render à town valuable to a ſtate. '' Lewis, in ac- 


knowledgment of the ſervices of the inhabitants, 


ſettled a pious foundation in their principal church, 
according to the cuſtom of that time, 

As ſoon as the king was informed of the en- 
trance of the Bretons into Normandy, he diſ⸗- 
patched couriers to the king of Sicily, the earl 
of Maine, and the conſtable. He ſent Loheac 
to the admiral at Saint Lo, cauſed the volunteer 


archers to march towards Alencon, and gave or- 


ders for forming the ſiege of it. 

Whilſt the king was engaged againſt the dukes 
of Bretagne and Alencon, 'the leaſt diverſion 
which the duke of Burgundy might have made 
on his ſide, would have afſured the conqueſt of 
Normandy to the Bretons ; but duke Charles, 
upon whom theſe princes depended the moſt, 
ſigned a truce with the king for ſix months. 
Every body was ſurprized at this, and made their 
conjectures upon it. It is generally ſuppoſed, 
that princes do nothing without reaſonable mo- 


tires; but we may ſuppoſe on the contrary, that 


having their paſſions and caprices like other men, 
which they are not ſo much obliged to conſtrain, 
they may therefore more frequently act unac- 


countably, Our. ignorance of the motives which 
determine them, is ſometimes a veil favourable 


to their glory. 


The Bretons ſoon began to look upon them- 


ſelves in Normandy as in a conquered country. 


They burnt the ſuburbs of Alencon, ſeized upon 


Vor. I, fe the 
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(1467. * moſt valuable effects of the. CitiZens,. ang when 
—r— the dutcheſs and the count. 7 Perche complained - 
of it, they threatened | 1000 rn N ww Jn the 
other ſide, e rſs cauf £2 the city to 10 inveſt- 
Decemb. 2 and marc op from all quarters, in or- 
der to cru J pity The count dy erche, 
judging, he 0 105 0 beiter than Jo ten the 
ing by his ſubmillion, communicated his deſign 
to the principal inhabitants, who gained the og 

The enterpfize was copqyfted with ſuch 
dence, ; that e Bretons were driven, out -of 7\ nl 
con, and the. king entered it without the loſs of 
2 man. The rebels were ſeized. with ſuch a pan- 
nick, that the king might have gained greater 
advantages | over the B. 50 ns, had he not been 
afraid to continue 4 war, W ich perhaps he might 
not have been able 00 en * end tt when he 

ſhould have a a i 
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* VER fince Lewis XI. had DIP Y pode with 1468. 
the authors of the war of the publick good, ——=—V 
1 he had been obliged to keep continually up- 
on his guard againſt their enterprizes, and ſign 


truces alternately with ſome of them, in order to 
defend himſelf againſt the others; by which means, 


though their deligns gave him a deal of trouble, 


their ill ſucceſs alone was ſufficient t to render them 


abortive. 
The king having 838 a truce with the 
duke of | Burgundy, during the irruption of the Jan. 1 4, 
Brecons, he now concluded another with theſe 
laſt, and their allies, that he might the more ea- 
fily obſerve the motions of the duke, ha had 


enuſed his troops to advance towards Saint Quin- 
2 It us agreed, that neither ſide ſhould ex- 


tend he! bins of their. territories beyond the 
1770} | R 2 towns 
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towns which each were in poſſeſſion of, and of 


y— Which they received the revenues; that monſieur 


ſhould enjoy the demeſns of Domfront and Pou- 
anca 3 that the king ſhould pay him for his Main- 
tenance till the month of June, _ ſixteen thouſand 
livres, half of which ſhould be paid immedi- 
ately ; that the clergy ſhould re-enter” into poſſeſ- 
ſion of their benefices, the lords of their lands, 
and that the liberty of Commerce ſhould be reſ- 


tored. The duke of Alencon not having thought 


proper to accept letters of pardon, the king granted 
two declarations in favour of the count du Perche. 
The firſt confirmed to him the poſſeſſion of his 
father's eſtates, and the other gave him the go- 
vernment of them, The king's jealouſy was but 


too well founded, for at the very time when the 


April 2. 


duke of Burgundy ſigned this truce, he ſent Ro- 
milli his ws BRA. IRE" du Breuil conſtable 
of Rennes to London, who concluded a treaty 
with Edward, by which, in renewing the antient 
alliances between England and Bretagne, Edward 
engaged himſelf to furniſh the duke with three 


thouſand archers, to be employed againſt the king; 


and whatever towns they ſhould take, were to be 


put in the king of England's poſſeſſion, who was 


to defray the expences of the war. Thus no 
ſooner was one treaty made, than it was endea- 
voured to be evaded by another; and they en- 


gaged and broke their faith in the moſt ſhameful 
manner. v0 85 


The more treaties are multiplied, the leſs do 


they eſtabliſh ſecurity and confidence z nor do ne- 


gotiations at all contribute to quiet peoples minds: 


the king was-only the more attentive 'for them, 


formed o 


to what * in foreign courts, He was in- 
the affairs of England by Meny Peny 


Nis ambaſſador, who ſent him advice, that a more 


: formidable 
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formidable league than the firſt was forming 1468. 
againſt France; that the king of Naples and tja 
ear] of Maine had entered into it; that all the 
princes of the blood and the foreigners were for 
abſolutely fixing the appennage of monſieur; that 
the king of England was the leaſt inclined to 
fayour the league, and ſaid, that monſieur was 
but a fool, who did nothing of himſelf, ſerved 
for a pretence to the ambition of others, and did 
not merit any ones concerning himſelf in his af- 
fairs; that the Engliſh were not inclined towards 
the duke of Burgundy, 3 and that if the marriage 
between him and the princeſs Margaret could be 

revented, they would, declare themſelves againſt 
im, Meny:Peny alſo informed the king of the 
factions hich divided the miniſtry. The parti- 
zans of Rivers rendered; themſelves daily more 
bated ; and Warwick, their deelared enemy. re- 
lyſed to rerurn to court, ſd long as they ſhould 
be there the officers: of the army in general of- 
tered him their ſervices, and he appeared. to be 
in tha interoſt of France. dern bag tod 
Levis judging he had nothing to fear from 
Edward prepared himſelf againſt the inteſtine 
enemiesb of the kingdaty. - He gave örders for 
all gentlemen to hold themſelves in readineſa to 
march, He deſired the duke of Bourbon to 
which were to be aſſembled; to put the city of 
Mouligs in a; ſtate of defence befare his depar- 
ure, and oblige: the dutabeſe dowaget to quit it, 

BW becauſe ſhe held a correſſſondenee with the duke 

| of Burgundy! her nephe vn and was always ready 

| to favour the rebels, Lewis fear ing that the duke 
would not obey, had before given orders to the 

I conſtable of Saintonge, to ſeize upon the dutcheſs 

dowager ; and to Roger eonſtable of Lyons, to 
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1468. ſeize upon Peter Enciſe, and deprive Oudille des 
Gee Eſftoics, who had been in the league of the Fong, 


good, of his government. 

During theſe arifhtions, Gaſton count de 
Foix came to-the king, and offered to ſerve him 
againſt all his enemies, but particularly againſt 
monſieur and the duke of Bretagne, Galeas duke 
of Milan venounced all:altliances contrary to the 
intereſts of the king, engaged himſelf to take up 
arms upon the firſt orders of this prince, And laid 
at ſending him his ſeal, that he was mere en- 
gaged to him throvy eh gratitude, dans c fr ſeal 
which'he ſent him. 75 The king, to requite the zeal 
of Gajeas;' ratified wth: him all the treaties which 
had been made with the late duke, gave him leave 
to call himſelf of the houſt of France, and cc bear 
its arms quartered with thoſe of Milan/: 10 © 

: 'Thechoaſt of Savoy was not under leſs oblig 
Bons gd che king: he had maintained æhe late be 
in his dominions, loaded him with fxfours;® Mar- 
tied and gave dowries'to all the ro hh that 
- houſe, and made ſcarce any differenes between 
them and his w n. Nevertheleſs, eber fine the 
death of ths duke Lewis,. Amedeny; Ns en, the 
dutcheſo Tolandle, the King's fer; ind: Philip 
count de Hreſſe, to yhonm he” had! given 'thergo- 
vernmentoòf Gyyentie, had [entered into alp the 
alliances: formed: again France, Lewis plainly 
faw/that\theiſkeds of Lade abigy erin 
ancl that he could never der treaties 
ſo long as his. brothe#oſhou NY Bile ne. In 
order 20 deprive the'Qiſeontented of all fort o 

etenee he reſolved: tolaſſemble the ſtates, and 

them ſettle the e of monſteut The 
ſtates at that time wert vefy kttle like the parlia- 
mont aſſembled annually Ader the” fixſt and ſe- 
Ford bare, inch wee — only of _ 
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chie weiß/ n clergy and nobility. The third tate, for- 2 


1 ties, did not begin to be formed till un- 
der Lew is. on, The ſucceeding kings raiſcd 
it, 40 0 4855 uſe of 1 it as a counterpoile to the 
two others. Philip the fair was the firſt * who 
coped e three ates ſeparately, to have their 


VIC e his diſputes with pope Boni- 
fact PET | is 15 14750 they rss pe aſſem- 
bled. fog e : 


I t ee of a ſtate, "is era, 
right 10 > cohfule thoſe who hold the chief  employ- 
ments in it : it is fa cent Gat they are men 
and 1 0 mbers of 4, epublick, 1 77 are quali- 
te ee. to 9 E , uſurped b y pride. and . 
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14 468. the leaſt ſtroke of his policy: he knew they were 
o leſs the defenders Fr lawful authority, than a 


April. 


hd King ketifed, that he Hilght not ap 


he had m 


| dy b. 
th char Ag te could not be 


counterpoiſe to arbitrary power; and he had the 
prudence not to aſſemble them but when the fac 
tious and diſcontented carried their enterprizes to 
exceſs, "and, no longer diſtinguiſhed che monar- 
chy. from the monarch. The ſtates flattered them- 
ſelves he would have recourſe to them, and their 
Zeal was as müch animated through gratitude, as 
maintained by juſtice. Lewis XI. was befi es at- 
tentive to the chuſing of the deputies, and when 
ade himſelf ſure of certain ſuffrages, he 
dictat Zi as one ma ſay, the, deciſions of an al- 
ſembly, to whoſe determinations he appeared to 
ſubmit, though they had nothing more than the 
N of deliberating. This was his behaviour 
With ORs to the ſtates , ne were ge at 


4 


nene 
and 


e 155 e MN N 


mon 57 a vell to their ambition, ahd ſhewed 
r the kingdom bode on in: ould Nor- 
Ear rom the crown in 6ne ſide 
: WT hg and 
q 99 cher, France ald be laid open to to its 
When 1 e bad fviſhed tis ſpeech, 
to curb 
the liberty of the ſuffrages. Then John: Juvenal 
"des 7 57 Was Adr 5 That ſpoke : de enlarged 
upon the bei ence die 7 . ſovereign, and the 
reciprocal obligations of rince and n 
He did not * the BE * 
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the army, adminiſtration of juſtice, the finances, 1468: 
and commerce. He exclaimed againſt luxury, and ways 
forgot to mention nothing which ought to come 
under the conſideration of the aſſembly, The juſtice 
of the king's demands were evident; it was ea- 
fily perceived, that if Normand y no longer con- 
tributed towards the expences of the ſtate, addi- 
tional taxes muſt neceſſarily, be impoſed upon the 
reſt of the kingdom: thus the en and . 
vate intereſts were united. 
The ſtates began by thanking the king for the 
confidence which he appeared to repoſe in them, 
and made him proteſtations of facrificing their 
lives and fortunes in his ſervice, They afterwards 
declared, that Normandy was inſeparably united 
and annexed to the crown; that the king might 
inſiſt upon the declaration of Charles V. which 
ordained, that the ſons of France ſhould have no 
more than twelve thouſand livres a year land re- 
vetitie, which ſhould be erected into a dutchy or 
earldem ; but his majeſty having offered his bro- 
ther Charles ſixty-· thouſand livres a year, he ſhould 
be deſired to let it be with a clauſe, that it might 
not ſerve for a future example; becauſe if our 
kings ſhould have ſeveral children, which was to 
be defired; and ſuch conſiderable ap finages were 
to be" given them, the revenues of! the crown 
would be exhauſted; that the duke of Burgundy 
ſhould be told, that he ought, in quality of prinee 
of” the Blood, and firſt peer of France, to con- 
form do the deciſions of the ſtates ; that the due 
of Bretagne was highly criminal for having de- 
clared war againſt the king, and for having ſeized 
upon ſeveral towns in Normandy; that if it was 
certain that he had concluded a league with the 
| Engliſh, with deſign to introduce them into the 
| kingdom, and if he perſevered in his criminal 
alliances, 
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1468; alliances, the ſtates then offered the king all the 
A ſſſiſtance that he could expect from the moſt 
faithful ſubjects. They farther declared, that if 
| monſieur or the duke of Bretagne dared to com- 
mit hoſtilities againſt the king, his majeſty ought 
to proceed againſt. them. With regard, to the 
abuſes hinted at, the king caſt them upon the 
authors of the civil war; and to convince the | 
ſtates of the uprightneſs of his intentions, he de- 
fired they would themſelves name the commulit, 
oners for the reformation: of theſe abuſes... . 

Kings, eſpecially in France, are always. wo of 
the hearts of their ſubjects. The whole ſtates 
with one yoice immediately returned the king 

hanks 3 and renewed their proteſtations of ſhed- 
ing their blood ſot his ſervice. They immedi- 
ately elected for commiſſioners, the cardinal Ba- 
lue, the counts d' Eu and Dungis, the patriarch 
. 
angres and Paris, e orcy, 

one of the officers of king Rene, with the de- 
puties of Paris, Roan, 'Bourdeaux, Lyons, Tour- 
nay , and Toulouſe; and ſome of the juſticiaries 
of Beaucaine, Carcaſonne, and lower Normanqy. 
2 2 in concert with thoſe whom 


the king w 4 dae ne were ordered to 
notify the; r the ſtates, * — 
49 the ik eee, rand n end deavour to 


eaſe the dle. _ Fee Fe 
The ates being 2 the con Wine 
biſhop of Langres, the elzef Tankerville, the 
firſt preſident; Dauvet, and, Cpuſinot, Bailiff of 
Montpellier, repaired to . where confe- 
rences were held concerning the diſputes between 
the king and the duke of Burgundy. From hence 
they went to the duke, and xemonſtrated to him, 
= that the * means of giving peace to the king: 


dom, 


c 
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dom, und to all ehtiſtendom, ab to r i 1468. 
the reſolutions of the ſtates. This prince at firſt . 
gave the anbaſſadors but an indifferent” recep- 
tion 3 but the king having cauſed" ebpies of his 
opoſals, with the duke's anſwers, to be wrote, 
be communicated them to the whole kingdom by 
à circuhr letter, and ſet forth the neceſſity of be. 
ing n armed, ſeeing there Was wo — "of 
peace, and that the truce was upon ch ob i 
ring. Cos 8 0? 9! 11109 o cs 
be duke of. Bu y upon this conbderehg 
chat all France would Unite againſt him prolonged 
the truce Wer months, on condition that the 
king Thould pa four thouſand livres a'motith*to 
monſidur, ll ch time as the apperitiage ſhould 
be fared. This truce, ſigned [at Bruges by che May 26. 
duke and the vonſtable, contained à remarkable 
clauſe ; which Was, chat either party ſhould: be 
fred to break it the zAd of June, previded that 
the duke ſignified it to the conſt e, and —_ 
10'the Vailiffs' of! Amiens. 9 1 
oi Whilſt cheoking's ambaſfadors were at Brug 
rhe duke held a chapter of the order of the & 
den Fleece, before Which the earl of Nevers was 
cited oo upp ar an fever pon bi Dundu cu. 
wiring ral icaſts of ſorcery in abuſmug the 7Y 
e [1 hr ike earl 5 ok Nevers,'in 
Y ring; | ſat his collar the c. 
nature of thẽ offence ſhewo at «once! the hatr 
which ſubſiſted between theſe -twotpritices,” And 
the limylicity of thöſe times, WHEH? nevertheless 
did mot prevent dhe deplzvstien bf Malte. 
„ge hig time cane Of at Poitiers, * 82 — 
— wa Deſhayes, WIRE ire ag 
Saubs6nae of hä gained Ike of 
Bretagne to polſbn \ the de dg After the moſt 
1 examination Piſhayes was cofidemned as 2 
calumniatar. 
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1468. calumniator. From hence it appears, that the 
ryan hatred of the duke of Bretagne was publick, ſince 
A gave occaſion. to ſuch accuſations as theſe. - 
Lewis, ſurrounded: with open and ſectet ene- 
mies, was entirely engaged in the care of avoid- 
ing war, diſſipating cabals, and re-eſtabliſhing 
peace amongſt his allies. Amedus duke of Sa- 
voy, and Galeas, duke of Milan, having made 
reciprocal complaints of ſeveral hoſtilities, he un- 
dertook to bring them to an accommodation, 
making the duke of Milan eſppuſe Bonne of Sa- 
voy, the reigning duke's ſiſter. Galeas had: be- 
fore propoſed this marriage ; but the late duke of 
Savoy had oppoſed it. After his death, Galeas 
2 Nardinis archbiſhop. of; Mi into France, 
>- 43 7, £0 get the king to renew this. air. 'Nardinis 
was at once ambaſſador of Milan and legatsd:.6f 
the pope: from whence it ſeems probable chat the 
ede were. not ſo cpnſideragle in Frantentben, 
ſincg. O Friſtan, che. natural 
| 1 of Giles Jacomo, and Nanigarela amt 
afterwards to demand the prineeſa of -Savtiy;who 
Moved with, and had been educated Abe 
| king's care. His majeſty ſeitled the article] and 
May 10. the ceremony of the marriage v performtd:at 
| Amboiſe by cardinal Balue,.in..preſcnce»of: the 
king and queen, Agnes 350 meme "dutchebs 
+ dowager o, Bourbon ; the dutaheſz of: Bourbon, 
* the 80 5 ſiſter; and ol (narletnf urbon, arch- 
1 biſhop, of, Lyons. 414; nogwned , et e 
Fuly 3 9260 thors, lie after, che.dyke1of;By dy ef 
| pouſed Marga 


ret of Yorks, the king of England's | 

e 4 the RS GRE: the duke of Bretagne 
treaty: of c ge and alliance da- 

15 . 2 4 aa offenſi ive, wich Engliſn, againſt 
rancg. her king did not faib to ſend the arch- 
biſhop of Lyons to compliment the duke. Charles 


leg upon 
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n his marriage, and Guyot Pot, governor of 1468. 

Thi, to prolong the truce (which was to expire: 
the 15th) till the 31ſt of July : At the ſame time 
that he received advice of the prolongation of 
this truce, he alſo received advice that monſieur 
and the duke of Bretagne were advancing towards 
Normandy : he immediately ordered the marquiſs 
du Pont, fon of the duke of Calabria, to cauſe 
the ban and the arrier-ban of Saintonge, Poitou, 
Touraine, Anjou, and Maine, to advance, with 
the volunteer archers; in order to act with vigour 
againſt the Bretons, as. ſoon as the truce en 
be expired. — an 

| Meaſures were ſo wall taken, that at the mk 
ration of the truce, the admiral cauſed a party of 
the Bretons commanded by Couvran to be at- 
tacked; and they were defeated and taken Pri- 
ſoners near St. Lo. The French taking advan- 
tage of this ſucceſs, made themſelves maſters of 
Gauray, Vire, Bayeux, Coutances, and all the 
other places which the Bretons had taken in Nor- 
mandy, except Caen, into which place Mirau- 
mont and Rabodanges threw themſelves with > 
company of Burgundians. On the other fide the 
marquiſs du Pont entered Bretagne, took Chan- 
toceau, and laid ſiege to Ancenis. The king, 
who had reaſon wo be diſpleaſed with Antonietra 
de Maignelais, * widow of the ſire de Villequier, 
and miſtreſs to. the duke of Bretagne, took” this 
opportunity of ſhewing her his reſentment. As 
it was uſual with him to gain thoſe to his intereſts, 
way. had any power over mn en the @ 246 

Io Aub t with 


bY Shams the ds n of Triſtan IT lord de-Maignelais, 
and after r El her couſin Agnes Sorel, was beloved 
by Charles VII. rince afterwards married her to, the 


baron de Villeq N whoſe death, ſhe became the miſ 
treſs of — II. duke of Bretagne. 
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1468. with whom he treated, he had neglected nothing 
wonymnd to gain! over the lady ef > Villequier, and ſhe 


was. even not forgot in thetfecret-articles: of the 
treaty of Saint Maur. Nevertheleſs, far from 
being favourable to France, ſhe: had conſtantly 
reſiſted Tanneguy du Chatel, grand · maſter of 
the duke's houfnold, who endeavoured to per- 
ſuade her to favour the king's intereſts. He tven 
dared, without any other intereſt than that of the 
glory of his maſter, to repreſent to him, that his 
miſtreſs ought: to be concerned in his: pleaſures, 
and not in his affairs; but he ſoon experienced 
that the ſervices of a faithful ſubje& are not an 
equal balance to the wiles of a miſtreſs: he was 
ubliged to withdraw himſelf; and go into the ſer- 
vice of the king. nr edi 57 

Lewis, charmed at having an opportunity of 
attaching ta his intereſts a man generally eſteem- 
xd, made him general and governor of Beaucaire 
and Aigues-mortes z and when the war broke out 
againſt the duke of Bretagne, he confiſcated all 
the lands which the lady of Villequier had in France, 
ſuch as Saint Saviour- le- Viſcount, Eſcoubleau, 
Montneſor, and gave them all to Tanneguyß. 
The duke of Bretagne, finding himſelf ſo vi- 
gorouſly attacked, wrote in the moſt: preſſing 
manner to the duke of Burgundy, to engage him 
to come to his aſſiſtance. Tis pretended that the 
king intercepted the couriers of theſe two princes, 
and by that means prevented their being informed 
of each others ſituation; and that it was not till 
after the publick reports of the war in Bretagne, 
that the duke of Burgundy paſſed the Somme, in 
order to make a diverſion, Nevertheleſs, whe- 
ther the duke of Bretagne thought humfelf aban- 
Joned by tlie duke of Burgundy, or whether he 
deſpaiee of receiving alliflance in rime, or igt 
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be afraid of the diſcontents cauſed by the diſgrace 1468. 
of Tanneguy, he demanded of the king a truce wy 
for twelve days, Which was followed by a peace 
ſigned at Ancenis by the duke of Calabria for the 
king, and by Chauvin, Beauveau, and Parteney 
for the duke, © 
The conditions were, that "ul Ak of Cala- 
ria and the conſtable, ſhould, within the ſpace 
of one year, ſettle the appennage of monſieur; 
that during that time, the king ſhould allow this 
ptince à penſion of ſixty-thouſand livres a year, 
to be paid quarterly in the city of Angers; and 
that if monſieur did not acceed to the treaty with- 
in fifteen days, the duke ſhould withdraw his 
troops from Caen and Avranches, ſhould no longer 
concern himſelf with the appennage, and ſhould 
ſerve the king againſt all his enemies. If mon- 
ſieur accepted the treaty, then the duke of Bre- 
5 75 ſhould give Caen and Avranches to the 
duke of Calabria, to whom the king would in 
like manner Boe S. Lo, Coutances, Bayeux, and 
Gauray; an Chantoceau and Ancenis ſhould re- 
main A poſſeſſion of the duke of Calabria, till 
Avranches and Caen were delivered to him: The 
treaties of Paris and Caen were in this renewed: 
ns eral amneſty was promiſed on both ſides, 
the treaty was to be confirmed by the Holy 
Bee: under the eccleſiaſtical cenſures againſt in- 
fractors. Monſieur refuſed to ſign the treaty, and 
continued to ſtay in Bretagne. | 
It was at this time, that Anthony de Chats 
neuf, lord du Lau, who by his ingratitude had 
Joſt that favour which he had not gained by his 
merit, efcaped out of the caſtle of d Uſſon. He 
had been priſoner there two years, when the a8 
ordered the admĩral to contrive an ton cage 
which to confine bim. The admiral anſwered the 


5 5 king, 
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b 468. king,. that if that was the manner in whic he 
treated his priſoners, he might keep them him- 


ſelf. Du Lau corrupted his guards, and by that 
means made his eſcape. T he king was ſo en 
at it, that he cauſed all thoſe to be ſeized who 
were ſuſpected of having favoured his flight, and 
ordered Triſtan, grand- provoſt of the houſhold, 
to bring them to their trials. They were con- 
demned to die, and that the example of their 
deaths might be the more ſtriking, the criminals 
were executed in different places. Des Arcinges, go- 
vernor of the caſtle, was executed at Loches; his 
Fgrandſon at Tours; and d' Uſſon, the King's ſol- 
licitor, at Meaun. EY: 
Alfter theſe executions, Triſtan was commanded 
to bring Charles de Melun to his trial: he had 
been grand-maſter of the king's houſhold, gover- 
nor of Paris, and Fee of the kingdom, 
during the war of the publick good. He had gained 
the king's favour by the agreeableneſs of his wit; 
and the greateſt part of the confiſcated eſtates of 
the count de Dammartin had been given to him. 
Dammartin, being again reſtored to favour, be- 
came the mortal enemy. of Melun, and. contri- 
buted not a little to his ruin. Melun had been 
deprived of his employ ments the preceding year; 
but upon freſh complaints againſt him, and at 
the ſollicitation of Dammartin and the cardinal 
Balue, he was ſeized, and accuſed of ſuppreſſing 
the pieces which would have ſerved as a juſtifica- 
tion of Dammartin z of making a ſhameful trade 
of all juſtice and favour ; of ſelling the employ- 
ments to. men who were unworthy of them, be- 
cauſe thoſe who buy, do ſeldom merit them; of 
preventing marſhal Rouault ſrom coming out of 
Part during the battle of Montlhery, to charge 
the enemy in the rear, whilſt the king en 
( | them 


— 
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them in front; of holding correſpondence: with 


the leagued princes; of furniſhing them with am- 


munition and proviſions; of having had'confe- 
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1468. 
— 


rences with the duke of Bretagne without the 


king's knowledge, and of having unjuſtly uſed 
Balue. Melun alledged in his defence, that the 
reaſon why he did not permit the troops to go 
out of Paris, was becauſe the defence of it had 
been entruſted to him; and that his conferences 
with the leagued princes were not in the leaft 
prejudicial to the king's" intereſts : nevertheleſs, 
by his endeavours to juſtify his conduct, he con- 
victed himſelf of moſt of the facts with which he 
had been charged. He reproached Balue for be- 
ing his enemy, becauſe he had rallied him con- 
cerning a lady with whom. they were both ena« 
mour'd, and by whom Balue had not been fa- 
voured ; but he denied that he had uſed him ill, 
becauſe he could with as little difficulty have been 


the cauſe of his death. 


For commiſſioners with Peter la Dehors, licen« 


tiate in the laws, the king appointed Thomas Tri- 


boult, his ſecretary 3 and Maintaut, the inſpector 


of Chatelet; and order d them always to conſult 
Morvilliers before they pronounced : ſentence. 
Melun was conducted to Chateaugaillard, inter- 


rogated and put to the torture; and as concern- 
ing ſeveral articles regarding his conferences with 
the leagued princes, he ſaid that he appealed to 


the king ; Morvilliers ſent thoſe charges to him, 
In anſwer to them, the king replied, that he 


had abſolutely forbid all correſpondence with the 
leagued princes. Melun was condemned, con- 


ducted to little Andely, and there executed, His 
head not having been ſevered from his body the 
firſt blow, he had till the ſtrength to riſe, 
teſted his innocence, then replaced himſelf, and 
TO hb 8 received 
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I 468. received the fatal ſtroke. He had not been able 
23. o den his correſpondence with the rebels; but 


was not leſs worthy of mercy than du Lau. Pon- 
cet de Riviere, and many other criminals, to 
whom it was afterwards granted; and he would 
perhaps have obtained it, had not the king been 
excited by Dammartin, who. was reſolved to be 
revenged for his own injuries; and by cardinal 
Balue, who endeavoured the: deſtruction; of his 
benefactor, . becauſe his - preſence continually re- 
- proached him with his ingratitude. 
Dammartin had now all the favour and confi- 
dence. of his prince, as appears from the letters 
which they wrote to each other in a myſterious 
ſtile, of which themſelves alone had the key. 
The king conſulted him upon all occaſions, and 
ordered, when he gave him the command of the 
army deſtined for Champagne, that the marſhals 
Rouault and de Loheac ſhould ſerve under him. 
Dammartin took the opportunity of his favour to 
get the arret paſſed againſt him in 1463 repealed. 
He obtained letters from the king, addreſſed to 
the parliament, for the reviſing of the trial. The 
king wrote to cardinal Balue, and told him, that 
Chabannes not thinking himſelf guilty of any 
crime, had come and preſented himſelf before 
him at Bourdeaux; that having had the choice of 
going out of the kingdom, juſtifying himſelf be- 
fore the privy council, or of addreſſing himſelf 
to the parliament, he had choſe this laſt z but 
that Charles de Melun, who was in poſſeſſion of 
the confiſcated eſtates, had ſuppreſſed the pieces 
in juſtification of the accuſed z amongſt others, an 
enquiry, made. by Doriole the counſellor at that 


dime, and had intimidated the judges in ſuch a 


manner that OP: nen ame invo- 
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luntarily. The attorney - general demanded a re- 1468. 
viſal of the trial, and upon his requeſt, the decree ——w— 


of condemnation was repealed. 

Immediately after the treaty of Ancenis was 
ſigned, the king inſiſted that the duke of Bre- 
tagne ſhould communicate it to the duke of Bur- 
gundy himſelf, that he might not ſuſpe& the 
truth of it. Nevertheleſs, the herald who was 
the bearer of it, having called at the court of 
France, the duke Charles imagined the treaty to 
be a fiction, and an artifice of the king's. He 


could not believe, that monſieur and the duke of 


Bretagne had concluded a peace, without conſult- 
ing him, as it was for their defence alone that he 
had armed himſelf: and it was not cill after the 
publick voice and the private letters of theſe two 
princes had confirmed it, that the duke of Bur- 
gundy was abſolutely convinced of the truth. 

In order to put an end to the differences ſub- 
fiſting between the king and this prince, a con- 
greſs had been opened at Cambray, which was 


transferred to Ham in Vermandois. The con- 


ſtable, cardinal Balue, and Peter Doriole, pleni- 
potentiaries of the king, alledged, that all the ar- 
ticles in diſpute had before been adjuſted by the 
count de Dunois. The deputies of the duke main- 
tained the contrary, and the diſputes were carried 
to a great warmth on both ſides, The duke of 
Burgundy, naturally proud and obſtinate, would 
neither acquieſce in the judgment of the commiſ- 
ſioners, nor govern his conduct by that of his 
allies. Inſtead of being diſpoſed to peace, even 
at the very time When it was alone laboured at 
in the congreſs, he aſſembled his troops; and 
the king could by no other means prevail with 


him, to lay down his. arms, than by giving him 


' twenty-ſix thouſand crowns in gold. This was 
WE RY #0 'S2 „against 
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1468. againſt the advice of Dammartin, who, jealous of 
the king's glory, and to put an end to ſo many 


needleſs negotiations, and render the duke more 
tractable, was for attacking him in his camp; 
but cardinal Balue, formed for intrigue, perſuaded 
the king on the contrary, that if he went to the 
duke, he might, by the ſuperiority of his abilities, 
put an end to all differences in an interview, and 
obtain greater advantages than from a victory. 

Lewis, who did not love to leave that to the 
chance of war, which he could do by negotiation, 
and who beſides was not inſenſible of the elogies 
which Balue beſtowed upon his abilities, fell into 
the ſnare the moſt dangerous to able men, which 
is the believing themſelves more ſo than they 
really are. It does not appear, that Balue had 
any other intereſt in this affair, than the making 
himſelf neceſſary. It was with difficulty, that the 
duke of Burgundy conſented to this interview, 
and was at laſt perſuaded to it by one of his va- 
lets de chamber, who doubtleſs was corrupted by 
the cardinal, and in whom it appears how much 
a favourite domeſtick ſometimes influences the 
greateſt affairs, without appearing in them. He 
made ſeveral journeys to the king, and gained his 
favour, by perſuading him, that the duke ar- 
dently deſired this interview. 

Before it was reſolved upon, Lewis took a pre- 
caution, which was the very occaſion of the miſ- 
fortune that afterwards befel him, He had ſent 
deputies to the Liegois, to perſuade them to re- 
volt again againſt the duke of Burgundy, in caſe 
he turned his arms againſt France. The king 
not imagining his agents would ſucceed in their 
commiſſion ſo ſoon as they did, contented himſelf, 
when the interview was reſolved upon, with ſim- 
ply ſending them advice of his deſign, and orders 

to 
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to ſuſpend the negotiation; and without waiting 1468. 
their reply, as though he had taken the moſt wy 


prudent meaſures, he prepared to go meet the 


duke. The moſt prudent of his council were for 
diſſuading him from this journey; even he him- 
ſelf was in great perplexity about it; but his con- 
fidence in cardinal Balue, prevented him from do- 
ing any thing which prudence might have dic- 
tated. The conſtable compleated his reſolution, 


by a letter, in which he ſaid, that the duke 


Charles would have no other friend nor ally but 
him, and that independent of general affairs, 
_-which might be ſettled by their miniſters, he had 
ſeveral particular ones, which could not be ſettled 
but in a perſonal interview. Lewis, after having 


received a ſafe conduct from the duke, left the O#. 2. 


command of his army to the count de Dammar- 
tin, and ſet out with the duke of Bourbon, car- 
dinal Balue, and the conſtable, for Peronne; be- 
ing only eſcorted by eighty of the Scotch guards 
— ſixty. horſe. 
William Bitche came with a body of the no- 
bility as far as Athyes to meet the king. The 
duke received him-upon the banks of the river 
Doing, and they entered Peronne together. Lewis 
at firſt appeared very well ſatisfied with the ho- 
nours that were paid him ; but he began to con- 
ceive many ſuſpicions, when he heard that Philip 
of Savoy, the biſhop of Geneva, and the count 
de Romont, all three brothers, with du Lau, 
Poncet de Riviere, Durfey, and ſome others 
whom he had obliged to quit France, were in the 
army of the marſhal of Burgundy, which was ad- 
vancing towards Peronne. He was alarmed at 
ſeeing himſelf ſurrounded by none but enemies or 
diſcontented; and not thinking himſelf ſafe in the 
houſe where he lodged, he deſired to be removed 
83 into 
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1468. into the caſtle. This Precaution ſoon turned 
wayw apainſt himſelf, The agents whom he had ſent to 
Liege, had but too well executed their firſt commiſ- 
ſion, having cauſed the Liegois to riſe before they 
had received the counter orders. The king was 
ſcarce entered into Peronne, when advice came, that 
the Liegois had ſurprized the city of Tongres. 
In'this place they found their biſhop, whom with 
ſeveral canons, they conducted to Liege. At 
their firſt halt they killed five of them before his 
eyes, and in their march, maflacred to the num- 
ber of ſixteen, amongſt whom was one particu- 
larly attached to the biſhop. This prelate they 
confined, and abuſed with the moſt barbarous 

and outrageous ſpeeches." O71 
The news of theſe proceedings was brought to 
Peronne, with advice alſo, that the king's: am- 
baſſadors had been found amongſt the Liegois. 
The rage and fury of the duke of Burgundy are 
not to be expreſſed : Traitor and villain were the 
epithets he beſtowed upon the king. He: cauſed 
the gates of the city to be ſhut, and placed/dou- 
ble guards in all places; under pretence of-ſearch- 
ing for a box full of money and jewels; which 
was ſaid to be loſt. But he ſoon threw off the 
maſk, and no longer diſſembled his real motives. 
He forbad every body to approach the king, and 
ſcarce allowed him domeſticks ſufficient to ferve 
him. The duke paſſed the firſt day in extraor- 
dinary agitations and tranſports, and formed no- 
thing but fatal deſigns. Every body trembled 
for the king's life, but dared not to ſpeak to the 
duke. Next day the council was aſſembled: ſome 
were for keeping the king priſoner, many were 
of opinjon, that monſieur ſhould be ſent for, and 
the kingdom divided. This opinion prevailed for 
tome time, and the courier was ready to _ 
Alen | ut 
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but the moſt prudent were of opinion, that the 1468. 
king being come with a ſafe- conduct, the faith wy 


which had been promiſed him, ought to be kept, 
and that it could not be diſpenſed with, without 
violating the law of nations. Had any body pro- 
pos'd violent meaſures, in the diſpoſition the duke 
was now in, the king had been loſt. This prince 
was under the moſt terrible alarms, He might 
reproach, himſelf with his perfidiouſneſs; he ſaw 
himſelf in the hands of a juſtly incenſed enemy; 
and what gave him a thouſand fatal ideas, he had 
before his eyes the tower where Herbert count de 
Vermandois had put to death Charles the ſimple 


in 922. 


Notwithſtanding the duke”s precautions, the 


* 


king was informed of every thing that paſſed, 
and was very liberal. in diſtributing his money, 
in order to gain thoſe who, had any credit or in- 
tereſt with, the duke. By them the, duke was 
perſuaded to moderation, and een 8 
made to him on the part of the 5 

jeſty offered ſolemply. to ſwear to à peace, and 
oblige the Liegois to repair the damages they 
had done, or- to abandon them. The duke 
Was yet in too great agitation to know how to 
act. He remained two days longer in rage and 
Meere; bee e king” e Juke hg 
no, body in his apartment but Commines his 
chamberlain, and two valets de chamber, one of 
whom, named Viſen, in ſome degree governed his 
maſter. He and Commines oppoſed nothing but ſi- 
lence to the fury of their prince, for fear of aug- 
menting his rage; but when they perceived him 
more tranquil, they omitted nothing which might 
incline him to moderation. The duke paſſed the 
third night without pulling off his. cloaths: he 
threw himſelf upon his bed, then riſing immedi- 
6 4 Nil THI 8 A TONE If hs WH ft 5 ately, 
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1468. ately, walked about the chamber in all the agi- 
2 ations of a man tranſported with the moſt violent 


paſſions, and divided by a thouſand different ſen- 
timents. In the morning he entered the king's 


chamber haſtily, and with the trembling, faulter- 


ing voice of one tranſported with rage, aſked 
whether he intended to ſign the treaty of peace 


which had been preſented to him. The king, 


who had been adviſed to grant him every thing, 
becauſe if he did not, he would be in the utmoſt 
danger for his perſon, replied, that he would ſign 
it. Then the duke aſked him, whether he would 
go to Liege with him, to puniſh the rebellion of 
the Liegois, and revenge their biſhop, who was 
of the royal blood. The king anſwered, that 
when the peace was, concluded, he would go to 
Liege with whoever the duke had a mind, The 
duke immediately cauſed the treaty of peace to 
be brought, together with the croſs which Lewis 


OF. 14. XI. uſually wore. The peace was ſigned, the 


whole city immediately acquainted with it, and 
general rejoicings e the * conſter- 
nation. 

Philip de Comimitis gives us to underſtand, 
that it was he who adviſed the king to grant 
whatever the duke ſhould require, and ſays poſi- 
tively, that he contributed not a little to their re- 


conciliation, as the king himſelf publickly con- 


feſſed, He farther ſays, that this prince had or- 
der'd fifteen thouſand crowns to be diſtributed in 
the duke's houſhold, and that the perſon entruſt- 
ed with this ſum, did not diſcharge his commiſ- 
ſion with the greateſt fideli 

All the Articles which had been diſcuſſed at 


the conferences at Ham, thoſe of the treaties of 


Arras and Conflans, were either ſettled or renew- 


ed in this of Peronne, It was ſpecified, that they 


ſhould 
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cially with regard to what had been granted to 


the duke of Burgundy ; that all this prince's al- 
lies, and particularly the duke of Savoy and his 
three brothers, ſhould be comprehended in this 
treaty; that nothing ſhould be done prejudicial 
to the alliance ſubſiſting between the king of 
England and the duke of Burgundy ; that if the 
king ſhould act - contrary to the oath which he 
had taken, he ſhould be deprived' of all his rights 
of ſovereignty over the lands of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who ſhould remain free from his fealty 
and homage; that if on the contrary the duke 
broke the treaty, all his lands ſhould revert to 
the crown, and be confiſcated to the king's uſe; 
that Charles of France, the king's brother, ſhould 
give up the dutchy of Normandy, and for appen- 
- nage” ſhould have the provinces of Champagne 
and Brie; that theſe articles thus agreed upon, 
the duke ſhould then render homage to the king 
for all that he held of him. It was alſo agreed, 
that whatever had been taken on either ſide ſhould 
be reſtored, and things put in the ſame ſtate they 
were in before the war. The duke of Burgundy 
forgot nothing which he thought might, by this 
treaty, put an end to his differences with the king, 

and prevent thoſe which might ariſe for the fu- 

Lewis, being obliged to ſubmit to neceſſity, 
granted every demand, that he might draw him- 
ſelf out of the danger in which he had engaged 
himſelf by his imprudence, and to that purpoſe 
facrificed the Liegois. I do not think his beha- 
viour with regard to them is at all to be juſtified. 
Even Commines was ſo little perſuaded of the 


good faith of this prince, that, ſpeaking of the 


hoſtages which he offered as ſecurity for the trea- 
+, | ty 
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1468. ty, he has not refrained from ſaying ; thoſe whom 
U be bad named, offered themſelves with ſeeming ala- 
|  erity 1 don't know whether they ſhew'd the fame 
- ſpirit in private; 1 doubt not: and to ſay the 
-xruth, I believe be would not have paid the maſt 
=_ fericd regard to their ſafety. What idea ought one 
to form of tais prince, after ſuch a judgment, 
-paſſed by a writer, who in other reſpects gene- 
rally favours him? I will not give myſelf the 
trouble to refute. the errors of Varillas, who re- 
gards as ſo many treaties concluded at Peronne. 
the | ſimple commiſſions given for the exccs - 
tion of ſeveral article. | 
The king diſpatched couriers to his. principal 
-officers, to inform them of this treaty z he wrote 
in particular to the count de Dammartin, to fig- 
nify to him his intention of going to Liege With 
a party of the companies d' Ordonnance, and that 
he was for having him diſband the reſt of his ar- 
my. Dammartin received the king's letter with 
reſpect; but thought that even his duty required 
him not to obey his orders. The king in his 
letter praiſed him for his zeal, reiterated his or- 
ders for chuſing thoſe who were to accompany 
him to Liege, and of diſcharging the reſt; add- 
ing, that as ſoon as this affair was ended, he 
would return into France, and that the duke was 
more deſirous of his departure, than he himſelf 
was of going. ee | | 


_ 


The deſire which the king intimated in his let- 
ter of going to Liege, what he ſaid. of the duke, 
and the ſatisfaction which he affected, all appear- 
ed too improbable to Dammartin, not to be ſuſ- 
pected by him. He imagined, that the king had 
been obliged to communicate his letter to the 
duke, who had cauſed the courier to be accom- 
panied by one of his own people, whom Dam- 
1 martin 
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martin charged to tell his maſter: That he 1468. 
might depend upon it, if the king did not re 
2 turn ſoon, the whole kingdom would come in 

«© queſt of him, and do that in the duke'ꝰs terri- 
« tories, which he wanted to do in Liege; and 
« that France was not ſo deſtitute of honeſt and 
« worthy men as he might imagine. 
The duke failed not to be ſtruck by this mel. 
ſage. The king indeed had ſet up the croſs of 
the duke of Burgundy ; but he was at the head 
of a conſiderable body of troops who had come 
and joined him; and had with him the duke and 
the cardinal of Bourbon, the conſtable, la Tre- 
monille, and upwards of four hundred launces, 
with a great part of his houſnold. In this man- 
ner did he march, to puniſh a crime of which 
himſelf was an accomplice, or rather the author. 

As the ramparts of Liege were deſtroyed, and 
the foſſes filled up, the deſpairing inhabitants aſ- 
ſembled, and no longer depending on any thing 
but their courage, prepared to al cheir ente as 
dear as they coul. 

The Burgundian army deing approached | near 
the city, the duke held a council. Some pro- 
pos'd the ſending; back a part of the troops, as 

the place was in no condition of defence; but the 
duke rejected this advice, becauſe the king, whom 
he always ſuſpected, feemed to be of the ſame 
opinion: The duke preſently' perceived, by the 
reſiſtance that was made, that he was in the right 
for not having deſpiſed his enemies, r 
ing too much upon his own ſtrength.” ö 

The marſhal of Burgundy was ordered to march 
firſt, and endeavour to ſurprize the city. The 
Liegois marched to meet him, and were repulſed ; 
their biſhop took this opportunity to eſcape out 
— their hands and fly to the Burgundians : others 
| pretend, 
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1468. pretend, that he was ſent by the Liegois to in- 
(line the duke of Burgundy to compaſſion ; but 
| that this prince refuſed to hearken to him, and 
kept him, leſt if he ſent him back, it might en- 
danger his life. ew 21 te 
There was one of the pope's legates in the ci- 
ty, who had been ſent to reconcile the people to 
their prelate. This legate, inſtead of performing 
his miſſion, had increaſed the hatred of the Lie- 
gois againſt their biſnop, in hopes of getting him- 
ſelf elected in his place; but the ſucceſs not an- 
ſwering his deſigns, he, in endeavouring to ſave 
himſelf, fell into the hands of the Burgundians. 
The duke cauſed thoſe who had taken him to be 
told, that they might uſe him as they thought 
proper, provided he did not appear to have any 
— of it. The ſoldiers, inſtead of doing 
as the duke intended, began to diſpute about his 
orders, and came to him for his deciſion. The 
duke, not being able now to pretend ignorance 
of the priſoner's character, ordered him to be re- 
leaſed, and ſeverely reprimanded the ſoldiers. 
- The marſhal of Burgundy, intoxicated with 
the little advantage he had gained, imagined he 
had nothing to fear from an undiſciplined multi- 
tude; but the Liegois, under favour of a night 
when the marſhal was not upon his guard, fell 
upon his troops, put them in a panick, and cut 
eight hundred of them to pieces. The Burgun- 
dians having rallied by break of day, in their 
turns repulſed the Liegois, who regained their 
city. John de Villette, their beſt general, was 
wounded in this ſally, and died two days after. 
The firſt, news of this action was, that the 
marſhal had been abſolutely defeated. The 
| . duke ordered, that none ſhould tell the king of 
1 it; marched immediately to repair the — 
a 5 5 * but 
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but was ſoon informed the loſs was not ſo conſi- 1468. 
derable as had been at firſt reported. Neverthe- w=wd 
leſs, his army ſuffered Grind, and was in great 
want of proviſions. The advanced guard had been 
two days without bread; the troops in general 
were exceſſively incommoded by the continual 
rains; and alarms were continually ſucceeding each 
other without intermiſſion. |, 

In the night between the 26th and 27th of 
October, the beſieged made a vigorous ſally, and 
attacked the quarters of the king and thoſe of the 
duke, both at once. The ſurprize, the ſhouts, 
and the darkneſs, at firſt frighted the beſiegers. 
They fought at a venture, without knowing whom 
they had to deal with. The duke rode up and 
down the camp, encouraged his troops, and 
charged the enemy; but as he fought with greater 
impetuoſity than compoſure, the victory remained 
very uncertain, when the king arrived, and forced 
the Liegois to re-enter the city. Commines ſays, 
upon this occaſion, in comparing the military vir- 
tues of theſe two princes; the duke of Burgundy 
never wanted courage, but always wanted conduct; 
and in truth, be did not, at the time I have menti- 
oned, preſerve bimſelf from diſorder ſo well as ma- 
ny perſons wiſhed, becauſe the king was preſent 1 
but to obſerve the king's ſteadineſs and autbority in 
commanding, to hear bis voice, and obſerve his 
countenance, was alone ſufficient to ſhew, he was a 
king of great virtue and ſenſe, and thoroughly ſtill- 
ed in affairs of the like nature, The next day 
the king and the duke lodged in the ſuburbs of 
the city : their houſes were only ſeparated by a 

barn, in which the duke placed three hundred 
men, as much to obſerve the king, as to watch 


\ 


the motions of the enemy. 
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1468. The vigorous defence made by the Liegois, 
began to make the ſucceſs of the — doubtful. 
The duke of Burgundy conceived continual ſuſ- 
picions of the king; and Lewis was afraid the 
duke of Burgundy might impute the ill ſucceſs 
of the enterprize to him, and from thence take 
occaſion to do him an injury. The two princes 
had ſolemnly ſworn a peace, but had not been 
able nevertheleſs to inſpire each other with confi- 
dence. In the mean time, as the beſieged made 
no more ſallies, it was judged they were very 
weak, or elſe reſerved themſelves in order to ſuſ- 
tain the aſſault. The duke ordered every thing 
to be in readineſs for its being given on Sunday 
morning, October the goth, and that the firing 
of a ſingle cannon ſhould be the ſignal for the ci- 
ty to be attacked in two different places. The 
orders being thus given, the duke pulled off his 
armour, which he had not yet done ſince his ar- 
rival before the place; and ordered his troops to 
do the ſame, in order to repoſe and refreſh them. 
ſelves, till the ſignal was given. 

The Liegois, perceiving that their 1 
tion could now be hoped from nothing but an ef- 
fort of deſpair, choſe ſix hundred determined 
men of the territory of Franchemont. It was re- 
ſolved, that about the middle of the night they 
ſhould ſally out through. the breaches, and at once 
attack the quarters of the king and the duke, to 
which they were to be conducted by the owners 
of the houſes wherethey lodged, who were in the 
plot. The enterprize was at firſt conducted well 
enough. If the plan of it had been exactly fol- 
lowed, the king and the duke would have been 
ſurprized and maſſacred in their beds; $5 but the 
three hundred men that were placed in the barn 
between the two lodgings, having come out 


T upon 
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upon the firſt noiſe, the Liegois, inſtead of going * 
directly to the chambers of theſe princes, engaged 


271 


themſelves with theſe three hundred men. The 


alarm was preſently ſpread; the duke had only 
time to take his ſword and cuiraſs to defend him- 
ſelf; and the king did the like. The Liegois 
made great efforts to enter, the guards repulſed 


them; the ardour was equal on both ſides, and 


the engagement exceeding bloody. The duke's 
continual Suſpicion with reſpect to the king, was 
yet more augmented by the ſhouts which he heard. 
Some cried vive le roi, others vive le duc; and 
others vive le roi, et tuex. The two princes were 
equally ignorant of each others ſituation, and 
each fought at the head of his own guards. At 
laſt they met, all covered with blood, and ſur- 
— with dead; fought in conjunction, and 
repulſed their enemies. 

When the diſorder was a little abated, the 
duke rallied his troops, and gave orders to pre- 
pare for giving a general aſſault at break of day. 
'Tis plain the king was not preſent in the council 
where this aſſault was reſolved upon; for imme- 
diately. after he had re-entered . his lodgings, he 
ſent fr ſome of the duke's. officers, who had aſ- 
ſiſted in this council, and aſked; them the reſult 
of it. After they had informed him of it, he told 
them, he ſhould not have been for hazarding an 
aſſault, and ſupported his opinion by E ſtrong 
reaſons. Theſe officers, who were for receiving 
the Liegois upon articles, or at leaſt for deferring 
the. aſſault, *: which they dreaded the conſe- 
| came and informed the duke of the king's 
x cn and of their own fears, which they diſ- 
played by. conſtantly telling them as the ſenti- 
ments > the king, for fear of incurring thei 


ringe ieee had he ſuſpected they Keie | 


DON their 
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1468. their own opinion, The duke, imagining the king 


- only diſapproved the aſſault, in order to favour the 
Liegois, told his officers, that he was reſolved to 
give the aſſault at the hour agreed upon, and that 
the king might, in expectation of the event, retire 
to Namure. Though this diſcourſe of the duke's 
was very offenſive, the king did not ſeem to be 
moved by it, and coldly replied, that he would 
be preſent with the others. He might have re- 
tired; but courage was natural to him, and though 
he did not love war, he never avoided danger. 
Next day the aſſault was given. The Burgun- 
dians began the attack. The reſiſtance was not 
obſtinate, the inhabitants were even not upon 
their guard, imagining, that the ſoleninity of the 
day, which was Sunday, would prevent the aſ- 
ſault from being then given. Beſides, many of 
the Liegois had fled with their beſt effects into 
the ennes, where they miſerably periſhed 
through hunger and cold. The aged, the wo- 
men, and all who had not been able to make 
their eſcape, were fled into the churches. Theſe 
would not have ſerved them for an aſſylum; 
but as none made any oppoſition, the ſoldiers con- 
tented themſelves with plundering. The king 
entered the city ſlowly at the head of three hun- 
dred men, and the officers of his houſhold. The 
duke received him, conducted him to the palace, 
and then left him to go ſave the principal church, 
into which the ſoldiers were for entering notwith- 
ſtanding the guard. The duke had himſelf ſo 
much difficulty to make them obey him, that he 
was obliged to kill one of the ſoldiers with his 
don hand, in order to quiet the reſt, and fave 
the church from being plundered. After this he 
returned to the King, who by this time had dined. 
The two princes embraced each other. The king 
SG beſtowed 
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beſtowed great elogies upon the duke, who ap- 1468. 

peared to be very much elated by them. The 

next day the treaty of Peronne was read over 

again; the duke having a mind that d'Urfey, du 

Law, and Poncet de Riviere, ſhould be com- 

prehended in it. To this requeſt the king re- 

plied, that he was ready to give his conſent, pro- 

vided the duke would grant the ſame favour to 

the earl of Nevers and to Croy. The duke an- 

ſwering nothing to this, the treaty was confirmed 

without any alteration, and then the king depart- 

ed, The duke accompanied him about half a 

league ; and at their ſeparation the king aſked 

him, what he ſhould do if Charles of France was 

diſſatisfied with the partition aſſigned him? The 

duke replied, that he left it entirely to themſelves 

and that he would have no concern in it, provided 

monſieur was but ſatisfied. The king 5 after 

made his advantage of this reply. ___ 5 
Though the aſſault had not been bloody, its 

conſequences were not the leſs fatal. The duke 

ordered all the priſoners to be drowned, without 

diſtinction of age or ſex; and on the day that he 

was to leave Liege, he ſet it on fire, and feaſted 

his eyes with the horrid ſpectacle. All theſe bar- 

barities had not yet ſatisfied his vengeance: he 

entered the territory of Franchemont, and put 

every thing to fire and ſword, Thoſe who eſ- 

caped from his rage; fled into the woods, and 

there miſerably periſhed with hunger and the ſe- 

verity of the winter, which was fo ſevere, that 

the wine diſtributed to the foldiers was cut with 

an axe, | | 
Whilſt the king was before Liege, he was in- 

formed, that the Engliſh were projecting a deſ- 

cent in Guyenne or Poitou. Upon theſe advices, 

he immediately wrote to Rochfoucault, and or- 
. T - dered 
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dered him to aſſemble the nobility, which pre- 
vented the Engliſh from appearing. 

ö The king being arrived at Senlis, he ſent to 
the parliament, the chamber of accounts, the ge- 
nerals of the finances, and acquainted them with 
what had paſſed at Peronne. Then he ordered 
the treaty concluded at that place to be read, and 
publiſhed an ordinance for puniſhing with the 
utmoſt ſeverity, and even with death, in caſe of 


. repetition, all thoſe who ſhould ſpeak ill of the 


duke of Burgundy. The chronicles farther tell 
us, that the ſame day the king ordered the Pies, 
Jays, and other tame birds to be brought to him, 
with the names of thoſe to whom they belonged ; 
and it is the common opinion, that he did this, 
becanſe the birds had been taught to fay Peronne. 
Lewis, 1n regard to his honour, ratified the trea- 


ty; but whatever recalled to his mind the remem- 


Nov.28. 


brance of it, did not appear leſs odious to him. 
The count de Dunois died this year, with the 
character of a brave ſoldier, a great general, a 
zealous Frenchman, and an honeſt man. He was 
interred at Cleri, near his ſecond wife Mary de 
Harcourt. His poſterity was long preſerved in 
the dukes of Longueville, and was at laſt extinct 
n the abbe d' Orleans. This houſe always bore 
rank immediately after the princes of the blood. 
As whatever concerns trade and commerce can- 
not be too partieularly obſerved, I ought not to 
omit mentioning, that Peter. Doriole fent a me- 
morial this year to the king, to repreſent to him, 


the neceſſity of prohibiting the importation of 


ſpices from foreigners. He maintained, that the 


ſituation of France was in every reſpect favoura- 


ble to its navigation; that there were already 
ſhips ſufficient for the trade ; and that France 
might ſave annyglly four hundred thouſand 

F crowns, 
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crowns, which the Venetians carried out of the 1468. 
kingdom by the ſale of their ſpices. A propoſal wy 
was alſo offered, for bringing down the wool, oil, 

and other merchandizes to Bourdeaux, and from | 
thence to tranſport them into England and * ? 
Flanders. 6 | 

In another letter Doriole gave the king an ac- 
count of the diſorders committed by a troop of 
vagabonds, that were come from Egypt, and 
were known by the Name of Bohemians, They 
had obtained letters patent, under the preceding 

reign, for their toleration in France. Their num- 
bers were conſiderably increaſed, and they had a 
chief, and a kind of government amongſt them- 
delves, which only ſerved towards committing 
their outrages with the greater ſecurity. They 
were accuſed of having robbed and plundered in 
one year, to the amount of four thouſand marks, 
which they remitted to their Bankers, who were 

laced for that purpoſe in certain particular towns. 

Several of them were ordered to be hanged; af- 

ter which they were diſſipated by degrees, and 

never flouriſhed again. ou | Ha 

Towards the end of this year, the king ſpent 

ſome days at Loches. Being in the church of 

Notre Dame, he aſked the Canons whoſe tomb 
that was which he ſaw in the middle of the choir? 

They told him, it was that of Agnes Sorel, and 

added, from a mean adulation, and thinking to 

flatter the king's reſentment, that the tomb in- 

commoded them, and they therefore deſired he 

would permit them to remove it. Lewis, in- 

cenſed at the ingratitude of theſe prieſts, who on- 

ly ſubſiſted by the benefactions of Agnes Sorel, 

replied, that he conſented to it, provided they 

allo reſtored all that ſhe had given them, At 
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this reply the Canons retired without making him 


any anſwer. 


Lewis XI. having by the treaty of Peronne, 


wy cither terminated or ſuſpended his differences with 


the duke of Burgundy, he began now to caſt his 


attention upon the king of Arragon, and en- 


Februa- 


deavour to foment the troubles of Catalonia, leſt 
that prince ſhould diſturb him with regard to 
Rouſlillon and Cerdagne. Ever ſince the. Cata- 
lans had called the houſe of Anjou to their aſſiſ- 
tance, the duke of Calabria had made war in 
Catalonia with various ſucceſs, and at this time 


blocked up Gironne, not being in a coridition 


to form the ſiege of it; but the king having 
ſent him a reinforcement of four thouſand Frank- 
archers, under the command of the counts Dau- 
19 5 and Bologne, of the fire d' Allegre, de 
Taillebourg, and de S. Gelais, the duke made 
himſelf maſter of Gironne, and of almoſt all 
the country, and from thence marched towards 
Barcelona. | 7 ee e LIP 

Whatever intereſt the king of Arragon ap- 
peared to take in Catalonia, he was more en- 
gaged in the deſign of re- uniting Caſtile to his 
dominions by a marriage between Ferdinand his 
fon, and the infanta Iſabella, ſiſter to Henry IV. 
king of Caſtile. The Caſtilians were divided in- 
to two parties, one for the brother, the other for 
the ſiſter. In order to ſhew the origin of theſe 
diviſions, we muſt obſerve, that Henry, after 
having divorced his firſt wife Blanche of Navarre, 
had eſpouſed Jane of Portugal. The publick 
voice accuſed Henry of Impotence. It was ſaid, 
that being deſirous to have children, in order to 


* 


put an end to the cabals which began already to 


ariſe in Caſtile about the ſucceſſion, he had deſired 
his ſegand wife to receive to her bed Bertrand 1 
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la Cueva; that ſhe had conſented to it, and that 1469. 
this political adultery gave birth to the prince 
Jane of Caſtile. La Cueva was created count de 


Ledeſma and loaded with favours: and indeed, 
after the important ſecret with which he was in- 
truſted, he could not expect leſs than the higheſt 
favours or death. If the common opinion may 
be depended on, queen Blanche would not haye 
been divorced, had ſhe had the complaiſance 
ſhewn by Jane of Portugal. Though Henry had 
cauſed the infanta Jane to be acknowledged as 
his daughter, yet the archbiſhop of Toledo, the 
duke of Medina Sidonia, the count d' Arcois, and 
the principal towns, formed a powerful party ip 
favour of Iſabella, in favour of which they en- 

aged the court of Rome, Henry was forced to 
acknowledge his ſiſter as his ſole heir. The pope's 
legate abſolved thoſe from their oath who had 
taken it to the princeſs Jane, and upon the king 
of Arragon*s promiſe to give him the archbi- 
ſhoprick of Montreal in Sicily, he engaged Iſa- 


bella to promiſe to eſpouſe prince Ferdinand of 


Arragon, who called himſelf king of Sicily. Hen- 
ry refuſed to conſent to this marriage; on the 
other hand, the grand-maſter of Saint James, 
the moſt powerful lord in Spain, had undertaken 
to marry Iſabella to Alphonſo king of Portugal, 
who 'was a widower, and the Princeſs Jane of 
Caſtile, to don John infant of Portugal, upon 
condition that the prince who ſhould be born of 
the marriage of Iſabella ſhould have Caſtile, and 
that if ſhe died without children, the two crowns 
ſhould both go to the infant of Portugal. 

Lewis XI. attentive to all the different intereſts 
of theſe princes, had himſelf ſome that were con- 
trary to them. As he had yet no male children, 
he had thoughts of marrying his brother; but 
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1469. not liking an alliance with the duke of Burgundy, 
be had caſt his eyes upon the princeſs Iſabella. 


- Whilſt the court of Caſtile was the center of 
the negotiations of ſo many princes, Navatre was 
divided by the factions of Gramont and Beau- 
-mont. The conſtable, Peter de Perault, had 
"cauſed the biſhop of Pampelona to be aſſaſſinated, 
The ſtates of Navarre demanded: juſtice of the 
king for this action. The count and the countels 
de Foix, whoſe fon, Gaſton Phoebus, had eſpou- 
ſed Magdelan of France, Lewis XIth's ſiſter ; join- 
ed themſelves to the ſtates of a kingdom which 
was to belong to them, and complained, that the 
king of Arragon alienated the demeſnes of Na- 
Jarre. Lewis was not in à condition to pacify 
W:rvarre, till he ſhould have eſtabliſhed peace in 
France, which he could do by no other means 
than by re- calling and ſatisfying his Brother. He 
ſpared nothing to ſucceed. in this, and to gain 
thoſe who might contribute towards it, he remit- 
red the judgments obtained during the war againſt 
the duke of Bretagne and his ſubjects, and gave 
leave of replevy to all the ſeizures made upon 
them. He gave lands and penſions to the duke 
of Bourbon, the fire de Croy, and the conſtable: 
he loaded the ambaſſadors of Burgundy with pre- 
ſents, and cauſed the treaty of Peronne to be re- 
giſtered. But Lewis was ignorant that the great- 
eſt obſtacle to his deſigns was the perfidy of car- 
dinal Balue, who betrayed the confidence repoſed 
in him, and whoſe treachery was diſcovered by 
nance 0! | 1 

To ſhew the character of this miniſter, we 
muſt deſcend to his firft rife, and ſhew by what 
means he raiſed himfelf to a favour that he me- 
rited little by his talents, and of which his vices 
always rendered him unworthy, Balue bad 3 
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of cunning than capacity in his genius: he was 1469. 
ſubtle, crafty, rather treacherous than politick A 
properer for intrigue than negotiation, and did 
not ſo much endeavour to perſuade as to ſeduce. 
With reſpect to the court, he had not any one 
virtue, and only wanted Hypocriſy to have all 
the vices: but from this the ſhameleſſneſs of his 
manners had preſerved him. He was born in 
1421, at Angle in Poitou, in a very obſcure con- 
dition. Tis generally believed, that he was the 
ſon of a taylor, or miller. He embraced the eccle- 
ſiaſtick life, and attached himſelf to James Juve- 
nal de Urſins, biſhop of Poitiers. This prelate, 
whoſe confidence he had gained, made him the 
executor of his will. Tis ſaid Balue deprived 
his heirs of the beſt of his effects: if he was in- 
nocent, he had at leaſt deſerved the ſuſpicion, 
After the death of the biſhop of Poitiers, he gain- 
ed the favour of John de Beauveau, biſhop of 
Angers, and accompanied him to Rome in 1462, 
Beauveau gave him ſeveral canonſhips, of which 
he made a ſhameful commerce, and by that 
means diſpoſed the chapter of Angers againſt 
him. At his return from Rome, he attached him- 
ſelf to the court, where his abilities: being ſoon 
known, the viciouſneſs of his morals were but little 
regarded. The king made him a counſellor in the 
parliament, honoured him with his confidence, 
and gave him the adminiſtration of the college at 
Navarre, des Hotels-dieu, Maladreries, Aumo- 
neries, and the diſpoſal of a. > benefices, . From 
hence ſome writers have taken occaſion to ſay, 
that Balue had been grand-almoner of France, 
whereas that dignity was not then known in 
France. The gratitude which he owed Beauveau, 
ris 10D e did 
Geoffrey de Pompadour is the firſt that was ſtiled grazd- 
alnoner in 1486, — reign of Charles VIII. 10 
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1469. did not prevent him from entering into a diſpute 
Vith that prelate about the treaſurerſhip of the 


church of Angers, to which they both pretended, 
and which Balue obtained.- The year following 
he was made biſhop .of Eureux, and a few days 
after his conſecration, was attacked and wounded in 
the night, coming out of the houſe of a woman 
of bad repute. This perhaps was the woman 
mentioned by Charles de Melun in his examina- 
tion. From that adventure the new prelate ap- 

lied himſelf entirely to publick buſineſs. The 
Ling conſulted him in all affairs, raiſed him to 
the higheſt favour, which no miniſter did ever ſo 
much abuſe. Though he did not want ſenſe, he 
fell into that conceitedneſs and ſelf-ſufficiency in- 
to which fortune uſually plunges thoſe whoſe ex- 
pectations ſhe has exceeded, Balue imagined his 
talents were univerſal, and piqued himſelf parti- 
cularly upon thoſe of which he was utterly inca- 
pable. He loved to appear at the head of ar- 
mies. Dammartin ſeeing him one day make a 
review in his habit of a biſhop, ſaid to the king, 
« fire, I beſeech you to ſend me to Eureux, that J 
te may ordain prieſts,” ſeeing the biſhop comes hi- 
« ther to review the ſoldiers.” The courtiers were 
always ſeeking opportunities of turning him into 
ridicule z a kind of reyenge which they think 
they may take upon Favourites, and which proves 
the favour without loſing it. Balue had new proofs 
of fayour ſhewn him daily. He undertook to 
deprive Beauveau of his biſhoprick, in order to 
have it himſelf. He no longer remembered that 
he had been his domeſtick, and was indebted to 
him for his fortune ; or he rather remembered it 
tog much, and his hatred was ſo much the more 
violent, as it had its ſource from - ingratitude. 
The project was extreamly difficult, and in a man- 
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ner impoſſible : and though Balue ſucceeded in 1 


it, it muſt have been the higheſt ambition that 
could make him dare to attempt it. Beauveau 
muſt inevitably be deprived of his biſhoprick, or 
be brought to a trial. The prelate, being blame- 
leſs, abſolutely refuſed to reſign. Nothing cri- 


minal could be found to charge him with; but 


he was condemned nevertheleſs. His chapter, 
with whom he was embroiled, forwarded the pro- 
ſecution. Balue gave the king to underſtand, 
that the fidelity of E Beauveau was ſuſpected; and 
that the biſhoprick of Angers being contiguous 
to Bretagne, it was for the intereſt of the ſtate 
to have one there that could be depended on. 


Several calumnious accuſations were alſo formed- 


againſt this prelate. The king wrote to Rome, 


and the pope, being either deceived or corrupted, _ 


gave his bull by which Beauveau was prohibited 
the exerciſe of his function, excommunicated, 
deprived of his biſhoprick, and condemned to 
retire into the monaſtery of Chaiſe-dieu. Balue, 
at the king's recommendation, was immediately 
appointed biſhop of Angers. Balue would have 
addreſſed himſelf to the parliament 3 but Lewis 
XI. who a few years before had declared, by a ſo- 
lemn edit, that it only belonged to the parlia- 
ment of Paris to take cognizance of rayal bene- 
fices, forbad that no a letter under his ſig- 
net,” to be at all concerned in the affair, the cog- 
nizance of which, ſaid he, belonged only to the 


*"Þrinces, even by their benefactions, attach 
themſelves to their creatures, Lewis XI. was 
prejudiced to ſuch a degree in favour of Balue, as 
to eſpouſe his intereſts upon all occaſions. In a 


ſetter which he wrote to John de Beaumont, ſieur 
de Breſſiure, lieutenant-general and governor of 
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Poitou, he deſired him to get Baſue all the reve- 
nues dependant upon the abby of Bourgeuil, which 
had been juſt, given to him: for, ſaid the king, 


he is a very good ſort of biſhop at preſent, what- 
ever he may be hereafter. He had afterwards but 


too much experience of him. After he had gi- 


ven him the abbies of Lagni, S. Thierry, and 
Fecamp, he was deſirous of procuring for him 
a cardinal's hat. | 4 

Lewis had till now treated Paul II. but indif- 
ferently. The. pope, who ought to have been 
more than ſatisfied with the letter which the king 
had ſent to the parliament concerning the trial of 
Beauveau, reſolved to draw a ſtill greater advan- 
tage from this prince's paſſion for his favourite. 
He cauſed Balue to be told, that the biſhop of 
Arras had obtained the hat only by his endea- 
vours at the aboliſnment of the pragmatick ſanc- 
tion; that the affair was not yet determined; and 


that it was only by compleating this affair that he 


muſt hope for the ſame honour. * 

_ Balue omitted nothing to perſuade the king to 
do what the pope deſired : he obtained letters for 
the entire and abſolute ſuppreſſion of the prag- 


matick ſanction, with which he went to the par- 


liament, to have them regiſtered. But he met a 


reſiſtance there which he did not in the leaſt ex- 
pect. The magiſtrates, uninfluenced by ambi- 
tion or fear, and only conſulting their duty, re- 
fuſed to regiſter it. Balue, aſtoniſhed at the re- 
fuſal, menaced ſaint Romain the attorney- gene- 
ral, that the king ſhould deprive him of his place. 
Romain replied, that the king might deprive 
him of the place with which he had honoured 
him; but he could never oblige him to betray 


His duty to the ſtate and to himſelf. He after- 


wards reproached Balue for his behaviour, which 
Py 3-46 54.4287 7 N FVV 3 Was 
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was at once injurious to religion, morality, and 1469. 
the ſtate. The parliament firmly ſupported all 
the attorney-general had ſaid, and at laſt made 
that famous remonſtrance * printed in ſeveral 
books, and which deſcribes the manners of Rome 
at that time, as well as the ſtate of France. 
| Balue not having been able to prevail with the 
parliament to regiſter the aboliſhment of the prag- 
matick ſanction, he cauſed it to be regiſtered at 
Chatelet; but the univerſity Ggnified to the le- 
gate its diſapprobation and appeal to the council, 
which declaration they alſo made at Chatelet. 
Paul II. to requite the efforts which Balue had 
made, gave him the cardinal's hat; but the pope 
did not afterwards diſſemble his having been 
forced to it, and that he was not ignorant of the 
depravity of his morals, . 5 
Balue continued to be employed by the king 
jn the moſt important affairs, and for ſome time 
governed him with an abſolute ſway. It was he 
Who led the king to Peronne; it was there that 
this perfidjous and ungrateful miniſter ſold him- 
ſelf to the duke of Burgundy, and informed him 
of the moſt ſecret affairs. But it is now high time 
to relate how his treachery was diſcovered. | 
Lewis had drawn from the ſervice of Charles 
his brother, William de Haraucourt, biſhop. of 
Verdun ; had loaded him with favours, admitted 
him into his counſels, and ſollicited for him a 
ppt Ft | 1 cardinal's 
2 Thoſe authors are miſtaken who date this remonſtrance 
im 1461, it being made in 1467, as appears from the forty- 
eighth article, where pope Pius II. is mentioned as being 
dead; and the ſeventeenth article ſays, the pragmatick ſanc- 
tion had ſubſiſted about twenty-three years, and had been abo- 
ſhed four years. The miſtake was occaſioned by its not havy 
ing been obſerved, that the pragmatick ſanction was at firſt 
aboliſhed with exceptions, and that it was not till ſome 


after, through the counſels of Balue, that the king reſolved $9 
aboliſh & abſolutely, and in every reſpect. 
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1469. cardinal's hat. Balue and Haraucourt entered in- 
was to a ſtrift friendſhip, if it is not profaning the 


name of friendſhip, to apply it to the union of 
two men fo little worthy of inſpiring or feeling 
this ſentiment. United by the ſame vices and 
the ſame intereſts, they only thought of render- 
ing themſelves neceſſary, by preventing a recon- 
ciliation between the two brothers. 

The king offered Guyenne as an appennage to 
monſieur, inſtead of Champagne and Brie: the 
duke of Bretagne, and Odet Daidie, laboured in 
earneſt to bring about this accommadation, and 
monſieur was ready to accept it. By the treaty 
of Peronne, he was to have Champagne and Brie; 
but the duke of Burgundy had only inſerted this 
article, to have a free paſſage from Flanders into 
Burgundy, and he afterwards formally declared 
to the king at their ſeparation, that it would be 
indifferent to him of what the appennage was 
compoſed, provided monſieur was fatisfied, Ba- 
lue and Haraucourt undertook to perſwade the 
duke of Burgundy, that it was for his intereſt to 
break this negotiation, and wrote him a letter, 
with which they intruſted one Belee. 
| Belee, to whom they recommended the moſt 
inviolable ſecrecy, put his inſtructions in the li- 
ning of his doublet and departed. The fame 
evening, upon his arrival at Claye, he was met 
by two men belonging to the company of the 
conſtable of Guyenne. Upon ſeveral queſtions 
which they put to Belee, and from his embar- 
raſſed air, judged him to be a ſpy, ſearched 
him, found the letter, and conducted him the 
next day to Amboiſe. Belẽe being examined, 
confeſſed all he knew concerning the letter. It 
contained in ſubſtance, that the king was imme- 
diately going to ſend Navarot Danglade into 
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Burgundy, to inform the duke of his agreement 1469, 
with monſieur: they told the duke at the ſame wy 
time, that this appearance of great deference 
ſnewn to him, was only with deſign to render 
him ſuſpected by monſieur; that he ought abſo- 
lutely to inſiſt upon the execution of the treaty 
of Peronne ; that monſieur ſhould be engaged to 
come to the court of Burgundy, becauſe it would 
always be able to give laws to France, ſo long as 
it remained maſter of his perſon; that the earls of 
Foix and Armagnac were ready to declare them- 
ſelves; that the duke of Bourbon only ſought an 
occaſion of doing ſo, and that the conſtable would 
be ſo much the whore eaſily gained, as he was not 
. — of his being ſuſpected by the king. The 
ame letter alſo adviſed the duke to remove from 
his councils three perſons whom the bearer would 
name to him, who informed the king of all that 
paſſed in Burgundy ; that he ſhould take care to 
fortify and ſtore the cities of Amiens,. Abeville, 
and St. Quintin ; that the earl of Warwick was 
arrived at Calais, and that the king was in great 
harmony with the whole houſe of Anjou, and the 
duke of Bretagne. Balue and Haraucourt had, 
in ſhort, omitted nothing which might diſpoſe 
the duke of Burgundy againſt the king, and 
break the meaſures taken for a peace. - | 

In conſequence of Belee's depoſition, the car- 
dinal and the biſhop of Verdun were ſent for. 
They came very confidently, and without the 
leaſt ſuſpicion ; and were immediately ſeized and 
ſeparately confined in the caſtle of Tours. Seve- 
ral of their accomplices were alſo ſeized ; and the 
king by letters patent appointed Juvenal des Ur- May 8. 
ſins, the 61: 5, John d*Eſtouteville, lord de 
Torcy and grand-maſter of the bow- men; Wil- 
liam Couſinot, governor of Montpellier; J 1 
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4 469. le Boulanger, preſident in parliament; John de 
ns Drieſche, preſident of accounts; Peter Do- 


riole, general of the finances; Triſtan PHermite, 
provoſt de l' Hotel; and William Allegrin, coun- 
ſellor in parliament, to try and paſs ſentence up- 
on the criminals. | WING | 

The fame day, the king appointed Clauſtre, 
counſellor in parliament ; Mariette, the judge of 
capital offenders; and Potin, examiner in Chate- 
Jet, to take an account of all the effects of cardi- 
nal Balue, and deliver an inventory of them to 
Huillier, notary and ſecretary to the king. 

The biſhop of Verdun confeſſed all, the mo- 
ment he was ſeized : Balue endeavoured to dit- 
guiſe the circumſtances, but finding himſelf con- 
victed; to obtain favour, he offered to declare all 


ſeverity of juſtice. RI 
The domeſticks of the cardinal and the biſhop 
were ſeized, and all thoſe who had any concerns 
with them were examined. Their depoſitions had 
nothing in them contrary to what was already 
known, and ſeveral circumſtances were diſcover- 
ed which till then were concealed. There were 
alſo laid before the commiſſioners ſeveral bulls 
ſent from Rome, with which the king was great- 
ty diſſatisfied, and which he forbad the biſhops 
to publiſh. Nevertheleſs he permitted the tenths 
to be raiſed which had been granted the pope at 
the recommendation of Balue, and which amount- 
ed to one hundred and twenty-ſeven thouſand 
Pie:. . | 
At the ſame time that the king appointed the 
commiſſioners, he ſent Gruel, preſident in the 
parliament of Dauphiny, to inform 'the pope of 
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the crime of the two prelates. This precaution. 1 469. 
was the wiſer, as the duke of Burgundy had al. 
ready ſent to Rome the prothonotary Feri de 
Cluni, to declare to the pope and cardinals, that 
he intereſted himſelf greatly in the affair. 
Couſinot ſet out for Rome ſome time after, with Auguſt. 
orders to demand commiſſioners of the pope in ö 
partibus, to aſſiſt at the trial of the cardinal 
and the biſhop. All the princes of Italy paid 
great honours to the ambaſſador of France. The 
duke of Milan went out of the city to receive 
him, and told him, “that he had more reſpect 
« for the king than for all the princes in the 
« world; that he acknowledged no maſter but 
« him, and that whatever intereſts the king ef- 
« pouſed, he would eſpoſe the ſame, without re- 
« ogard to any thing but his majeſty's pleaſure,”* 

Gruel and Couſinot arrived at Rome by diffe- 
rent routs, and united before they entered the ci- 
ty. The pope ſent his whole houſhold to meet 
them. Moſt of the cardinals followed his exam- 
ple. The ambaſſadors of princes, the prelates, 
all the French, and whoever were attached to the 
intereſts of France, went to meet them in per- 
ſon ; ſo that the ambaſſadors entered Rome with 
a retinue of more than two thouſand horfe. They 
were accompanied to their audience by ſeveral 
cardinals, by the pope's houſhold, and by the 
ambaſſadors of the king of Naples, the dukes of 
Milan, Calabria, and the Florentines, 
The pope, before the ambaſſadors began to 
ſpeak, enlarged much in. elogies upon the kings 
of France, and particularly upon Pepin, Charle- 
magne, and Lewis le Debonnaire. He faid the- 
popes were indebted to them for the happineſs of 
enjoying the patrimony which Conſtantine had 
given to the church, and that it was with great 

| - Juſtice 
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1469. juſtice the king of France took the title of A. 
— Chriſtian, which the popes ought long ſince to 


Dec. 3. 


have given him. | 

The ambaſſadors did not deliver their creden- 
tials till ſome days after, when a conſiſtory was 
held for that purpoſe. In this conſiſtory the pope 
intimated to them his concern, that the king was 
obliged to proceed againſt a cardinal and a biſhop, 
Wc as the honour of the church was con- 
cerned; that nevertheleſs, not to refuſe the king 


that juſtice which was due to all, he had appoint- 


ed for commiſſioners the cardinal de Nicus, the 


vice- chancellor Urſin, Arezzo, Spoletta, and 
Theano. 


In conſequence of this, a congregation was held 


at the houſe of cardinal de Nicus, in which the 


ambaſſadors preſented a memorial, ſetting forth 
the crimes of which the cardinal and the biſhop 
were accuſed, In the next congregation the car- 
dinals aſked the ambaſſadors, whether they had no- 
thing farther to produce; becauſe the affair being 
of the higheſt importance, both from the nature 
of the crime, = the quality of the accuſed, it 
was neceſſary that the congregation ſhould be in- 
formed of the moſt ſecret circumſtances. 

The ambaſſadors replied, that the memorial 
they had given was ſufficient ; that it was not yet 
neceſſary to bring proofs which might be pro- 
duced at a more proper time and place; that the 


king by thus demanding commiſſioners from the 


pope, had given to all princes, the moſt ſhining 
example of moderation and ſubmiſſion to the Ho- 
ly See, becauſe he might by his own authority, 
and from the nature of the crimes, proceed againſt 
them directly, as had been practiſed in the like 
caſes in England, Spain, Arragon, Germany, and 
all the catholick countries; that the king had not 


ſeized 
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ſeized the cardinal Balue and the biſhop, but by 1469. 
advice of the princes of the blood and the coun- woyan 
cil; that by the laws of the kingdom, the cogni- 
zance and puniſhment of high-treaſon belonged | | 
to the king alone and to his officers, whatever N 
the quality of the criminal might be; that if he | 
is an eccleſiaſtick, and a competent judge requires 
it, he is releaſed, with a declaration of its being 
a priviledged caſe ; that the cauſe is tried by the 
eccleſiaſtical judges, who call to their aſſiſtance 
the royal judges ; that the eccleſiaſticks judge ac- 
cording to the canons, and the royal according 
to the laws. | | | 
The ambaſſadors being retired, the cardinals, 
after a pretty long deliberation, ſent for them 
again, and told them, that the pope was the head 
of the church, and that a catdinal was next to 
him; that the decretals did not permit a cardinal 
to be ſeized upon the depoſition of a ſingle man, 
and for a ſimple letter of credence 3 that whate- 
ver the caſe might be for which he had been 
ſeized, he ſhould, upan pain of excommunication, 
be delivered into the hands of the eccleſiaſtical 
judges within four and twenty hours; that the 
confeſſion of the criminals had not been made be- 
fore a competent judge; that the pope ought not 
to appoint commiſſioners upon a ſimple depoſi- 
tion, becauſe it was doubtful what ſatisfaction 
might be made the accuſed, in caſe they were in- 
nocent. Then the cardinals demanded, whether 
they ſhould proceed in form of an accuſation, de- 
nunciation, or Inquiſition ; and defired to know 
whether the king expected the cauſe to be tried 
in France, or whether he would deliver the accu- 
ſed into the hands of the commiſſioners ;. and 
whether they ſhould be ſent to Rome or Avig- 
non. 
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, 469. The ambaſſadors firmly replied, that the king 
| ra in cauſing the cardinal to be ſeized, had no occa- 


ſion for any thing more than the rights of his 
crown, and that by condemning him, he ſhould 
diſcharge his duty to God, his people, and him- 
ſelf; that kings hold their power from God alone; 
that they are only accountable for their conduct 
to God and the laws; that the king ought not to 


 fubmit to any canon which might be contrary to 


the laws of his kingdom; that it was very aſto- 
niſhing attempts ſhould be made to deprive him 
of his authority, when the popes themſelves were 
indebted to kings for their temporal authority; 
that before Conſtancine, the church had no temporal 
Juriſdiction ; that kings, by delegating part of 
their authority to the miniſters of the church, 
were not therefore deprived: of it, and that. even 
the king himſelf could not renounce. his autho- 
rity without doing violence to the laws of the 
ſtate, and the rights of his crown, both which 
he had ſworn to maintain. . 
The ambaſſadors then enlarged upon the king's 
rights, and the laws of the kingdom: they add- 
ed, that the king might, after the example of ſe- 
veral other princes, puniſh with death a cardinal 
and biſhop, who had been arraigned and convict- 
ed of the crime of high-treaſon, the truth of 
which was notorious ; that the king nevertheleſs, 
through reſpect for the Holy See, had condeſ- 
cended to demand commiſſioners ; - that before 
embarraſſing themſelves about what ſatisfaction 
might be made the cardinal and biſhop, in caſe 
they were innocent, it was proper to examine if 


they were guilty, eſpecially as there were proofs 


of their being ſo ; that the reſpect due to their 


character, inſtead of being a motive to impunity, 
5 | had 


| 
| 
| 
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had its ſource only from the virtue with which 1469. 
perſons in their ſtation were ſuppoſed to be en 


dowed; that it was for the ſecurity of the ſtate 
to have them tried, and that a chimerical regard 
ought not in the leaſt to ballance a real danger; 
that the church, inſtead of being diſhonoured by 
the puniſhment of one of its members, could not 
be ſo but by ſhewing impunity to a crime that 
was contrary to civil polity, and ſcandalous to 
religion; that if the perfidy of the cardinal had 
not been diſcovered, it might have coſt the lives 
of a hundred thouſand men; and that it was both 
juſt and neceſſary to make an example of him. 
Wich regard to the queſtion, whether the king 
would deliver the priſoners into the hands of the 
pope's commiſſioners? they replied, that the king 
would never permit any of his ſubjects to be ta- 
ken out of his kingdom; that it was contrary to 
the laws and their natural right, according to 
which every ſubject is bound to the ſtate, and 
the ſtate to the ſubject; that the cauſe would be 
tried by the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction as common 


offences were, and as for its being a priviledged 


caſe, that muſt be left entirely to the king. The 
diſputes ran very high between the cardinals and 
the ambaſſadors, without coming to any deter- 
mination. Couſinot, before his departure, in the 
king's name, demanded a n hat for the 
biſnop of Mans, brother to the conſtable de St. 
Pol; and leave to diſpoſe of the benefices of Ba- 
lue. The pope defir*d to be excuſed the firſt ar- 
ticle, and refuſed the ſecond. 1 
However, the court of Rome did appoint - 
commiſſioners to go into France and aſſiſt at the 
trial, or rather to ſollicit in favour of the crimi- 
nals: at leaſt it was judged at that time, that the 


2 Pope 
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1469. Pope had no other deſign than to ſave them, We 
wy are told by the cardinal of Pavia, who was at 


Rome at that time, that the pope appointed Al- 
honſo biſhop of Ceuta, Rodrigo, Ubaldini de 
Perouſa, auditor of Rota, Tuſcanella the conſiſ- 
torial advocate, Geminiani, two ſecretaries, and 
Fulco de Sinibaldis, who was already known to 
the king, having been ſent into France to receive 
the tenths granted to the pope. We are igno- 
rant whether theſe commiſſioners actually went 
into France, at leaſt there is no proof of their 
having done any thing there. The king cauſed 
the cardinal and the biſhop of Verdun, to be each 
incloſed in à cage of iron, eight foot ſquare, of 
which the biſhop had been the inventor, and in 
which he was confined the firſt. They remain- 
ed confined in theſe cages twelve years. The 
_ cardinal was at firſt entruſted to the care of Tor- 
cy, and afterwards transferred to Ouzain, to the 
care of Francis de Dons. The biſhop was put 
in the Baſtile. The king, by his own authority, 
reſtored Beauveau to his biſhoprick. The chap- 
ter of Angers, which had been a part of his bi- 
ſhoprick,, oppoſed his re- eſtabliſnment, till the 
ſentence of excommunication pronounced againſt 
him by the pope was repealed: however, Beau- 
veau always enjoyed his temporalities. | 
As ſoon as Balue and Haraucourt were incapa- 
citated from ſowing diviſion. in the royal houſe, 
the king met with no obſtacle, in being recon- 
ciled to his brother, who agreed to accept Guy- 
enne for his appennage. Odet Daidie, lord de. 
Leſcun, contributed more than any one to this 
reconciliation, by the aſcendancy he had over 
monſieur and the duke of Bretagne. Daidie had 
rendered great ſervices to Charles VII. and during 
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his reign, was bailiff of Cotentin; but Lewis XI. 1469. 
having at his coming to the crown deprived hi 


of this employment, he had retired into Bre- 
tagne. It was he who afterwards drew monſieur 
thither. He commanded the army of theſe two 

rinces in the war of the publick good, 'and was 
regarded as the man moſt capable of making the 
duke of Bretagne act 3 His reſentment 
was never able to make him a bad Frenchman : 
a thing very rare in a malecontent. He refuſed 
to have any intelligence with the Engliſh, nor 
would it them to be intruſted with the 
places the Bretons had taken in Normandy. 
Lewis omitted nothing to regain him, and make 
him forget the injury that had been done him. 
Daidie, who had left his maſter like a brave 
man, received his advances with reſpect and ge- 
neroſity, and though he did not immediately 
quit Bretagne, he ſent him his ſeal, by which he 
engaged himſelf never to acknowledge any ſove- 


reign but him, nor do any thing contrary to his 


ſervice, neither in Bretagne nor elſewhere. 

In conſequence of this promiſe, Daidie en- 
gaged monſieur to agree to the king's propoſals. 
The affair of the appennage, nevertheleſs, met 
with ſome difficulties : monſieur demanded that 
the king ſhould grant him the royal rights, and 
ſhould cede to him the homage of the earldoms 
of Foix, Armagnac, and Albert. The king ab- 
ſolutely refuſed this demand. He conſented that 
theſe lords ſhould pay homage to monſieur for 
thoſe particular lands which might depend on the 
fiefs of the appennage ; but always on condition 
that their perſons and the great fiefs, ſhould re- 
main immediately ſubject to the king and the 
crown. Though the ſtates had fixed the reve- 
; U 3 nues 
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wy the king, in order to obviate monſieur's preten- 


ſions, agreed to add twenty-thouſand livres to his 


revenue, over and above the ſixty-thouſand li- 


May 17. 


vres to which the appennage had at firſt been 
fixed. A general pardon was granted to all thoſe 
who had ſerved the intereſts of monſieur; not 
excepting even the duke of Alengon, with a diſ- 
charge for all ſums of money which they might 
have raiſed upon the publick. 

Even at the very time when the affair of the 
appennage was ſettling, monſieur, whom for the 
future we ſhall call duke of Guyenne, renewed his 
alliances with the duke of Bretagne, who was ab- 
ſolutely againſt the new engagements he had 
made. The king, reſolving to ſacrifice every 
thing for the ſake of peace, affected to appear 


ignorant of theſe proceedings. He cauſed the 


Fuly 10. 


appennage to be regiſtered in the parliament and 
the chamber of accounts, and monſieur ſet out 
for Rhedon, in order to take poſſeſſion of Guy- 
ene. 

The king executed a deſign this year, which 
he had long had in his mind, of conſtituting an 
order of knights, and took Saint Michael for its 


patron. This order was to be compoſed of thir- 


ty-ſix knights, with a chancellor, treaſurer, re- 
giſter, and herald, all elected by a plurality of 
yoices, The king was the head of .the order, 
and had two voices; but in caſe of diviſion, he 
might have three. The firſt whom the king 
created knights were the duke of Guyenne, John 


de Bourbon, the (conſtable de St. Pol, John de 
Beuil, count de Sancerre, Lewis de Beaumont, 
lord de la Foret, and du Pleſſis, John d' Eſtou- 
teville, lord de Torcy; Lewis de Laval, lord de 

| | Chatillon; 
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Chatillon ; Lewis the baſtard of Bourbon, count 1469. 
de Rouſſillon, the admiral of France; Anthony 


de Chabannes, count de Dammartin ; John the 
baſtard of Armagnac, count de Comminges, mar- 
ſhal of France, and governor of Dauphiny ; George 
de la Tremouille, lord de Craon ; Gilbert de Cha- 
bandes, lord de Curton; Charles de Cruſſol, ſe+ 
neic.al of Poitou; and Tanneguy du Chatel, go- 
vernor of Rouſſillon and Cerdagne. The num- 
ber of thirty-ſix knights not being compleat, the 
king declared, that the firſt chapter which ſhould 
be held, the others ſhould: be elected. 

The principal qualifications for being a knight 
were, that he ſhould be a gentleman by birth and 
by arms, and without reproach. Any one might 
be deprived of the order upon three accounts, 
which were, for hereſy, treaſon, or for having 
fled in any battle or rencounter. A chapter was 
annually held, in which the lives and morals: of 
each particular knight were examined, beginning 
with him that was laſt received, and ending with 
the king, who-alſo ſubjected himſelf to the exa- 
mination. The knight whoſe turn it was to be 
examined, always went out of the aſſembly, that 
his examination might be more free and unre- 
ſtrained 3 and he was afterwards called in, and 
his conduct either praiſed or blamed, according as 
they ſhould ſee cauſe. p yu 


The duke of Guyenne being arrived at Ro- Aug.19. 


chelle, he ſent his ſeal to the king, with the oath 
which it appears the king had required of him. 
It ſeems probable, that the only reaſon why 
Lewis had conceived ſuch a hatred for the duke 
of Burgundy, was becauſe he dreaded a-marri 


between his brother and the heireſs of that houſe. 


The duke of Guyenne's oath turned almoſt en- 
| U 4 rely 
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1469. tirely opon'this article. Aſter the uſual proteſts. 


ad tions o 


fidelity, the duke of Guyenne promiſed 
never to think of this marriage, nor even men- 
tion it to the king, for fear of diſpleaſing him. 
This oath was repeated in all its ſenſes, and in all 
the forms. | | 


Septemb. The king, being deſirous to inſpire his bro- 


ther with confidence, propoſed an interview be- 
tween them. It was agreed to be in Poitou, near 
the caſtle of Charron upon the river Bray, over 
which was laid a bridge of boats, and a lodge 
built in the middle, divided by a barrier of iron 
bars: in this manner the two brothers were to 
have their conference of re- union. | 
They both repaired to the place, accompanied 
by twelve- perſons, leaving the reft of their re- 
tinue on the two ſides of the river. The duke 
of Guyenne, when he ſaw the king, uncovered 
himſelf, and put one knee to the ground; and 
kneeled a ſecond time when he entered the lodge. 
The two princes afterwards ordered their fol- 
towers to withdraw, and after having diſcourſed 
together for half an hour in private, they called 
them in again. The duke of Guyenne then de- 
ſired the king would permit him to come on his 
ſide. - The king at firſt denied him, faying it 
began to be late; but the duke having reiterated 
| hjs deſire, the king granted it. The duke threw 
himſelf at his majeſty's feet, who raiſed him and 
embraced him. The next day they repaired to 
the ſame place; the barrier was taken down, and 
they ' ſhewed each other mutual marks of the 
moſt tender friendſhip. Thoſe who were preſent 
expreſſed their joy by crying out Noel, which at 
that time was the joyful exclamation. 
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The duke of Guyenne failed not to ſhew the 1469. 
king marks of the moſt ſincere repentance, and 


the moſt perfect ſubmiſſion: he would have ac- 
companied him, but the king would not permit 
him, becauſe there were not ſufficient accommo- 
dations for his retinue; but the next day they 
went together to the ſeat of Guy de Sourches, 
lord de Malicorne. The princes for ſome time 
did nothing but give feaſts and entertainments, 
and the people were continually making them the 
moſt ſincere vows. y 

That ſuperſtition and pride which perſuade the 
great, that independent of the general laws of 
nature, they are the object of providence's parti- 
cular attention, occaſioned a report, that the ſea 
did not riſe ſo high as uſual the day of the inter- 
view, that the princes might get upon the bridge, 
the extremities of which, it was ſaid, ought ac- 
cording to its general riſing, to have been cover- 
ed by the Flux. Flattery, no doubt, was more 
the occaſion of this obſervation, than any phyſi- 
cal cauſe. | | 

The king, in order to attach his brother to 
him the more ſtrongly, added ſeveral lands to 
his appennage; but he was engaged in a yet 
more important affair. He ſaw himſelf without 
male children, and having no inclination for an 
alliance with the houſe of Burgundy, he under- 
took to marry the duke of Guyenne to Ifabella, 
infanta of Caſtile, and ſiſter to king Henry IV; 
notwithſtanding her engagements with Ferdinand, 
fon of the king of Arragon : and in conſequence 


of this deſign, he ſent the cardinal d"*Alby, and 


the ſire de Torcy, to propoſe the marriage. 

The ambaſſadors were charged, in caſe they 

could not obtain Iſabella, to demand the 7 
: ane, 


. 
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1469. Jane, Henry's daughter. They found this prince 
A fo much the more diſpoſed in favour of France, 
d2ãs he was not without ſame fears, that Ferdi- 
nand might deprive him of his authority. Be- 
ſides, he was neither feared nor reſpected: his 
court was divided between himſelf and Iſabella, 
= and he only ſaw thoſe in his own party who had 
not found ſufficient advantages to retain them in 
the other, | 3 | 
The ambaſſadors being conducted to their au- 
dience, the cardinal d' Alby enlarged much up- 
on the alliances which at all times had ſubſiſted 
between France and Caſtile, from king to king, 
and from people to people; and repreſented, that 
a marriage between the duke of Guyenne and the 
princeſs Iſabella, was the only means of rene w- 
ing and perpetuating theſe alliances. 5 
The king of Caſtile anſwered the ambaſſadors, 
that he was very ready to conclude the alliance 
they had propoſed, and ordered them to confer 
about it with the grand-maſter of St. James, 
* whom Lewis XI. had lately engaged in his in- 
tereſts. : e 
The princeſs Iſabella, being informed of what 
paſſed, ſent advice of it to the archbiſhop of To- 
ledo, to Amirante, and to all thoſe that were at- 
tached to her, and then retired: to Madrigal. The 
cardinal d'Alby and the archbiſhop of Seville 
went to her on the part of the king her brother. 
They omitted nothing which might incline her 
to return back ; but ſhe-gave them to underſtand, 
ſhe was not in the leaſt touched by Henry's re- 
monſtrances, nor was at all afraid of his menaces. 
Thus the ambaſſadors were. obliged to return in- 
to France without having done any thing, more 
than haſtening the marriage of this princeſs with 
Ferdinand, e 
N Lewis 
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Lewis was ſcarce ſeparated from the duke of 1469. 
Guyenne, when he was informed, that the due 


of Burgundy was making freſh efforts to draw 
him to his court. He immediately ſent de Beuil, 
Batarnay, and Doriole, to prevent or efface the 
impreſſions which the duke of Burgundy might 
make upon monſieur. The king had ſo much 
the more reaſon for taking theſe meaſures, as 
James de St. Pol, the conſtable's brother, and 
the ſieur de Remiremont were gone to the duke 
of Guyenne, to aſk him whether the king had 
exactly executed the treaty of Peronne, and to 
tell him, that the duke of Burgundy deſiring no- 
thing more ardently, than to cement the friend- 
ſhip which had always ſubſiſted between them, 
offered him madamoiſelle de Burgundy in marri- 
age; that they had brought him the collar of 
the order of the Golden Fleece; and that they 
had a chart-blanche to grant him whatever he 
ſhould deſire. | ; 

After the duke of Guyenne had communicated 
the duke of Burgundy's-propoſals to the king's 
miniſters, he- replied in anſwer to that prince's 
offers, that he was very well fatisfied with the 


dutchy of Guyenne, and ſtill more with the king's 


friendſhip ; that he had juſt received the order 
of St. Michael, and neither could nor would bear 
any, other z that he would acknowledge none for 
his friends but thoſe who were ſo to the king, 
and that the duke of Burgundy being of this 


number, he might be aſſured he ſho always 


remain his friend and ally. I I. I 

The duke of Guyenne ſent back the duke of 

Burgundy's ambaſſadors without making them 

the preſents uſual between allies, and to ſhew the 

king a ſtill greater mark of confidence, he came 
ne 
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to him at Pleſſis-les-Tours. Lewis was highly 


1469. | 
222. leaſed at his brother's behaviour, and teſtified 


his ſatisfaction by all manner of feaſts and enter- 
tainments; he defrayed the expences of all thoſe 


Who had accompanied him, and diſtributed mo- 


ney amongſt them ſo extenſively, that the mean- 
eſt of the duke's domeſticks partook of his libe- 
ralities. The duke was fatisfied with his recep- 
tion, and after having aſſured the king of an in- 
violable fidelity, he returned to St. John d' An- 
gely. | 805 "AY 

* Though the uſual reſidence of Lewis XI. was 
at Plefſis-les-Tours, he nevertheleſs took ſeveral 
tours from time to time into the provinces where 
his preſence might be neceſſary. He was exact- 
ly informed of all abuſes, and applied the neceſ- 
ſary remedies. He ſuppreſſed the priviledge of 
an excluſive bank, which was become uſurious, 
and rendered it a free one. 
He paid a particular attention to trade and 
commerce. He offered letters of naturalization, 
with exemptions and other priviledges to all fo- 
reigners who ſhould come and eſtabliſh them- 


| ſelves to work in the mines that were opened in 


Dauphiny and Rouſſillon. To repair the diſor- 
ders cauſed by the civil war, he permitted the 
walls of Rufec, which had been demoliſhed, to 
be rebuilt. The occaſion of their being demo- 
liſned, was becauſe John de Voluire, to whom it 
belonged, had declared himſelf for the leagued 
princes. r an « 

All thoſe to whom the king had granted par- 
dons, were not become entirely faithful. The 
count d' Armagnac, who ought never to have en- 
tered into the league of the publick good after the 
favours he had received from the king, had not 
i even 
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even executed the treaty of St. Maur. He kept 1469. 
eleven hundred men conſtantly in arms, and had. 


offered them to the king of England, in caſe he 
would make a deſcent in Guyenne. Lewis, to 
render the count incapable of doing any thing of 
the like nature for the future, had made an agree- 
ment with him, by which he was to diſband his 
men for the ſum of ten thouſand livres. The 
count received the money, but did not diſband 
his men. Beſides the diſquiet which theſe troops 
gave the king, they deſolated Languedoc, laid 
the towns and the whole country under contribu- 
tion, . oppreſſed the inhabitants, plundered their 
houſes, and committed all the crimes that an un- 
governed ſoldiery are capable of. Complaints of 
their outrages were brought to the king; and the 
parliament of Toulouſe received orders to enquire 
into them; but the count contemned its arrets. 
The example of his diſobedience * was of very 
pernicious conſequence. The king's authority 
was no longer acknowledged in the provinces ad- 
Joining to Garonne : the. royal taxes could no 
longer be raiſed in them, and the nobility refuſed 
to march in the arrier-ban. The principal thing 
to be done in this affair, was to bring the count 
d' Armagnac to his duty, becauſe his temerity en- 
couraged the rebellion of the others. The count 


d'Armagnac was one of thoſe lords who are only. 


enemies to lawful authority, from a deſire of be- 


coming tyrants themſelves. He imagined him- 


ſelf too powerful to obey, but was not ſufficiently; 


ſo. to make himſelf obeyed, and maintain diſci- 
pline amongſt troops, who only: ſerved him that 
they might live in a looſe and diſorderly manner. 
And thoſe gentlemen that were his vaſſals, at- 


tached themſelves to him, only that they might 
ell oppreſs 
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1469. oppreſs their own with impunity. Armagnac 
** was in ſhort one of thoſe examples, which prove 


12 


tyranny to be frequently ſupported by baſe and 
low means; and that a lawful authority, when 
not abuſed by him in whom it is veſted, is the 
moſt likely to ſecure and promote publick welfare 
and neſs, 
The king being informed of all the count's 
exceſſes, already too great, and the conſequences 
of which were till to be feared, and ſuſpecting 
him alſo of holding a correſpondence with the 
Englifh, he ſent the count de Dammartin with a 
power as abſolute as a ſovereign can give to one 
of his ſubjefts. Dammartin was charged to in- 
into the miſdemeanors in the adminiſtration 
of Juſtice, the finances, and the army: to forbid 
the of any troops without an expreſs com- 
miſſion from his Majeſty : to diſband\thoſe of 
the counts d' Armagnac, d' Foix, and d' Albert: 
to bring all thoſe gentlemen to a trial who had 
not appeared in the arrier-ban; and to punifh or 
pardon as he ſhould zudge proper. In order to 
— authority Kad by by thoſe who will not re- 
ſpect it, Dammartin departed at the head of an 
army, having under his command the amiral, the 
ſeneſchal of Poitou, and Tanneguy du Chatel. 
Armagnac, from temerity fell into weakneſs, 
and fled at the approach of Dammartin. L'Iſle- 
Jourdain, Severac, Laitoure, and Cabreſpine, all 
opened their gates, or ſurrender d upon articles. 
Dammartin marched immediately againſt the duke 
of Nemours, who notwithſtanding his obligations 
to the king, had entered into all the plots and 
confederacies, and was at this time engaged in 
the party of Armagnac, the eldeſt of his houſe. 


The 
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The king had already laid an information 1469. 
againſt the duke of Nemours. The council de. 
clared, that the duke had obtained his dutchy of 

the king, and had been loaded with — 3 
notwithſtanding which he had been one of the 
principal authors of the civil war : that after hav- 

ing obtained his pardon, and being engaged to 

ſerve the king againſt all his — of which 

he had taken an oath, he had nevertheleſs endea- 
voured to raiſe the: people, and had united with 

the count d' Armagnac. In conſequence of this 
declaration, the duke of Nemours was declared 


and condemned as guilty of high-treaſon, and his 
life and eſtate confiſcated. 


Nemours had recourſe to Dammartin to obtain 
favour, and defired him to intercede with the 
king for him. Lewis, in conſideration of Dam- 
martin, pardoned the duke of Nemours once 
more, on condition that if he ever fail'd in his 
fidelity to the king, he ſhould be puniſhed for all 
the crimes for which he had been pardoned ; that 
his lands ſhould be re- united to the crown, and 
that all churchmen, officers in the army and juſ- 
tice, depending on him, ſhould (if he failed in 
his promiſe, ) ſwear never more to acknowledge 
him for their lord. The king moreover required 

him to ſwear to all theſe conditions upon the croſs 
of St. Lo, which was performed ſome months 5 
after with great ceremony. 

Here we may obſerve, that oaths taken upon 
relicks, were much in uſe at this time, and that 
Lewis XI. had a particular faith in the croſs f 
St. Lo; we may perceive alſo, that ſuperſtition 
did not prevent perjury, and only ſerved to ſacri- 


fice the ſentiments o honour to the vain cere- 
mony of an oath, 


The 
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1469. The parliament, after having this year fre- 
| wy—quently ſummoned the count d' Armagnac, the 
Fear following declared him guilty of high-trea- 
Y Jon, condemned him to death, and confiſcated 
his eſtate. His lands were divided amongſt thoſe 
4 who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt in the 

| king's ſervice, or that were moſt in favour, 
Dammartin was more particularly diſtinguiſhed, 
The king gave him publick marks of his grati- 
tude, ordered him the ſum of twenty-thouſand 
crowns, put him in poſſeſſion of the territory of 
Severac, and declared he could give him nothing 
that would be too great a reward for his ſervices. 


The end of the Firſt volume. 
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W Lewis de, Lord la Foret and du Pleſſis, 


I. 2 | 
Beaune, John de, treaſurer to the Dauphin Charles, IT. 


5 
Beauvais, its privileges and exemptions, II. 66. 
Beauveau, lord of Precigny, premier preſident of the 
A of the king- 
om, I. 124, 5 
Beauveau, Anthony, lord of Pantpean, I. 136. . 
Beauveau, John de, biſhop of 1 I. 99, 279. De- 
8 of his e 28 bo Fas - 7 OT 
gueſts admitted to them, 5 
c Bells ſent privately from cardinal Ct Wane” and * d, I. 


—2 ſohn de, lord of Walham, I. IT 332» 
3 fiel de, matter of the houſho to Sk the 
uphin, I. 15, 27, 54, 59 - 

Berruyer, a — mt — favour by Lewis XI. II. 357. 
Berry, the duke of, ſee Charles of France, and Francis. 
Beſangon, the privil of this city, II. 275, 304. The 
_ . Univerſity tranſlated thither from Dol 15 2 
Beſſarion, cardinal, legate in France, II 4. Perch 
dende. officer of the une, du Perche, II. 


Beule de, the county of Sancerre paſſes ee 
J. 48. | ba b 0, mag 
X 3 Beull, 
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Beull, ohn de, count nt of Sancerre; Vol. I. Page 25, 196, 
dae of: the — dc. Michadl, "4g 
2209. Vol. II. Page age 30s 64 
Beul, Anthony de, cou of Baricerre, theſon-of John, 
Tel e Jage e as re wif Gries VII. 
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Bell EY all 10 belag nid 
Bieyre, the in N n. g. 10 ib 
Bievres, governor Nancy, II. 1 1, aner 


Birel, John, general N ans, I. 38. 

Bitche, William de, 1 II. 161, 178, n 212. 
3 Navarre, 18 6 Jen of Neuen and heir 
to the crown of Na rre, I, 10. 

Blanche, of * 0 daughter to John v of Arra- 
gon, marries Hen. IV. king of Caſtille, I. _ Is 
divorced; Bot 2277 N 106. 

Blanchofor ma 2 the Be Id, II. 2 


Cl An bor of Pon, 1 
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— mont ſongs e, ſene 3 ie —. 
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247, 383. 
Bae er. BY by; god 000 
| Fe hogs deputations and commiſſi- 
8e Wi 102, 175 os 206, 6 mh 17 293. 
lam, Sie in partiament 1. 69. 
Bee Nee, governor” of Perp Pet UNS: count dog Ou, 
= e 
Pr ts 1. 1 55 
1J1 52 T4741 pa "Hs death! . 95 
| I. 276. II. * ee qhit 
— thy duke of bee arles I. hel 


Boas. 
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Bourbon, the . of, ſee 25 II. 

Bourbon the baſtard of, "ſea 

Bourbon-Montpenſier, the — of Auvergne and 
es nog ating this 5 Vol. I. 8 | 

eillles, A Cordelher, u 

"ug afterwards archbiſhop of Tours, . 3 rd 

Bourges, the univerſity there, I. 140. i The 
government of the city, II. 103. 

Bournazel, ſce lie af 

Bournel, maſter of the houſhold to Lewis XI. II. 269 

Bauidee deputed by Lewis XI. II. 21222 6 
rantdme, the character of this writer, II, 59- 


Broſſę, the count de, ſee Philip of Savoy. . 

retailles, a g a xg Gaſcon ony of 140. 

retevoux, — deputy of Lewis if 

Breuil, de, ſeneſcha Pot Rennes, I. 244. 

Breze, C, Peter de, captain of I oo M4 -ſeneſchd of 
Ne J. 4, 48, 81, 83, 121, 175. His death, 
181. His widow, 192, 202, 205. 

Breze, James de, ſon of Peter, of Normandy, 
and huſband to Charlotte, the natural daughter of 
Charles VII. I. 49, 83. 

Brené, Levis de, ciptain of Rouen, and lieutenant- ge· 

neral of Normandy, 219. 

* John, eee of the Fü inances, II. 


340. 
Brgonact, Wi William, manufactury eſtabliſhed under his 


irection, II a | . 
Briſe, — FL Yank a 
Britany, 7 nr ſee Francis I. 
Brofle, che lord of, ſee John Tiercelin. 

Brunet de Longchamp, lieutenant to the Set. -ſeneſ- 
chal of Normandy, I. 204 
Bruyere, Jobn, phyſician to 0 the count of Eflempes, I 


II. 52. 


amel the houſes of Orleansand Burgundy, T. 20 
Burgundy, duke of, ſee Philip and Charles. 
Buff, Genes . Knee Wees 
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AEN, the Uvea Val. I Phi 304. 
G Calabria, the duke of, Tee Alphonſus, John, Charles, 
icholas. 
Calixtins, a name given to the Bohemians, I. 148. 
Calixtus III. pope, I. 9. 
S 1 de, director of the mint eſtabliſhed at 
yon, II. 294. 
Cambray, Armand de, depu of Lewis XI. II. His 
n ibid. Yor I 299: 
9 cb of Rg the SS a treacherous miniſter pf the 


I. 186. II. 125, 164, 173. 177» 
The: 


Camus, of Rae r 
Eandale, the count de, viceroy of Rouſſillon, 1. 129. 
Caraman de Leonac, Peter wy" deputy of Lewis XI. I. 

246. 

Carbonnel, governor of the iſle of Jeep, I 227. 
Cardonne, le, count de Spa} II. 8 
Carman, viſcount de, L 
Carondelt, John de, deputed by the duke of Burgun- 

- £6 . 

Caſmir IV IV. A of Poland, II 265. 

Caſtelnau, envoy of Lewis XI. II. 22. 

Caſtles, their guards ſettled, II. 266. 

Caſtriot, George, ſee Scandetbeg. 86 
9 ſend a deputation 3 _-_ the dunphin, I. 

e up arms againſt John rragon, 107, 
1 Chuſe don Pedro for their Prince, 14a: and 

afterwards Reignier of Anjou, 226. 

Catherine of Bourbon, daughter to the count of Ven. 
- dome,” married to Gilbert de Chabannes, I. 84. 
Catherine of France, daughter of Charles VI. married 
to Henry V. king of England, I. 3. 

Tatherine- of France, daughter of Cares vn us 

to the count of Charolois, I. 69. 

Catherine, dutcheſs of Guelderland, his ed; 
Catto, elo, Phyſician to Lewis XI. Il 297. 
Cavillo, 'Alphonſo, archbiſhop of Toledo, .I. 1 

Cerdagne, a county made over to Lewis Xl. . 108, 
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Ceriſay, counſellor in parliament, Vol. I. Page 215, 
Cexarini, John, Legate, I. 137. 
Chabannes, Anthony de, count de Dammartin, brother 
of James, a favourite of Charles VII. I. 6, 11, 12, 
4 3 455 42, 557 59» 13 ec e eee 
83, 167, 196, 202 'd to favour, 234, 276. 
'the 0% given againſt him to be reverſed, 
. 258, 260, 261, 267. Made knight of the order of 
St. Michael, 295, Aan, 304. II. 14, 25, 26, 27, 29, 
31, 64, 66, 203, 225, 259. His character, 25. | 
Chabannes, A* 4 eldeſt ſon of James, lieute- 
- nant-general of Languedoc, I. 230. 
Chabannes, Gilbert de, ſecond ſon of 2 lord of 
Curron, knight of the order of St. e . married 
to Catherine of Bourbon, I. 84, 295. II 1 120. 
8 John, — preſident of Bo 
Chalons, William de, Prince of Orange, ne" II. 
125 


Chloe, John de, prince of Orange, ſon of William, 
II. 17, 704, 208. Hang' d in effigy, 209, 210, 228, 


. Hugh de, ſurnames Chiteau-Guyon, II. 210. 
| Chambon, John, maſter of requeſts, II. 206. 
Chambre, le, a Piedmonteſe gentleman, II. 319. 
Chamber of accounts, I. 124, 198, II. 27, 318. 
Champeaux, William de, biſhop of Laon, I. 7. 
Charles, of Anjou, count du Maine, brother-1n-law to 
| de ibis wages I. 5, 77, 120, 135, 145, 
160, 167, 170; 179. race, 209, 211, 
2 219, . . Aen. II. ts ee his 
life, . ibid. 


Charks, count of Guiſe then duke of Calabria, and af- 
. terwards count of P ence, ſon of Charles count du 

Maine, II. 279, 292, 296,. His death, 313. 

Charles I. duke o "Bourbon, I. 17, 13, 14, 24. 

2 of Bourbon, cardinal, archbiſhop of Lyons, 

„47, 14 

Charles, count of Charolois, his character, I. 60. Diſ- 
agreement betwixt him and his father, 63. Negoti- 
ation between him and Charles VII. 75. The ad- 
vantages he receives from Lewis XI. rl Enters into 
a treaty with the duke of Britany, 103. Loſes the 
5 of Normandy, 133: de in 2 
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ther's preſence, Vol. I. Page 153: Enters into an all 
ance againſt Lewis XI. 161. over his father to 


make war upon Lewis XI. 169- Tue ſiege of Paris, 1 
The battle of Montlheri, 156. His interview with or 


1X 191. The treaty of Conflans,: 197. -Rifuſes to 


ſuccour the duke of ormandy, 204+ Makes com- 
plaints to Lewis XI. 213. againſt the Lie- 
gois, 217. Anſwers tlie Complaints of Lewis XI. 


227. Succeeds his father DC 234. 
Chaſtiſes St. Trou, takes sa truce 
with Lewis XL 241. e of the ſtates, 


- 
4 


249. Marries t of York, 252. Ra 0 


army againſt Lewis XI. 250. The . of Perronne, 


263. arches againſt the Liegois, 267. ated 
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21 


| | of Guyenne, 2 Abe treay of Angers, II. A Is 
0 


of the Garter, 11. Edward 
- flies to him for ref e, 16. Lewis XI. declares war 


againſt him, 20. He raiſes an army, 24. Is obliged 


1 30. Declares his dominions exempt 


Wen, vaſſal 47. Refuſes to ſubmit to arbitration, 
21 Publiſhes: a manifeſto... againſt Lewis XI 5. 


oy: of Peary; th ' Obliged to make aua. 


ws He; a peace, 80. A "treaty wir th 
duke of Lorrain, 83. r 


N ny, z. Prolongs the truce, 97. Enters into a 


treaty with an "4 2 The complaints of the 
Switzers, 107. 6 of Nuys, ibid. Obliged 
to make a truce, 124. . to receive Edward, 128. 
Makes a truce with Lewis XI. 142. The battle of 
-Granſon, 157. And of Morat, 162. Cauſes the 


dAdutcheſs of Savoy to be taken into cuſtody, 166. The 


king of Portugal ves him a meeting, 170. The ſiege 
of Nancy, 174. be battle wherein Wil dun 179. 


His body carried to Nancy, and from thence removed 


to Bruges, 180. His memory attacked by Lewis XI. 
5 eee 
223. 


rl, 100 IS of Guelderland,' II. 82. 
Charles 5 aj Ye great copper een, Lew 
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Charles Y 1. father of Lewis. XL, The ftate of Franoe in 
his reign, Vol. I. Page 1. His character, 4. The Pra- 
guerie, 11. The advantages gain'd over the Engliſh, 
16. Tde practices of the count d Armagnac, 19. 
Makes a truce with England, 21. Aſſiſts Reignier 
of Anjou, 22. _—_ complaints againſt the empe- 
tor Frederick, 28. The treaty, with the duke of 
Barwutly, 34- Divided from the dauphin, 41, The 
ſchiſm extinguiſhed, 48. The war with Savoy, 
| 15 Publiſhes a manifeſto againſt the dauphin, 61. 
be embaſſy into Burgundy, 64. 8 for the 
king of Hungary, 66. Has freſh differences with the 
duke of Burgund » 69. Makes pretenſions to the 
dutchy of Luxem 71. His majeſty's irreſolu- 
tion, 115 Negotiates with the count of Charalois, 
75. His diſeaſe, 76. His death, 18. 
Charies of France, brother to Lewis .- His birth, | 
42. He is offered Iſabel of Caſtille, 76. Ln Al 
gives him the dutchy of Berry, 102. Is appointed 
_ arbitrator between Lewis XI. and the duke of Brita- 
ny, 157. His character, 165. Puts himſelf at the 
head of the league for the publick good, 166. Marches 
57 3. Is deſpiſed by the count of Cha- 
rolois, 184. His pretenſions, 192, 195. Norman- 
dy yielded to him, 447. Falls into a miſunderſtand- 
ing with the duke of Britany, 202. Lewis XI. at- 
tempts to recover Normandy from him, 205. He re- 
fuſes to hearken to any accommodation, 213. Lewis 
XI. attempts to prevail on him to return, 230. He 
makes a treaty with the duke of Alengon, and the 
duke of Britany, 240. Another treaty with the duke 
of Britany, and — XI, 244; on ſtates * 
- appennage, e refuſes to ſign the tr in- 
6 2 Brie are aſſi ine to him 
Lewis XI. will have him 


2 wy 
= . Preſents } himſelf to Lewis XI. and — 


miſes to continue faithful to rac ibid. Courts the 
friendlhip of the duke of Burgundy, II. 2. Comes 
to 2 with the king, 14. ives bis Proxy to 

ane of Caſtille, 21. Retires into Guyenne, 
43 1 egotiates with r XI. 45 Falls — 
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Gully ill, Vol. II. Page Be B Dies, 56, Not without 
7 


| ſuſpicion of poiſon, The 1 W with 
this crime, 
Charles VIII. . of Lewis XI. his birth, II. 145 5 


Promiſed to one of Edward's daughters, 135 
277. Receives inſtructions from Lewis XI 
Promiſed to Margaret of Auſtria, 336. Le under 
the tuition of the lord and lady of Beaujeu, ibid. 

Charles, duke of Orleans, father of Lewis XII. I. 21, 
224. II. bo, 64, 87. His death, 64. Some particulars 
of his hiſtory, ibid. 

Often, eldeſt ſon of Amedeus IX. His death, | 


IL 4 
Charles of frees; third fon of Amedeus IX. ſucceeds 


- his brother Phitbert, II. 319. 
Charlotte, natural daughter to Charles VII. married to 
James de Breze, I. 49, 83. 
 Chntoun e h II gr; II 
71. | Her death, 349. 4 
Chardlois, the count of, ſee Charles. 
Chartier, Alain, fecretary of the finances, I. 3 . | 
Chartier, William, biſhop of Paris, I. 80, 183, 186, 
188, 250. His death, ine And character, ibid. 
Chartres, Reginald des, FI Rheims, : and 
Chancellor of France, I. 9. 5 
Chaſſa, John de, II. 20. 
Chateauneuf, Anthony, Jord of Lal. ſeneſchal of 3 
Nenne, I. 81, 218, 255, 261. II. 40, 49. Gover- ä 
nor of Rauffillon, 49, 78. 
Catel, Tanneguy du, provoſt of Paris, I. * * 
Chitel, Tanneguy du, nephew to the 
| maſter of the bouſtod to th duke of «I £5 
196, 203, 283. Paſſes into the ſervice of 
"INE. t of the order of St. Michael, 296» 02. 
II. 4, 31, 47, 40, 36. slain at the ſiege of 
chain, 202. © 
Chitel, 1758. du, nominated to the uiehihoprick of vi 
-enna, 
Chatillon, ite des pt, hoe Lewin de Laval, tht 
Chatillon or Britany, Nicola de, ede. John de 
Btoſſe, II. 270. 


Ge ke de, bnd of Boe, L. ab. : 
Obaumont, the lord of, ſee Peter and Charles d' Amboile. 
„ Clhauſlon, 
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Chauſſon, deputed by Lewis the dauphin; Vol. I. P 
Chauvin, William, of Britany, I. i f. 
cf SLES 
Chenaie, Colinet de la, taſter to Lewis XI. II. 96. 
Cheney, John, . 133. 142 
Cheſnay, Guyot „ maſter of che houſhold to Lewis 


Ih; 44 
Chevredent, 4110 commiſſioner for the reformation of 
the ſtate, I, 214, 277. 
Chimay, John de, « r of the duke of Burgun- 


I. 61, 131, n 261, 2 
d ennt, dale oh at 8 * 


Cine” king „I. 229. 
See de of the houlhold to the duke 


_ Clarence, the duke "I brother of Edward and ſon-in- 
oy to the earl of Warwick, I. 233. I. 8, 16, 32» 
Put to > cent Þy. . II. 199. 


e — -— xhrio an. 


Clement 


| — 15 


„ I. 203. 
Lleves, John de, ſon of hus IV. II. 208. 
| — Catherine de, e be n. Ole 
Clifford, N I. 115, 118. 


10 John de, envoy from the 3 
cg, Ferry de, prothonotary, brother of John, 5 

2275 II. 186. 
grand-maiter of the houſhold to the duke of 


e . 
Coeur, 8 o ſon of 9 I. 84. 8 
See, ernor of Aire, II. 276, 324. 


Coitivi, — ira os; brother to the admiral, 1 17, 103. 


Coitivi, Oliver de, ſeneſchal of Guyenne, I 
Ccittier, James, chief phyſician to Levis X1 i. 276, 


Chae, FOR genial oth finance, J. — 
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Colpin, an Eng captain, Vol . 01. II. ve 1. ell 5 
Comb, we — . 52. Mn 2885 AU. 
Commercę, I. * 
Commerci, the 100 of, L ff 2) 2 chin 
Commines, Philip de, 1. 264. I 1277 72, 181, 
3 216, 234, 238, 269; 362. e "His | 0 | 
Comminges, the, count, or mareſchal of, ſee the d 
„ . Wee itn; eee 
bee n. under both kinds, I. 14½½ 2 
Compaing, counſellor in parlament, I. 215... 
Compains, notary dat fee rtl e king. Ae 
Comtois, their privileges, II. 2993. te 
G the. lord of, tee Mem Pen. uralt 
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Coritay, AL i SL 1. TC 166” 
Corbie, Adam de, premier'preſident of 5 
Cornelius, baſtard of Burgundy, II. N mbh 

N wr Hunniades, defender, of Hungary, n — "Ui 
eath, ibid. 1 2 0 
Conin, Matthias ſon of Hunniades, and king of Hun- 
„ I. 67. H. 299. His character; 360 - 

I's. Roland de; confeſſor to N40 duke of Guyenne, 

Nat . 
Coſſz, Pan feneſchal of Provenees U. 16 K xaval 
Cotereau,: Robert, 179. FR ms * 5 ral 
Coulogne, Conrard de, gol ith; s pol. be | 
Coulon, William, lord of of Callenove, "vieeadmitat of 


France, 1. 4 2• II. 11 
Court e I. 88. ee II. 237 


th I. 22, 271 ibid. 87 a 
a H. 237 5 Of byotis d ate, L kT 
Cont @ aides, I. A gi 40 
Courcillon, og Levis? XI. I. 456, Wo 
Crown, the diamond called Sanicy 3 | 
Couſinot, 4 maſter th 4 the req eee 
Montpellier, I. 28 , 250, 287 en 
Coutance, biſhop Hebert tha Philbert. eo 
Coutance, want of, ſee Richard eh, ebio 
a James de, ls ſlang. I. . „ a 
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We auß ds, lord, of Querdes,  mareſchal of 
+, France, fon of ] _ +; Vol: II. Page 186, 187, 188, 


© 204, 212, 59, 20 5 5 » 324» 51 17 25 
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Crok * St. 15 jel | 5 | 
e, t 132. © 

85 Anh e Kade L 65 "_ | 

f og : | 

. John de _ * Hainault, 1. 67, 62. | 

5 y,” Philip i boy of Gs, * . 4 

bow; Oliver de, II. 263. ane | 

Crufade, nd ius II. I. * Were | 

Cruſſol, Charles INT, 108, 123. Nugdt _ the 

Ge of S. Mich II. 925 > 40, 2 Ko 25 6 | 


6 of Dei 85. 


es de, fon of Charles 1 8 85. 
$i d de la, count of 8 585 277 
Celia e N 
, wi "16h pra ho * » 160 tano | ' * N , 


AIDIE, Odet, lard Leſeun, I. ne? 
ID 2 * 30 20 is character, 292. hs 
Sy ard d Lil, I. 42, 203. II. 41. 
Governor of Pau Boa 101, 117, 181, I 3. #4 
200. rae" ee Arras, 203, . 280, 385. 
| chan a= | 
Dain, Olivier de, fee lber Diable. * pap”; 


Damas, John de, governor: of n 20. 21 10. 


Dauffay, maſter of requeſts to the houſhold of Maxi- 
milian, II. 3 „288, 5575 

Dauphin, 1 Even y ſovereign princes, L 70. 

Dauphine, 1 I. Fe Yo 13, 15, 4¹5 43, 31, 53>. 73 


* 2. Tah, l | 
wi fa eur-general,. made e premier preſi- 
5 uh Poco: 136, 157. And {= 
f rehde of Paris, 290» TE. * 250. 
ence . 1 
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Desti John Fauve, abbat of St. John. d Angely, 
Vol. II. 585 6, 60. His end, 61. 
Diable, Olivier FA urnamed the bad, or # Dis the 
particulars of his hiſtory, II. 200, 7. 
Die, wy rights * beſt the bilbep, + 49. | 
ijon, the mint there, FE 
Bin, a City in the coun op prog I. 216. 5349 
Dole, the umverſi For, I. N 
Donations, the concen x them, 
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Dons, rancis 2 
yd le, a famil Ss i 4 th 


297, 30, 342. 
| ut: 344 His ni: gre . 


. — le, commanding officer of a ce is 258 
_— the vaſſal and enemy of the duke Bourbon, 
3 e gt of 2 7 op. His charac- 

ter, 30 2 

Dreſnay, Reginald du 

Drieſche, Peter de 5 e 803 accounts, * 4 

Dubois, John, baliff of Caſſel,” IL. 69. | 

Dufay, governor'of Luxemburg, I I. 123. 

Duke don and Peerage, ibid. ü 

Dunois, count of, ſee. John and MS. 9 
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\ CORCHEURS, Ke 6. meet? 
Edward III. king of En —4 18 111. 1 | 
ward the black prince of thid. 

Edward. IV, fon of Rand duke of Yoke 12 "Hi 
character, 116. Proclaimed king, 117: Age 
© draw over Lewis XI. to his ſide, 119.Sollicited againſt 
France, 123. Croſſes the intereſt of Lewis XI. 125. 
Makes a truce with Lewis XI. 132. "Refuſes Bonne of 
Savoy, 162. Leaves the a of the goyern- 
ment to Warwick, 231. Marties Elizabeth Rivers, ibid. 
DAY with he duke of Briany, 244 — 
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1 #4 . / 
Ds * * . a 


he INDEX 


bek againit him, Vol: IL. P 0 paſs 
(och. os eee 
the title of king king 2: Themes with. the Gute at 
ch the duke * Burgundy, 104. 
Senchs an herald to Lewis XI. 110. Another deputa- 
tion, 127. Ne 1 Treaty with Lewis 
XI. 131. Returns into 142: Puts the 
0 0 . to Borg che truce, 
wi Lewis XI. 205; — 0 
os Skid ug — F, 0555 226. The en of - 
rance, ttempts to reſtore e 
Aſſiſts of Albany with Ulna, * . 
a league with the duke of Britany, 271. 
with Lewis XI. 273- The marriage of 195 — his 
Luger 284. Strives to be mediator. between 
XT. and Maximilian, 285. Reliſts yo ſolicitations o 4 
imilian rance, , E bt 
che prince of ales, 301. Ti den of Edward, | 
33 | 
dene prines' & Was, in of Henry vL U. 32. 
18 5 
„ prince of Wale, fon of Edward IV. U. 128, 
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Eines, Amauri de, govemor of Lewis the dauphin; Vol. 
1. Page 8, 10, 52. 

Eſtouteville, John de, lord of Torcy, grand maſter of 

the ctoſs-bows, I. 53. Captain of Rouen, Br, 170, 

2144 200 285, 292, Knigh of the order of 8t. Mi- 


I. 21, 6 * 183, 262. 
Etoile Ale bor, de, knig it. I. 18, T 53. i. 64. 
Eftouteville, William, de, cardinal, I. 54, 55. 
E the count of, I. 80, 153, 167, 1705 250. His 
2 His character, ibid. 
Eu hi pe, 121, io.” 475 5 * I. 47. 
Evocutons to Rome, | 


DALAISEAD, wan of the bail" of Tou- 


"* raine, II. 

conbridge, the "baſtard of, V bebesded, II. 37- 

Fau, Yvon du, II. 17, 76, Fol: 117, 16). 

F Fang envoy from Charles VII. I. 54. 

e, Gilbert de la, mareſchal o 1 47. 

V. anti- pope, ſee Amedeus VIII. „„ rie 
Pencktge, e lord of, I. . 
Ferdinand, Nd ſon of Alphonſus V. of Arragon Kine 

of Naples and Sicily, I. 91, 95, 157, 167, 1 189, 277- 
II. 40, 119, 234, 257, Fog . 

Ferdinand the catholick, ſon of John II. of of | Arragon, 
king of Caſtille, pb bl with Iſabel, I. 104, 
226, 274. II. 47, 77, 86, 166, 214, 243, eg 338. 
Makes him braſelf 1 of the 8 part of varre, 
I. 107. Did not ſupport his claim n excom- 

f e Oe tain t Di 1” 

eriot, ke a , 

Ferrara, the duke of, II. 40. he I, 

Fevre, Stephen le, provoſt of St. A f aht | 

aber William, rector of the ry. . 183, II. 
11 

Fieſque,, Hector de, count of Lomaigne TY 2 1 

Fieſque, Urbin de, Hy, of hh Te, 
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Fielques Jes, 2 fag 07 e 
Flandres og th our 140 5 e. II. 189. 
eee Dare me | Regina, brothers; knights, I. 18. 
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Florence, the republick, Vol. I. Page 139. = 
Foix, . . — to on, J. 19 

Foix, Gaſton de, l. 7% 77, 104, 106, 108, 110, SM 

1275 en 55 II. 46, 50, 71. | 
Foix, G. hobus, prince of Viane, eldeſt ſon of 
Gaſton, and brother-in-law to Lewis XI. I. 107. His 
death, 106. 5 

Foix, Francis Phœbus, fon: 4 Gaſton Phœbus, heir. to 
Eleanor queen of Navarre, IL. 244. His death, 

Foix, Catherine Phoebus dey. ſiſter of F. rancis, 
pointed his heir, II. 338. Carries the crown of 5 
varre to John d' Albret, I. 106. 

Foix, John de, viſcount of Narbonne; brother to Gaſ- 
ton Phoebus, I. 159. II. 29. res eee 
of Navarre, II. N F a 

Foix, Peter de, SS . 3381 -:c7\c. | 

ak Patrick, captain of the 3 + * 204. 
l de, Reward of 15 houſhold to Lewis 

21 

Fourbin, Palamede de, viſcount of Martiques, II. 343. 

Fournier, counſellor i in parliament, 1. 

Franchegs,: Peter, envoy. from 1 . 277, 


France, the king of Franc ſtiled moſt chriffian ; I, 288. 


Francis, . duke oY a Lens. The i I. 
71. His death, 8 

Francis II. duke £ Britany, 1 hr . 135 
Cauſe of the miſunderſtandi ween dim 11225 
XI. 62. Pays to Lewis XI. 103. Reſolved 
to declare war Edward, 120. Commiſſioners 


appointed to make u} > the differences between | him and 
Lewis XI. 136. They meet at Tours, 144. The 
conferences xt Chinon, 145. Truce with the Engliſh, 
146. F pondence with the Engliſh 


and the count of Charolois, 15 1. Accuſed at an au- 


dience of the duke of my, I 1 Sy Wh aſ 
ſembled at Tours, 157. of Lewis 
XI., 160. Enters into a Egan Lewis XI. - 
161. —— the duke of Berry in his revolt, 167. 
7 Th 173. Treats, with the count 


5 S 18 — Fee 195. The on: 
Ein his favour, 199. En- 
en pry wi is XI. 203. "The duke of 
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rmandy takes ſhelter in his dominions, vol. I Fage 
W. alliance renewed between the two princes, 
£ 28 Lewis XI. diſpatches an envoy to him, Is: | 
His tre with the count of Charolois and the ki 
Dena, ibid. Trea wh the duke of on- 

and Monſreur, 2.50. treaty with Lewis 
Ba Ls ; treaty with Edwards 2 — reflaton 
* 8 2 Treaty nglih againſt 
France, 252. Fw with Lewis XI. ſigned at 8 
| defects removed by Lewis XI. 
N . an accommodation Ms Lewis 
and 2 284. Seeks to raiſe up enemies to 
Levis XI. ol. II. 4. N with Lewis XI. 5. 
Treaty with the duke of 88 7- Comes to an 
Pee with Lewis XI. 14. The duke of 
Burg 8. e plores his a „ 18. The advice he 
7 7 Le 43. Forbids any veſſel 
en his pas WAND l rey, 46. An he- 
| rald of arms ſent to him by Lewis XI. 52. Sends in- 

tructions to the tree e of Dargundy,, 


K 90 a Englith, 67. lakes: a truce 

wink Len Ro Re between Lewis XI. 
V 75, Arbiter between 
"of 2 0p. —_ 


dati cation . Anather treaty with 
Te XI. 2 278 "kague with Edward 
and Maximilian 0 Sollicits 2 . 
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888 2 Fe 6 . ſon to Ferdi- 
nand 0 es, Vo age 11 1, 269. 
Fregoſes, les, a family in Genca. I. 46. Pp 10 ; 1 
Fregoſe, John, doge of Genoa, I. 46. W Sie 
Fregoſe, Paul, archbiſhop of Genoa, I. 25 
Fregoſe, John Baptiſt CIP duke Genoa, mW. 
255. 5 | 1 
(AGVIN, Robert genera d the bach, f. 


206. 
baut, Hewird of the houſhold to Lewis XI. wc 
Galeas duke of Milan, ſee Sforza. | 
iot, of Genouillac, | 4 brave and e 
II. 163, 178, 180. Luna 3 224, 


225 - 276. 3 
biſhopriek of Poitiers, 1. 98. 3; 


rived of the b 
e e 3 I. 130. TE 237. 
A depytation 
wel b the Kits . 
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Gan, Ralph de, governar of Davphiic, 1. 15 
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ſia ak ain of heck 
they held in ſocage, II. 294. 7 | 
erdavillet the lord of, II. 178. a 
Germain des Pres, the adbey of” its fre FN n. on 
les, a family irt Genoa, I. 
Gie, mareſchal de, ſee the viſcount of A | 
1 an artful fellow employed by Lew Xl n 


governor of 8 witzerland, I. 
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Gor kills) the count d'Armagnac, Val. II. Page 76. 

Gar expectative, Vol. I. Page 89, Oe 4570 4 

Grammont, a faction in Navarre, I. 2 

Grandpre, the count % envoy from . . ping g ducheſl 
of Burgundy, II. 1 jo 

Grange, le, bailiff of uXonne, II. 1. Fg 

Grimaldi, les, a family in Genoa, T. 94 

Grimaldi, ſteward of the houſhold to the pope, = 245. 

Groles, Philbert de, II. 167, 

Gruel, Peter, premiere o« 3 I. ] 170, 
21 286. 

rin, the count de, TI. 163, $44 

Ork, ads from the young ger of owe 

* 4 


263. $9 20 
| Gualies, les, a family in Genoa, I. 44 vb. 


Guerin, John, * of the wa is Laws XI. 
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Guerin, le Groing, II. 64, 258 l 

Guichenon, who has wrote the hiſtory of 55. 2 4 
accurate writer 

Guiette, na cal ae to Lewis XT; 1. 71. 4 595 


82 biſnop of Longres, . 5125 235 250% 1 52. 
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ACHETTE; Jas: ige ver a. 
H. Ae Beauvai,. i 

agembac; Peter, ſteward of * "houſhold to the duke 
of Burgundy. His character, II. 19: Governor of 


tbe county of Ferret, 1077, Beheaded, 109. 


Halle, Francis, ex . , bats 2355 


=. * 
Haufe eue 
— ib de, GE of yg 283 


Shut up in an iron cage, 292. Set at liberty, IT. 
Harcourt, Lewis de, Fi the baſtard of 1 13 


ſhop of Bayeux, and patriarch of Jeruſalem, 1. 7, 
r 250. K Linon. calls ops 
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be I N D E X. 
nt e with of th qt da Prpais 
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1122 2 War de, count. * eee Vol. II. 


Page 2 
Hardi, Te executed, Il 
Harſer, William, general 13 the Switzers, 2 177. 
1 — of England, II 1 I * 
218, 1 
Hebert, op of Coũtance, II. 92. 
Henry IV. king of 28 4 I. ins: 
Heng M King of Eng I. 111, | 
VI. king of K The count Tappen 
offers him one of his daughters in marriage, I. 19. He 
_ Margaret of Anjou, 21, 28. Courts the alli- 
ance of Lewis the dauphin, 43. His character, III. 
Is taken priſoner in battle, 112, Delivered by his 
wife, 116. 2 Land , Edward, 117. Implores 
the aſſiſtance of Lewis 119. Is conveyed to the 
5 of London, 121. Placed again upon the throne, 
I. 16. Ay impriſoned in the 3 32+ _ Stabb'd 


Het Iv. king of Caſtile, firnamed the Impotent, . 


8 104, 10 7 5 124, 276, II. 22. 
1 20 12 dead, 115, Wh 2 bs mate 2 will, ibid. 
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him counſellor in ae II. 280. 
Henriquez, daughter of the Amirante de Caſtille, _ 
B 8 on, I. ee IL s . 
Herman, 1 — ” fete "I 5. * 

— de la Pierre, John, II. if 5 
e, 1a, the ſcheme of making it a port, U. 110. 4g 
Holle, the Dutch Fleet taken, II. 264. 
Hothberg, Phillip de, eldeſt of the houſe of Baden, n. 
mae 6 firſt ms de chambre to Lewis the dauphin, 
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. Jacomo, envoy from the duke of Milan, . | 
aille, le,- chamberlain to king Reignier, II. 
ambes, John de, lord of nee, J. # 5a 


Hes Collette de, lady of Montſorcau, 
king of Scotland, r to. 
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II. king of Scotland, II de 268; 5 
anc, of 255 count de Romont, I. L. 261. U. . 


= þ-, We, ache of a Peter, 1 
Jae, of ! S Wale 22, 113, 116, 
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MY 17 ghee of Her 4 EO 5 wp 
Jane, natural daughter. of 8 5 v5 
Jane, of France, ughter of Lewis XI. 2 Lewis 
1 Her ee ibid. e 
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ing of Arragor << 303» 770, 122, £2 e244, 14 
1855 226, 276, 270, 201. ap. 475 49, 775 86, 2 


bn ff. Ne G Bou bon, peo 05 12 197. 2570 167, 
15 1 I 26 . 29. 62 2 
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131. 


John, . Be of Calabria, I, 46, . 22 158 Fred 186, 
| character, 


189, 195, 209, 212, 278. 

| John, in, King of F L 15 

< rande, 1 39 
John, 
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ohn, ſon of Charles, VI. his character, Vol. I. P 
Jon, of Lorrain * 202, 205. 1 


ohn, natural ſon of Rabin, king of Naples, II. 279- 

Jotin, baſtard. of Orleans, count de D r 4, II, 

12, 1% Ms Mat ; 285, 187, 195, 203, 214, 224, 

. "228, gs. by as 27 

John, ſon of Al ohonfſus, 4 ap of orga II. 243» - 

John, Maitre, r 

lber d' Angely, St. the abhat of 150 Deverſois. 
bercourt employed in ſeveral "deputations by the duke 


of Brgy, 18 el I. 37, dan 146, Ys 


hn in what 71 iet I. 20. 
Interrogatory of qu Fa Ifabell of Bavaria, I. 36. 
Joachim, ſon of wis XI. is birch, 1-0. His deat 
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Jake, Toba, biſhop of Am, afterwards cardinal of 
"A * 7 86, 907 975 985 9 — LL. 22, 


Job the count of; IL -26 
E * to Charles VI. Her cha- 
L. 3. 
1 natural daughter of Lewis XI. Fas 
Iabelle, of of Poulan: (econd wite 2 40 
1 yy ee T. 95. Z 
Iſabelle, daughter of the duke of Bri H. 302. 
liabelle, lifter of Henry IV. king of Cat — 
Ferdinand ebe Lg, 29 2775 297. II. Ga, 
wal 114, IT _ 243, 2 
£7, hh 8 Tee, IL 214. 
| Tabelle, Foes wad of Charles I. duke of Lorrain, I. 21. 
daughter of John I. king of Portugal,” J . 4 
 Ithier, IL. 96. i 


Dom, . a 
Juliers, duke of, * King SF." | 


lius II. 
Juveral iS Gifs, ins, | fee des be 
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K ERLEAU, abbat of Bega, afterward bi- 
. ſh 5 Vol. II. Page 5 73. 
ermeno, _ "0 _ al = man of Guyenne, 
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f ode. 
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Ig ADISLAUS, ion gr Bn a. 5. 
L Ladiſlaus, Eing of Hungary, Vol. J. b 
{ alin, Simon de, I: 62, | Inte 616 1 
Lalain, Philip, de, I. 118. 15 0 50 n 
alain, Joſſe de, IL. 178. 2 A 7 
et, — de, heutenant ty the eme of Ren: 
1 : 1 hes; 152. hs 


er, Wege, I. WA BY xt 51 FTI 

ce, a collective term, I. 13. Nn 
Langle, maſter of requeſts, T. 57 ues oc: ago 
Latngress biſhop. of, ſee Guy. rn Kat 2d his * 


Langton, doctor, II. 217, 283. 

Lannoy, bailiff of Hollande, I. 62. I. 28, 332, 334; 

Laniioy, Ralph de, II. 352. 1 . 

Lau, lord of, ſee Anthony de Chiteau- neuf. 1.0 

Laval, Guy tle, J. 27, 10g, 136. 

Laval, e __ lord of 8 Saraſchal of Frame 
brother of Guy, I. 77, 167, 96g 203. 

1 Lewis de, lord of Chatillon, governor of Dau- 

phine; brother of Gu 10 I. 17, Ts 449 $9» „65, 225, 

Sight ofchs. order of Maſe 295, ne det 

_ Guy de, ſeneſchal of Anjou, ſon of Guy, I. 


LE Jane de, daughter of Guy, married to, Reiner 

king of Naples, Il. 279. 15 
— „Bernard, 1 of Toulouſe, II. 57. 

ates leſs regarded, I. 2 

Lenoncour, Thierry, bauer y Vitri, I. 72. 11. 5, , 5. 
178, 216. | 
Leo, biſhop of, ſee de Kerleau. 
Leonore, daughter of John of Arragon, married to the 
count of Foix, Vol. I. Page 104. 
Leonore, of Scotland, OC James I. I. 37. 
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Lerins, count of, Vol, Il Page 33 
Lefcun, the baſtard of, or of Ps Cc, I. I9, count 
of Comminges, 20. ſeneſchal o ede 50, 63, 
80. mareſchal of France, 81, 108, 123, 127, 186, 
203. 218. knight of the order of St. Michael, 295 
II. 31, 40, 56, 57 61, 68. His death, 84. Huch. 
| er, ibid. 
Levis ITE. of Anjou, king of Naples and Sicily, bro- 
ther-in-law to Charles VII. I. & His death, I. 22. 
Lewis of Anjeu, natural brother of Charles count "of Pro- 
vence, II . 
f ofBour n, biſhop of Liege, I. 216, 235. Is flain, 
Lewis, Hard of Bourbon, I. 11, marries Jane the na- 
card daughter of Lewis XI. I. 71, 200, 213. Ad- 
tht er Mc 241, 253, 255. Knight o the or- 
Jer of St. chael, 295 302. II. T1, 134. 182, 


I i 
* 7 le Gros, king! of France, T , 1 
Lewis, duke of Orleans, ſon of Charles * i 209. 
Lewis, ſon of Charles VI. Li death, 15 
| Lewis XI. his birth, I. 7 Marrs M t of Seot- 
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0 N 41. Aſſembles de . date of ei 
Gro offers to chuſe him for their prince, wi 
ee alliance with = 2 of ee 5 


fl ptr. . 80. His entry into Paris, 82. 
Takes care to ſtrengthen his authority, 85. Sollicited 

do aboliſh the pragmatick Sanction, 91. Conſents to 
- it, 97. Sends embaſſadors to Rome, ves 
che duke of Britany's homage, 103. ters into a 

with the king of Arragon, 107. The king 

"ie 1 gland applies to him for affiſtance, 119, The 

„ N with the King of Caſtille an * of 82 
5. 
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. Ordinances concernin the regale, Vol. 1 - Page | 
130. Makes a truce with an bobs, 132. 
the towns fituated upon the Somme, 133. e 
* a treaty wit do as of 139. 
Don Pedro tum for prot Aion, 143. The m 
ance rens ed wid the King of Sener 146. Re- 
fuſes to 155 to the croſſe, 149. Sends an embaſſy te 
the duke raundy,. 153. Arbitrators, meet at 
ke to eite e difference; between lim and the 
duke off By, 3 157 Reise to declare war 
. him, 162 ue for 11 poblick good, 
e = 1 10 —. 8 Englandy 371 
he of Montlherj, 176, wi 
Liegeois ratiſied, 183. Forts with ping princes * 
the league, 189 1 08 the 
' , Charolois, 193-1; The treaty of 5 5 by 
| 197. An LOS from Sing,” POM 3 
3 | with the duke 8 ritanys. 
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; to . 5 of Char 0 TI: 


DE 


th duke of Burgundy, - 
4, I ERS 15 truce with be 20 5 


e of „241. 

* n e 244. The ſlates 3 at 
Tours, 247, The truce with the duke of y 
.. Prolonged, 251, Treaty with the duke of Britany, 
85 An 3 Lewis XI. and cho dyke 

urge 257. 198 of Perronne, 28 
Con iege, 2 e of the treaty, 
: 8 "The Hague of cardinal Balue diſcovered; 286, 
BE. ** ER ally to.) Rome, 755 * bliſhment of the order 
5 bg S. 5 7 duke of Guy enne re- 
„turns to jo 290. Gives information Wi the 
duke of Neniours, 30 | : 
* wirh the duke of en and the duke of Bur- 
gandy, Vol. II. Each 1 laints of the duke of Bur- 


by: Gund)” Ir. 5 il. of. i of de, Leapur with 
e Witzers, 17. with Hemey VE was 4 
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Open war W Lewis XI. and the 
Page of "Burgundy, Vol. II. Page 23. His uneaſi- 
neſs about lity of Dammartin, 27. A truce 
concluded, Prolonged, 22 Agreement be- 
tween the . and the princes of Savoy, 41. Diſſa- 
tisfaction about the ner . the duke Guyenne, 


te of er of the truce N The 8 of the 
uyenne, Lewis ſeizes u enn 

925 Truce with a duke of Ma bo. = — 
ther with the duke of Burgundy, ibid. Concordat 
With 0 IV. ibid. Tray with the duke of Mi- 


an, 
Embaſly + to the duke af Britany, 74. Truce with the 
duke of 1 8. th 25. EN. ſent to the duke of 


with the duke of e Bug ndy, 9 SEE of 
the truce, 97. ions to 152855 of Ar- 
ragon, 100. ee of Lewis with the conſtable, 
193. Alliance with hy ooo on. Berne, 108. Com- 
n 111. mbaſly of Alphon- 
. ſus of Portugal ugal, 115, and of Ferdinand the cad; 
116. Truce with the king of on, 117, Trea- 
9 with the emperor, 120. Ranſom of the prince 
e, 125. Treaties with Edward, 134. 
; Manas. ,.f of the truce: with the king of Arra- 
gan, 142. Treaty with the king of 8 ibid. 
reaty with the duke of Burgundy, 143. Treaty 
with the duke of Britany, 144. Letters pms 
Caf ct ont to the duke of e 146... 

e of conſcience. propoſed by Lewis XI. I. 157. 
Deny with the Kip of Naples, 1. He provides 
for the ſecurity voy, 167. Treaties renewed 
With the 2 of Ab. 168. Peace ſworn to with 
dhe duke of Britany, tid. Truce renewed with the 
king of Aragon and — 169. Advice given to 
. the duke gf Burg, He learns. the death of 
that lerer 182. he as of N ſwear 
the young! 

. F anders, 189. 


Deputation of — 2 


Lr Engliſb, and with the Switzers, 200. Pro- 
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wk the truce with Edward, Vol. II. Page 205. 
— with the duke of Britany, 206. ' Alliances fe- 

with the duke of Lorrain and the Venetians, 

ibid. Truce with Maximilian, 212. Peace with Edward, 
217. He attacks the memory of duke Charles, 222. 

- Truce with Maximilian, 227. Called in to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Florentines, 234. A national council 
at Lyons, 237. , Negotiations in the court of Ed- 

| — 240. Career with Ferdinand king of 
Caſtille, 242. | 
Embaſlay to pacify the troubles of Italy, 246. Condi- 
tions offered to the pope, 251. The pope ſubmits to 
| the arbitration of the kings of France and England, 
- 2006 Prolongation of the truce with Edward, 258. 
learns the loſs of the battle of Guinegate, 26 
The duke of Albany comes to beg his aſſiſtance, 268. 
He diſpatches an envoy into England, 271. Efta- 
bliſhes the poſts, 2 77 Lays claim to the ſucceſſion 
of Reignier of Men 280. Truce with Maximi- 
lian, '285. The pretenſions he oppoſes to thoſe of 
Maximilian, 290. Prolongation of the truce, 291. 
Treaty with the king of Bohemia, 29 5: Prolonga- 
| | tion of the truce with Maximilian, 301. Calls the 
1 grand jours in Auvergne, 305. Embaſſy of the duke 
| 4 NN 311. The count of Provence makes him 
eir, 313. 
He buys a Sh for himſelf, 316. Sends to Jinan ab- 
ſolution of the pope, 320. The dutcheſs of Milan 
' we oa his protection, 322. He gives the dauphin 
- inſtructions, 327. Negotiations with the: duke of 
FT wk, 330. Peace with Maximilian, 333. De- 
7 elf protector of Catherine Phoebus, 338. 
Lene an envoy to pacify the troubles of Italy, 340. 
Embaſſy of Brjazet, 342. Alliance renewed With 
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